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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  TWOFOLD  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  RHYTHM  AND 
ACCENTUATION;  OR,  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  RHYTH¬ 
MICAL  TO  THE  LOGICAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  MELODY 
OF  HUMAN  SPEECH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PROF.  HUPFELD  BY  REV.  CHARLES  M. 

MEAD,  PII.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  investigations  liitherto  made  in  regard  to  the  principle 
of  Hebrew  accentuation  —  growing  out  of  the  conviction  that 
the  cantillation  now  practised  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  does 
not  correctly  represent  it,  and  that  its  real  signiiicance  can 
not  be  chiefly  musical  —  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
main  principle  underlying  this  accentuation  must  be  a  logical 
one,  a  division  according  to  the  sense,  but  that  in  connection 
with  this  there  is  also  a  phonetic  or  musical  element,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  sphere  of  modulation,  which  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  But  the  significance  and  extent  of  tlie  latter  element 
and  its  relation  to  the  first  were  not  clear,  and  continued  to 
he  a  subject  of  controversy.  Years  ago  I  deduced  this  ele¬ 
ment  from  the  nature  of  rhythm,  and  sought  to  find  in  it  the 
higher  principle  in  which  logic  and  phonetics  meet  together.^ 
But  in  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  a 

^  In  the  “  Gcschichtc  tier  Ilchr.  Sinnabthcilung  ”  (3d  Part ;  Bdeuchtung 
dnnklcr  Stcllcn  der  alttestlamentlichcn  Text  geschichte)  in  the  “  Thcologische 
Studien  nnd  Kritikcn”  of  1837,  No.  4;  also  in  the  first  number  of  my  Heb. 
Grammar,  23,  24. 
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definitive  settlement  of  the  long-disputed  question,  relating, 
as  it  does,  to  so  diflScult  and  remote  a  department  of  philol¬ 
ogy  and  anthropology,  great  clearness  and  distinctness  of 
ideas  is  necessary  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  this,  a  more  minute 
and  exhaustive  discussion  is  required  than  I  was  then  able  to 
give.  First  of  all,  we  must  find  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
which  the  phonetico-musical,  or  physical,  element  in  human 
speech  proceeds,  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  its 
relation  to  the  logical  principle  of  speech,  and  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  both  elements  in  the  rhythm  and  accent  of  melodious 
language.  To  this  end  we  proceed  first  to  examine  more 
particularly  accent,  in  which  the  phenomena  in  question  most 
clearly  come  to  view. 

Accent  or  tone  is,  as  all  know,  that  emphasis  or  stress 
(two?),  i.e.  that  raising  of  the  voice,  by  which  one  part  of  the 
discourse — one  syllable  or  word — is  raised  above  the  others 
and  distinguished  as  the  chief  syllable  or  chief  word.  It  is 
the  simple  and  wonderful  means  by  which  the  mind  (whose 
business  it  is  in  general  to  penetrate  and  illuminate  the  vast 
quantity  and  multitudinous  forms  of  matter,  and  thus  to 
simplify  them  and  assimilate  them  to  itself)  points  out  and 
enforces  that,  in  a  series  of  words  and  sentences,  which  for 
its  purpose  is  most  essential ;  that  in  which  the  chief  idea, 
and  so  the  unity,  of  the  whole  series  lies.  It  describes  to  the 
ear  the  course  of  the  mind  above  the  discourse,  and  its  several 
strokes  are,  as  it  were,  the  audible  footsteps  of  the  mind’s 
march.  Without  it  language  would  form  a  crude,  lifeless 
mass  of  sound.  It  is  this  which  breathes  life  and  soul  into 
that  mass  of  sound,  by  presenting  to  the  ear  smaller  and 
larger  members  or  parts  of  speech,  of  which  each  constitutes 
by  itself  a  notion,  and  by  constructing  out  of  these  members 
the  meaning  of  the  whole,  forming  them  into  a  sort  of  organic 
body,  proceeding  in  a  regular  gradation  from  the  smaller  to 
the  greater  members.  At  the  lowest  stage  it  constructs 
words,  by  reducing  to  one  single  notion  an  aggregate  of 
sounds  and  syllables,  together  with  the  distinct  elements  of 
root  and  inflection  involved  in  them,  by  means  of  erapha«’‘ 
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laid  on  the  principal  syllable  (verbal  accent)  Next,  by  em¬ 
phasizing  the  principal  one  of  a  series  of  words  (i.e.  the  prin¬ 
cipal  syllable  of  this  word,  by  means  therefore  of  the  verbal 
accent)  it  unites  the  series  into  a  single  sentence.  In  like 
manner  several  sentences,  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
principal  sentence,  are  made  to  form  a  period.  And  even 
beyond  this  limit,  accent  operates  in  still  greater  divisions, 
according  as  the  mind  by  means  of  it  is  able  to  master  the 
quantity.  This  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  mental 
clearness  and  vivacity  of  the  speaker  or.  reader;  on  the 
other,  on  his  power  over  his  voice  —  on  his  elocution.  That 
which  constitutes  the  principle  of  unity  in  these  divisions  of 
speech  is  also  the  principle  of  their  separation ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  accent  which  effects  the  division  of  the  sense  — 
the  separation  of  the  words  and  the  division  into  sentences 
and  periods —  which  is  designated  in  writing  partly  by  inter¬ 
spaces,  partly  by  punctuation. ^  But  the  influence  of  accent 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  giving  prominence  to  those  parts 
of  spoken  language  which  (in  the  way  just  described)  receive 
the  intonation,  and  form  the  exponents  of  the  contents  of  a 
whole  series,  the  illuminated  peaks,  as  it  were,  which  tower 
up  out  of  the  obscure  mass  of  words.  It  embraces  within  its 
sphere  the  whole  mass  of  words,  its  intonations  being  gradu¬ 
ated  and  classifled  according  to  their  logical  relations.  And 
only  by  this  fact  can  be  explained  the  secret  of  its  power, 

1  Cf.  Wm.  von  Humboldt :  Ueber  Entstchung  dor  grammatischen  Formen,  in 
den  Abhandlungen  dcr  Berliner  Akademie  1824,  p.  423.  According  to  its  prin¬ 
ciple  the  accent  ought  strictly  always  to  fall  upon  that  syllable  which  is  for  the 
notion  the  chief  syllabic,  which  constitutes  the  logical  centre  and  the  kernel  of 
the  word,  therefore  the  stem  syllabic.  But  this  is  the  case  actually  only  in  the 
German  language,  where  the  terminations  have  been  by  degrees  subdued  and 
suppressed.  In  other  languages,  where  this  has  not  been  accomplished,  the 
accent  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  final  syllables,  according  to  a  phonetic 
(rhythmical)  law.  See  below. 

®  But  only  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Test,  in  their  present  form  desig¬ 
nate  the  divisions  of  the  sense  within  the  period  (the  so-called  verse)  simply  by 
its  system  of  accents,  and  so  by  that  which  constitutes  the  principle  of  the  divi¬ 
sion.  Respecting  the  ancient  designation  of  the  larger  sections  and  their  histori¬ 
cal  development  into  the  present  accentuation,  see  the  above-mentioned  Essay 
in  the  Stud,  und  Krit.  1837,  p.  836  sq.,  and  Heb.  Gram.  §§  18-22. 
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viz.  that  it  is  able  to  blend  a  plurality  of  sounds  into  unity, 
and  to  mark  single  sounds  as  exponents  of  the  contents  of 
the  whole  series.  This  is  done  simply  by  making  prominent 
one  of  a  series  of  sounds,  and  thus  giving  to  the  others  a  point 
around  which  they  may  group  themselves  (in  ascending  and 
descending  gradation),  forming,  therefore,  a  centre  and  ker¬ 
nel,  and  thus  producing  a  unity  of  sound,  which  represents 
to  the  ear  the  unity  of  idea.  In  the  case  of  the  verbal  accent, 
as  related  to  the  other  syllables  of  the  word,  this  is  at  once 
obvious.  Inasmuch,  now,  as  the  accent  of  the  sentence  is 
nothing  else  than  the  verbal  accent  of  the  principal  word, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  be  the  accent  of  the  sentence  must 
make  itself  more  prominent  than  the  verbal  accent  of  the 
other  words  of  the  sentence,  and  inasmuch  as  the  same  is 
true  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  the  accent  of  the  leading  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  period,  there  results  at  once  a  gradation,  a  rank, 
among  the  accents,  according  to  the  logical  importance  of 
.the  sphere  of  each  in  relation  to  the  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  the  gradation  is  not  confined  to  the  tones 
of  the  principal  words  of  the  sentence, -but  extends  to  that 
of  all  the  other  words ;  in  short,  that  the  tone  of  every  ivord 
accords  with  its  logical  relation  to  the  whole.  And  this  is 
fully  confirmed  by  a  closer  consideration  and  comparison 
of  the  accents  with  which  the  separate  words  are  spoken.^ 
Furthermore,  a  similar  difference  will  show  itself  in  respect 
to  the  duration  of  the  tone,  or  of  tlie  rapidity  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  voice  among  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse. 
As  in  every  word  the  unaccented  (earlier)  syllables  hasten 
towards  the  accented  syllable,  so  in  every  sentence  the  accent 
hastens  from  one  word  quickly  to  another  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  sense,  or  dwells  longer  on  another,  and  sep¬ 
arates  it  from  the  rest,  in  accordance  with  the  notion  it  is 
aiming  to  express  ;  here  pressing  towards  the  chief  word  of 
the  sentence  as  its  highest  point ;  tliere  calmly  passing  it  by, 
and  gradually  sinking  down.  Thus,  out  of  the  rough  image 

1  Of  this  more  below,  in  treating  of  the  rhythmical  principle  of  speech. , 
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of  articulate  sound  there  rises  up  a  finer,  more  spiritual,  as 
it  were  a  rectified  image,  which,  with  its  infinitely  fine  grada¬ 
tions  and  shades,  presents  exactly  the  order  of  the  notions 
(the  logical  relations),  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  feelings,  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discourse.  These  gradations  of  the  accent  are 
primarily  gradations  of  the  force  or  strength  of  the  tone  of 
the  voice  ;  but,  since  every  increase  of  force  is  also  connected 
with  a  slight  raising  of  the  scale,  there  results  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  melody  in  speech. 

Thus  far  the  principle  of  accent,  and  of  the  melody  which 
it  introduces  into  speech,  seems  to  be  a  purely  mental  one, 
concerning  merely  the  understanding  and  (in  so  far  as  the 
emotions  participate  in  it)  the  feelings.  Accordingly  one 
might  think  that  accent  is  something  voluntary,  arbitrary, 
which  may  be  used  or  omitted  at  pleasure ;  an  ornament,  or 
an  accomplishment,  without  which,  indeed,  speech  does  not 
fully  express  what  is  in  the  mind  (therefore  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  speech),  but  which  one  may  in  many  cases  fore¬ 
go.  But  this  would  be  a  complete  error.  Accent  is  rather 
a  physical  necessity,  which  in  speaking  we  cannot  avoid, 
even  if  we  would.  Even  when  one  takes  pains  to  speak 
without  accent  (e.g.  for  the  sake  of  affecting  gentility,  or  of 
concealing  his  feelings),  he  can  do  no  more  than  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  gradations  of  it  as  much  as  possible  and  make  them 
unnoticcable,  but  cannot  entirely  suppress  them.  Accent 
must  therefore  grow  out  of  a  law  of  nature,  to  whicli  the 
voice  in  its  progress  is  bound.  And  this  law  is  in  physics 
well  known  as  the  law  of  motion  in  all  fluids.  It  is  the  law 
of  undulation,  of  fluctuation.^  That  the  voice  also  moves 
according  to  this  law,  that  its  course  is  “  undulatory,”  i.e. 

^  This,  by  the  way,  is  etymologically  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  words  for 
motion :  In  German  beivefjen,  related  to  worjen,  wage,  wiege,  wagen,  etc.  ;  Latin, 
ago  (properly  vago,  Acol.  piyot,  from  which  vagus,  vacillo,  wackeln,  cognate  veho, 
llx»s,  wagon,  voctis,  scales)  ;  from  it  agimi,  scales,  axis,  ax\Q,axiUa,  shoulder  (con¬ 
tracted,  ala),  especially  of  things  which  move  around  a  fixed  centre;  again, 
(i.e.  equiponderant) ;  octtlus,  Sanscr.  akshas,  eye  (from  its  rolling,  axle-like 
motion),  etc.  Cf.  my  Essay  in  A.  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprach- 
forschung,  VIIL  370  sq. 
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constantly  rises  and  falls,  is  elevated  and  depressed,  was  long 
ago  observed,^  and  the  law  in  this  application  known  by  the 
name  of  rise  and  fall.^  But  how  does  the  voice  come  to  be 
subject  to  this  law  ?  The  more  immediate  cause  lies  in  the 
so-called  beating  of  the  pulse  or  heart,  i.e.  in  the  undulatory 
strokes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  breathing  which  stands  in 
reciprocal  relation  to  it.  For  speaking  is  an  action  connected 
with  expiration,  and  is  produced  by  sounds  of  various  kinds 
being  elicited  from  it,  as  the  air  pssses  through  its  canal  at 
two  principal  points  (the  head  of  the  windpipe  and  the  mouth) 
tliroiigh  the  co-operation  of  the  organs  there  situated.  Tlie 
tones  produced  at  the  first  place  are  clear  tones  (vowels) ; 
the  others  are  sounds,  more  or  less  perceptible,  which  serve 
as  accompaniments  to  the  former  (hence  called  consonants), 
and  together  with  them  form  a  single  sound  or  syllable.^  It 
is  consequently  clear  that,  when  one  speaks,  the  supply  of 
breath  (i.e.  of  the  air  thrown  out  after  each  inhalation)  which 
is  expended  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds,  is  divided 
into  as  many  parts  or  single  expulsions  of  the  breath  as  there 
are  separate  members  or  single  sounds  in  the  discourse. 
Since,  however,  the  breath  expelled  proceeds  from  a  source 
characterized  by  undulation,  i.e.  from  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
its  separate  expulsions  cannot  flow  out  in  a  uniform,  smooth 
stream,  but  must  constantly  rise  and  fall  in  waves,  like  those 
of  the  blood  in  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  i.e.  exhibit  a  con¬ 
stant  alternation  of  strength  and  weakness,  elevation  and 
depression.  And  this  alternation  expresses  itself,  of  course, 
in  the  tones  produced  by  it,  primarily  therefore  in  an  alter- 

1  E.g.  by  DeWette,  Introd.  to  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  No.  VII.,  p.  52 
of  ed.  3.  (It  is  wanting  in  the  4th  ed.) 

2  Probably  borrowed  from  the  term  used  by  the  Greek  grammarians, 

and  dtais  which  is  applied  by  Priscianus  and  modern  writers  on  metre  (especially 
by  Bentley,  in  the  Schediasma  de  metris  Terentianis,  I.)  to  the  voice,  but  properly 
refers  to  the  movement  of  the  foot  or  hand  in  beating  time,  and  has,  therefore, 
just  the  opposite  meaning,  viz.  Oterts  is  the  stroke  of  the  foot  or  hand  (Latin 
ictus)  which  accompanies  the  accented  part  of  the  measure ;  &p<Tts  is  the  unac¬ 
cented  part.  So  siMatio  and  positio  in  Quinctilian. 

*  Vid.  my  Essay  “  Von  der  Natur  und  den  Arten  der  Sprachlante  "  in  Jahn’s 
Jahrbiicher  der  Philologie,  1829,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  p.  451  sq. 
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nation  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  and  thus  manifests  itself 
as  a  law  of  the  movement  of  the  voice.^  This  is  the  natural 
law  from  which  the  so-called  accent  or  tone  proceeds,  whieh, 
in  this  aspect  of  it,  is  nothing  else  than  those  elevations  (sum¬ 
mits)  of  the  waves  of  the  breath  and  voice,  or  of  the  stronger 
expulsions  of  the  breath,  which,  alternating  with  weaker  ex¬ 
pulsions  or  depressions  of  the  voice,  produce  in  speech  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  tone  and  tonelessness,  of  accented  and  unaccented 
parts  of  speech,  like  the  antithesis  of  light  and  shade.  Now, 
this  antithesis,  and  its  regular,  constant  return,  is  in  speech, 
strictly  speaking,  what  is  designated  by  a  Greek  word,  much 
used  but  little  understood,  rhythm  ^  (Lat.  numerus  or  numeri), 
and  is  the  same  thing  as  measure.  Accent,  as  the  climax 
of  this,  appears  accordingly  to  be  of  rhythmical  origin  and 
nature ;  i.e.  the  origin  of  it,  as  well  as  the  law  of  its  move¬ 
ment,  is  not  chiefly  logical,  but  physical,  i.e.  traceable  to 
the  rhythm  or  undulation  of  the  blood  and  breath,  and  hence 
of  the  voice. 

That  this  is  the  origin  and  character  of  accent  is  shown  by 
observing  in  all  languages  —  at  least  in  all  which  have  long 
and  short  syllables  and  any  definite  accent  at  all  —  the  rules 
respecting  the  position  of  the  accent,  or  the  determination 
of  the  location  and  quality  of  the  stress.  This  —  whatever 
influence  etymology  and  composition  may  in  particular  cases 
have  upon  it  —  is  everywhere  subject  to,  and  conditioned  by, 
the  higher  law  of  rhythm  or  statics.  Inasmuch  as  this  law 
of  accentuation  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  been  sufficiently 

1  Voice  is,  properly  speaking,  the  clear  tone  (so  vox,  <pwv^)  produced  in  tha 
glottis,  contained  in  the  vowel  (hence  vocalis,  tpuirf^fn)  and  constituting  the 
lond,  sounding  clement  of  the  language ;  then  in  a  wider  sense,  instrument  of 
speech  in  general.  The  breath  in  its  modifications  just  mentioned  works  pri¬ 
marily  only  on  the  tone  of  the  glottis,  or  a  vowel  which  it  produces ;  but,  since 
this  is  the  soul  of  the  syllabic,  and  of  language  in  general,  it  works  by  means  of 
it  on  the  whole  language. 

2  Etymologically  it  denotes  (from  jS««,  to  flow)  a  stream  =  ptvfia.  Applied  to 
the  flow  of  speech,  it  must  designate  either,  as  Buttmann  thinks,  an  easy,  flowing 
motion,  or,  since  that  is  too  vague  for  the  figure  and  the  thing  meant,  the  wave¬ 
like,  rocking,  uniform  rise  and  flill  of  the  motion,  and  so  just  the  essence  of  the 
so-called  rhythm.  Cf.  above,  note  4. 
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noticed  or  recognized,  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  demonstration  of  it  in  the  appended  excursus. 

Before  following  the  rhythmical  principle  of  accentuation 
in  its  wider  application  to  the  larger  divisions  of  speech,  it 
may  be  well  to  illustrate  briefly  its  manifestations  in  other 
expressions  of  human  life.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  same 
law  must  hold  especially  with  regard  to  other  tones  produced 
by  the  breath  —  to  singing  and  to  the  music  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  in  all  of  which,  together  with  the  alternation  of  high 
and  low  tones  (melody),  is  observable  a  constant  antithesis 
of  loud  and  soft  tones.  This  antithesis  and  regular  alterna- 
nation  —  which,  on  account  of  the  stronger  intonation  and 
unfolding  of  the  voice,  is  here  much  more  prominent  than 
in  speaking  —  has  here  long  ago  been  noticed  and  known  by 
the  name  of  measure^  designated  in  written  music  by  the  so- 
called  bar,  by  which  the  musical  strains  are  divided  into 
parts,  all  equal  to  each  other  in  length.  The  rationale  of  meas¬ 
ure,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  nothing  else  than  this  constant 
alternation  of  loud  and  soft  tones,  or  of  accented  and  unac¬ 
cented  tones.  Between  these,  however,  at  the  same  time  is 
observable,  much  more  than  in  speaking,  a  relation  of  equilib¬ 
rium  or  parallelism.  For,  since  this  antithesis  flows  from  the 
undulatory  pulsation  of  the  blood  and  the  breath,  both  parts, 
according  to  the  law  of  hydrostatics,  balance  each  other ; 
and  of  this  that  regularity  of  movement  in  music  is  only 
a  consequence  although  not  a  necessary  one ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  many  ancient  rhythms  and  melodies,  Greek  as  well 
as  German,  the  measure  is  looser.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  the  so-called  measure  or  rhythm  is  not  only  characteristic 
of  singing  and  the  music  of  wind  instruments,  but  is  common 
to  all  music,  even  to  that  of  instruments  played  by  the  hand, 
nay,  even  to  all  movements  of  the  human  body  (of  the  feet 
in  walking  and  dancing,  of  the  hands,  arms,  etc.)  ;  and  is 
the  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  to  the  force  and  amount 
of  these  movements.  How  is  it,  now,  in  these  cases  to  be 
explained  ?  Just  as  in  the  others,  by  the  pulsation  of  the  blood 
and  breath,  because  these  are  the  sources  of  all  our  physical 
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life,  and  hence  their  movement  communicates  itself  to  all 
the  movements  and  actions,  or  vital  functions  of  man.  Nay, 
it  passes  over  in  its  influence  into  those  expressions  and  states 
of  the  emotions  which  stand  in  more  immediate  connection 
with  the  physical  state  (of  this  more  below),  and  it  stamps 
upon  them  the  law  of  parallelism,  measure,  rhythm,  i.e.  of 
the  constant  alternation  of  two  antithetic  movements,  corres¬ 
ponding  to,  and  counterbalancing,  each  otlicr.^ 

Returning  now  to  the  proper  subject  of  our  investigation, 
language,  we  should  be  led  by  the  foregoing  discussion  to 

1  In  the  details,  however,  i.e.  in  the  individual  members  and  functions  of  the 
human  organism,  the  correspondence  of  their  motions  with  that  of  those  sources 
cannot  be  mathematically  proved,  i.e.  cannot  be  traced  to  the  same  number  or 
to  a  definite  mathematical  ratio ;  nor  indeed  is  there  an  exact  equality  in  the 
undulatory  strokes  of  those  sources  themselves,  the  blood  and  the  breath  (to  one 
inhalation  there  are  ordinarily  three  or  four  beats  of  the  pulse).  Hence  the 
physiologists  whose  investigations  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  chemical  structure  of  the  human  organism,  and  who  measure,  weigh, 
and  count  everything,  entirely  ignore  the  above  considered  phenomena  of  the 
higher  organic  life, — accent,  rhythm,  measure,  etc., — or  if  they  incidentally 
speak  of  them,  yet  know  scientifically  nothing  about  their  origin  and  laws,  as 
little  as  they  do  about  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  and  the  resultant 
mixed  states  and  phenomena  of  this  border  region,  which  equally  concern  physi¬ 
ology  and  psychology.  The  law  above  laid  down  is  rather  to  be  derived  from 
the  whole,  grand  antithetic  character  which  pervades  the  human  organism  — 
and  in  a  lower  degree  all  organic  existences  —  in  its  countless  members  and 
activities,  both  in  the  structure  of  its  mechanism,  i.e.  in  the  composition  and 
adaptation  of  its  limbs  and  organs  and  in  the  mixture  of  their  elements,  and  in 
its  movement  and  activity,  i.e.  in  the  individual  functions  and  the  co-operation 
of  those  organs,  in  other  words,  in  the  life  of  the  organism.  Evciywhere  is 
seen  here  reciprocal  action,  oscillation,  regular  alternation  of  opposite  qualities, 
activities,  motions  or  stages  of  motion,  in  order  constantly  to  preserve  or  restore 
equilibrium  and  harmony  among  them ;  and  just  herein  consists  the  peculiar 
and  wonderful  character  of  organic  life.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  great  expan¬ 
sibility  and  elasticity  of  the  organs  as  influenced  by  the  mind,  as  is  best  to  be 
seen  in  the  breath,  which  by  artificial  means  can  be  used  so  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  is  essential  to  life,  and  can  be  adapted  to  other  motions.  Hence, 
however  various  and  diverse  the  mathematical  relation  or  the  exponent  of  the 
motion  in  the  several  members  may  be,  yet  in  the  general  effect  the  particular 
deviations  and  incongruities  are  lost  in  the  general  harmony,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  organism  as  a  whole  exhibits  in  its  movements  the  great  law  of  rhythm,  and 
stamps  it  on  all  organic  actions,  and  thus  makes  man,  so  to  speak,  a  rhythmi¬ 
cal  creature,  w’hose  movements  however,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  cannot  be 
mathematically  calculated  and  determined. 
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confine  rhythm  and  the  accent  belonging  to  it  to  the  syllables, 
or  the  smallest  parts  of  speech,  and  thus  make  it  a  mere  syl¬ 
labic  rhythm  and  its  accent  merely  a  syllabic  accent,  return¬ 
ing  with  each  couplet  of  syllables,  without  regard  to  the  sense 
and  the  corresponding  divisions  naturally  made  in  a  discourse. 
But  rhythm  does  not  end  with  this  ;  and  now  there  presents 
itself  a  new,  higher  aspect  of  accentuation  —  that  from  which 
we  started  —  its  being  used  by  the  mind  for  its  own  purposes. 
It  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  means  by  which  the  mind 
by  making  prominent  certain  leading  syllables,  reduces  to 
smaller  or  greater  wholes,  or  single  conceptions,  the  variety 
of  sounds  and  syllables  of  which  language,  outwardly  con¬ 
sidered,  is  composed  (which,  as  it  were,  constitute  the  body 
of  language),  or  rather  by  which  the  mind  animates  these 
structures  or  members  of  the  dead  body  of  language,  and 
pictures  outwardly  to  the  ear  its  inner  unity.  This  is  done 
by  elevating  the  accent  (raising  it  to  a  higher  power),  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  words  and  sentences  as  well  as  to  syllables,  adapting 
it  by  various  gradations  and  distinctions  to  the  sense,  in  the 
way  described  above.  Thus,  to  the  simple  rhythmical  prin¬ 
ciple  of  accentuation,  a  second,  complex,  logical,  or  intellect¬ 
ual  is  joined.  These  two  arc  quite  ditferent  from  each  other. 
The  former  is  a  mechanical  one,  measuring  olf  the  tones 
with  mechanical  regularity  according  to  the  number  of  sylla¬ 
bles.  The  latter  is  an  organic  one,  by  which  the  accentua¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  various  members  and,  as  it  were,  built 
into  an  organic  structure.  Hence  there  arises  between  them 
a  conflict,  especially  at  the  lower  stage,  in  regard  to  the  sin¬ 
gle  word.  For  the  former  demands,  in  accordance  with  the 
rhythmical  law,  the  repetition  of  the  accent  in  polysyllabic 
words  as  often  as  two  syllables  occur,  and  on  the  other  hand 
refuses  to  give  it  to  a  monosyllabic  word  which  immediately 
follows  an  accented  syllable,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  con¬ 
currence  of  two  elevations  of  the  voice  as  is  contrary  to  the 
rhythmical  law.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  can  allow  to 
the  longest  word  only  one  accent,  as  the  exponent  of  the  one 
notion  contained  in  it,  and  cannot  refuse  it  even  to  the  small- 
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est  monosyllable,  however  many  of  them  may  follow  one  an¬ 
other.  Accordingly  in  such  cases  the  dilemma  seems  to  be 
presented :  either  one  principle  or  the  other  must  be  given 
up ;  either,  in  accordance  with  the  first,  we  must  cease 
attempting  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  word,  or,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  second,  we  must  forego  rhythm.  Nevertheless 
we  see  even  here  how  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  organic 
antithesis  adjusts  the  conflict.  This  is  done  as  follows.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  rhythmical  accents  of  polysyllabic  vrords 
are  subordinated  to  the  verbal  accent,  and  thus  arises  the 
antithesis  of  primary  and  secondary  accent,^  which  forms  an 
intermediate  step  between  accented  syllables  and  those  wholly 
unaccented.  On  the  other  liand,  monosyllabic  words,  which, 
besides  being  weak  in  a  phonetic  and  rhythmical  point  of 
view,  are  also  in  their  logical  relation  not  qualified  to  stand 
alone,  i.e.  which,  as  to  their  import,  are  always  joined  with 
other  words  (e.g.  particles  of  all  sorts,  auxiliary  verbs),  or 
by  chance  are  construed  with  another,  and  unite  with  it  to 
form  one  common  notion,  give  up  their  accent  to  this  other, 
and  in  pronunciation  lean  upon  it  (enclisis,  etc.).  The  re¬ 
maining  incongruities  (in  which,  in  general  —  at  least  in  prose, 
—  the  logical  principle  precedes,  and  the  I’hythmical  follows, 
while  in  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  decidedly  prepon¬ 
derates)  may  be  to  a  great  extent  harmonized  by  an  elastic 
pronunciation,  and  so  the  rhythmical  law  be  satisfied ;  this 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  delivery  and  the  mood  or  art 
of  tlie  speaker.  Since,  according  to  the  foregoing,  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  principle  unites  with  the  logical,  or  with  the  division 
according  to  the  sense,  there  is  presented,  together  with  the 
logical  gradation  and  division,  a  corresponding  division  of 

1  In  Hebrew,  where  under  the  name  of  Mctheg  it  is  very  regularly  written, 
since  the  verbal  accent  rests  universally  on  the  latter  part  of  the  word  (the  last 
two  syllables),  it  is  throughout  a  preliminary  accent,  which  may  appear  not 
only  once,  but  very  frequently,  according  to  the  number  anti  nature  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles  ;  twice,  nav  even  three  times,  e.g.  ,  Isa.  xxii.  19 ; 

,  Deut.  viii.  16.  Similarly  in  English,  w’here  the  secondary  accent  is 
regularly  two  syllables  distant  from  the  primary,  and  in  polysyllables  may  recur 
twice,  e.g.  indivisible,  indivisibility. 
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the  rhythm,  which  brings  the  rise  and  fall  of  each  smaller  or 
larger  logical  member  into  parallelism  with  one  another,  by 
which  means  the  stream  of  the  discourse  is  broken  up,  in 
accordance  with  the  logical  division,  into  larger  or  smaller 
waves,  from  whole  sentences  and  periods  down  to  the  single 
parts  of  the  sentence  and  to  the  words,  of  which  the  former 
very  nearly  correspond  to  the  breaths  drawn  in  and  expelled, 
the  latter  to  the  beating  of  the  pulse  ;  which  rhythmical  divi¬ 
sion,  however,  is  variously  limited  and  modified  by  the 
amount  of  breath  inhaled,  by  the  expense  of  power  in  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  by  the  law  of  rhythm.  At  the  same 
time  all  these  divisions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  pro¬ 
portionate  suspensions  of  the  voice,  or  pauses,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  static  law,  form  a  series  corresponding 
to  the  length  of  the  several  divisions,  and  are  therefore  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  the  exponents  of  these,  as  are  on  the  other  hand  the 
force  and  elevation  of  the  rising  slide  in  them  (accents).  We 
will  now  more  particularly  consider  this  division,  passing  in 
order  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  parts  of  a  discourse. 

1.  At  the  first  or  lowest  stage,  where  the  syllabic  accent 
assumes  the  character  of  verbal  accent,  the  syllabic  rhythm 
also  becomes  verbal  rhythm,  i.e.  a  parallelism  between  the 
accented  and  unaccented  part  of  the  word  this  becomes, 
in  polysyllables,  especially  in  compound  words,  an  antithesis 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  accent.  Furthermore, 


^  In  Hebrew  this  parallellism  —  conformably  to  the  rigorously  rhythmical 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  elocution  marked  by  the  accentuation  —  is  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  decided  equilibrium  between  the  accented  syllabic  and  the  foregoing 
unaccented  part  of  the  word,  which  determines  the  quantity  of  the  vocalization. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  forms  which  have  before  the  accented  syllable  only  one 
open  syllable,  the  latter  is  prolonged,  e.g.  On  the  other  hand,  in 

forms  which  have  several  syllables  before  tbe  accent,  the  open  ones  are  as  far 
as  possible  rejected,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dissyllabic  character ;  this  is  done 
unconditionally  with  the  third  syllable  from  the  accent,  as  ,  OpbajD ; 

conditionally  with  the  syllable  next  preceding,  as  Q'’jjI3ip  (with  —  ),  whereas 
—  in  forms  like  remains.  Similarly  in  English,  where  the  quantity, 

and  accordingly  the  pronunciation,  of  the  same  open  syllables  changes  according 
as  they  stand  alone  or  in  pairs  before  the  accent,  e.g.  deprive,  dilate,  prSpdre, 
resUfre  ;  but  dSprlvdtion,  dliatdtion,  prlpdrdtion,  etc. 
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the  different  position  of  the  accent  occasions  likewise  various 
forms  of  rhythm.  If  it  falls  on  the  first  syllable  or,  at  least, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  word,  and  one  or  more  syllables  fol¬ 
low,  so  that  the  elevation  precedes  and  the  depression  follows, 
then  the  rhythm  is  trochaic  or  dactylic.  If  however  it  rests 
on  the  final  syllable  or  on  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  so  that 
the  depression  begins  the  measure  and  the  elevation  succeeds, 
then  the  rhythm  is  iambic  or  anapcstic.  Inasmuch  as  in 
every  language  the  accent  has  a  general  tendency  towards 
either  the  fore  or  the  latter  part  of  the  words,  in  each  lan¬ 
guage  one  or  the  other  of  these  movements  is  the  prevailing 
one.^ 

2.  A  second  stage  is  presented  when  two  words,  or  rather 
two  notions,  are  united  into  one  compound  notion,  either 
into  a  sentence  (in  its  simplest  form)  or  a  part  of  a  sentence. 
Then  the  elevations  (accents),  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
rhythm,  assume  the  character  of  intensified  elevations  and 
depressions,  i.e.  of  high  and  low  tones,  or  rather  of  higher 
and  lower  tones,  or  of  the  preliminary  tone  and  the  principal 
tone,  according  as  the  first  or  second  word  is  to  be  empha¬ 
sized.  Such  cases  are  especially  the  following :  The  con¬ 
struction  with  the  genitive,  as,  lord'  of  the  land ,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  genitive,  as,  king'dom  of 
God",  voice'  of  the  peo"ple ;  logically  identical  with  this  is  the 
case  of  compound  words  (the  status  constructus  of  the  Semitic 
languages),  only  with  the  order  reversed,  as,  Volks'stim'me. 
Further,  when  similar  things  are  paired,  or  put  into  apposi¬ 
tion  with  each  other,  as,  heav'en  and  earth ,  God'  and  Lord  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  come'  and  see",  God'  the  Fa"ther  (in 

1  In  lanpiia^cs  which,  like  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  for  the  most 
part  have  weakened  the  words  with  open  and  short  syllables,  or  their  terminations 
(the  present  German,  and  still  more  the  English),  and  hence  draw  the  accent 
back  as  far  as  ])ossible,  the  movement  is  prineipally  dactylic  or  trochaic,  as  kdt- 
old,  jdktold,  irdfidrus.  In  others,  in  whieh,  through  the  apocope  of  the  vowel  of 
the  final  consonant,  the  compound  or  (for  other  reasons)  long  final  syllable  has 
the  accent  (as  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and,  among  modem  languages,  in  Spanish 
and  French),  the  movement  is  generally  iambic  (or  anapestic),  cf.  kdtdl,  jilidl, 
miujer,  (from  nuift^r),  dnlmdl,  (from  dntmdl),  solv€r  (ivom  sdlveri),  sab€r,  savoir 
(from  sdpird). 
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distinction  from  the  Son).  Again,  substantives  with  adjec¬ 
tives  or  other  modifiers  ;  as,  the  almi'ghty  God  ,  God'  in  heav¬ 
en  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  great'  God"  (exclamation).  Like¬ 
wise  verbs,  with  adverbs  or  objects  and  other  modifiers ;  as, 
rule'  justly,  fear'  God  ,  bring'  to  nought  ;  or,  gov'ern  wise"ly, 
fear'  God"  (not  men),  etc.  Finally,  the  union  of  subject  and 
predicate  in  one  sentence  (when  the  predicate  is  complete  in 
one  word  or  notion) ;  as,  the  sun'  shines ,  the  wind'  blows',  let- 
us-break'  our-bands' ;  or  the  boy'  lies",  love'  is  blind".  The 
first  rhythm,  that  of  the  high  and  low  tone,  as  being  the  one 
adapted  to  the  natural  course  and  intonation  of  the  voice,  and 
as  constituting  in  itself  a  small  rhythmical  period,  is  the 
most  common  and  prevalent.  The  other,  being  occasioned 
by  a  special  emphasis  of  the  sense  (especially  by  antithesis), 
produces  a  tension  which  requires  to  be  relieved,  in  order 
that  the  sentence  may  have  a  rhythmical  conclusion  ;  hence 
admissible  only  in  the  protasis  or  in  a  member  of  a  longer 
period,  not  at  the  end  of  a  series.^ 

3.  A  third  stage  is  presented,  when  more  than  two  notions 
are  united  into  one  sentence  or  into  an  extended  member  of 
a  sentence.  From  these  compound,  logical  members  of  the 
sentence  there  result  compound  members  of  the  rhythm,  i.e. 
various  stages  of  elevation  and  depression,  which  become 
here  really  (in  the  strict  sense)  high  and  low  tones  (in  a  nar¬ 
rower  sense  than  that  described  in  No.  2).  If  they  form  a 
complete  sentence  (completing  the  sense),  so  that  the  voice 
after  rising  sinks  again  to  rest,  then  by  its  rise  and  fall  it 

*  CoiTcsponding  to  this  stage  of  rhythm  is  in  Hebrew  the  composition  of  a 
rhythmical  member  out  of  a  so-called  conjunctivus  and  a  distinctivus,  also  of 
a  subordinate  distinctivus  with  a  superior.  Again,  in  classic  j)rosody,  the 
dipody,  according  to  which  the  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms  were  measured 
(also  in  the  Latin  senarius,  according  to  Terentianus  Maur.,  six  loci,  but  only 
three  ictus  were  counted,  hence  called  trimeter,  “  scandendo  binos  quod  pedes 
coiijungimus  ”),  somewhat  as  the  Roman  passus  in  measuring  distances  are 
double  steps.  This  measurement  rests  on  the  same  rhythmical  principle  and 
impulse,  viz.  to  bring  two  members  (“  feet  ”)  into  the  relation  of  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  tone.  Hence  its  scheme  is  to  l>e  constructed  thus  :  —  —  >^-l-Or_l^^  — 
(Why  the  iambic  rhythms  are  measured  as  trochees,  is  from  a  rhythmical  point 
of  view  unintelligible,  and  seems  to  rest  only  on  a  conceit  of  Bentley). 
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describes  a  complete  bow  or  semicirclo  (periodas),  consisting 
of  two  segments,  and  having  its  points  or  the  boundaries  of 
its  segments  where  that  part  of  the  sentence  comes  which 
is  most  important  in  relation  to  the  sense,  i.e.  where  tlie 
strongest  verbal  accent  (the  high  tone)  falls.  And  the  height 
to  which  it  rises  is  determined  partly  by  the  number  and 
importance  (the  emphasis)  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  and 
accordingly  of  the  intervals  between  the  elevations  and 
depressions,  partly  by  the  strength  of  the  voice.  Within  this 
bow,  however,  and  within  each  of  its  segments,  this  alternate 
rise  and  fall  is  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  (like  ripples  on 
waves),  as  often  as  pairs  of  closely  related  words  or  phrases 
occur  in  it  (like  those  given  in  No.  2).  These  are  accord¬ 
ingly  only  relative  elevations  and  depressions,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  proper  high  and  low  tones  which  form  a  sphere 
of  absolute  rise  and  fall.  As  an  example  of  a  rhythmical 
sentence  in  four  parts,  where  the  rise  and  fall  are  uniform, 
we  may  take  the  first  sentence  in  the  Bible : 

In  the  begin'ning  created  God''  |  the  heav'en  and  the  earth". 

Here  the  boundary  between  the  rising  and  the  falling  part  is 
in  the  word  “  God,”  each  part  being  composed  of  two  rhythmi¬ 
cal  members  or  stages  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice,  each 
of  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  consist  of  a  relatively  high 
and  low  tone  according  to  the  scheme  but  uni¬ 

ted  into  a  sentence  the  first  consists  of  two  stages  of  elevation, 
the  latter  of  two  stages  of  depression,  somewhat  as  follows  ; 

7  7/~j  N  ^ 

Nevertheless  those  smaller  distinctions  of  relative  rise  and  fall 
arc  faintly  traceable  in  connection  with  the  more  prominent 
ones  when  one  pays  careful  attention  ;  and  hence  the  figure  of 
the  rhythm,  in  order  to  be  exact,  must  assume  a  form  some¬ 
what  like  the  following : 

Tr  \  vT 

^  ^  I  ~ 

In  like  manner  the  rhythmical  member,  “  created-God,”  is, 
properly  speaking,  composed  of  two  logical  members  which. 
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taken  by  themselves,  would  constitute  a  rising  and  a  falling 
tone,  but  in  this  connection  are  united  into  one  member  with 
the  rising  inflection.^  By  extending  the  members  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  this  simple  rhythm  becomes  complex,  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  stages,  in  which  case,  of  course,  with  the  number  of  the 
stages  their  diflerence  diminishes,  and  with  the  number  of 
the  members  of  the  hemistich,  or  of  one  stage,  their  move¬ 
ment  becomes  more  rapid ;  e.g.  with  three  members  in  the 
part  having  the  falling  slide  : 

In  the  begin'ning  created  God''  |  the  heav'en  and  the  earth'  and  its  in- 
hab"itants. 

Here  the  word  “  earth  ”  stands  in  a  double  parallelism : 
“  heav'en  and  earth',’’  and  “  earth'  and  its  inhab'itants  ”  ;  in 
the  former  it  has  the  falling,  in  the  latter,  the  rising  slide, 
so  that  its  accent  would  strictly  be  represented  by  -  (a  figure 
which  has  already  been  used  in  treating  of  Latin  and  Greek 
accents,  in  cases  of  .contraction,  where  an  acute  appears 
instead  of  a  circumflex,  e.g.  eerrw?,  from  eo-r^?) ;  its  into¬ 
nation  is  therefore  intermediate  between  the  rising  slide 
of  “  heaven  ”  and  the  falling  slide  of  “  inhabitants  ”  ;  and 
so  the  following  figure  of  a  triple  subdivision  of  the  part 
affected  with  the  falling  slide  is  presented : 

\  \  W 

—  —  — 

Or,  by  resolving  the  antithesis  into  two  parallelisms,  with 
four  members  in  the  falling  slide : 

In  tlie  bogin'ning  created  God'  |  the  heav'en  and  its  host',  the  earths 
and  all  that  is  therein', 

in  the  following  sclieme : 

"7  77 

^ I  ^  z  zrz  I  zrzzrz 

Or,  as  in  Neh.  ix.  C,  three  parallel  sentences  with  six  members: 

The  heavens  with  all-their-host,  the  earth  and  all-things-that-are-therein, 
the  seas  and  all-that-is-thevein : 

1  In  the  Hebrew  oriirinal  this  sentence  contains  no  genuine  rising  slide, 
because,  as  a  single  verse  (period),  it  is,  as  usual,  divided  into  two  independent 
hemistiches,  which  are  too  small  to  take  a  rising  slide. 
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where  furthermore  in  each  of  the  three  parallelisms  the  fall¬ 
ing  part  is  composed  of  a  smaller  elevation  and  depression  : 
“  all'-their-hostV’  etc.  ;  so  that  in  that  portion  of  the  sentence 
which  has  the  downward  slide  there  is  produced  a  compound 
rhythm  having  three  gradations : 

\  \\  \v\ 

7  ^  7  7  5 

■?  T"  ~f  ^  ^  "7 

If,  however,  the  expression  “  in  the  beginning  ”  is  to  be  em¬ 
phasized,  or,  as  in  Nch.  ix.  6  (where  this  expression  does  not 
precede),  the  subject,  “  Thou,  Jehovah^  alone  |  hast  made 
heaven,”  etc.,  so  that  it  alone  has  the  rising  inflection,  and 
all  tlie  rest  the  downward,  then  the  former  part  must  rise  all 
the  higher,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  keep  balance  with  the  com¬ 
plex  falling  })art,  and  to  furnish  the  latter  a  sufficient  lieight 
from  which  to  fall.  Thus  : 

//  \  \N 

In  the  beginning  |  crea'ted  God'  the  heav'en  and  the  earth'. 

W 

//  7  \ 

Thou  alone'  Jehovali'  |  hast  made'  heav'eii  and  its  liost',  etc. 

Sometimes  the  sentence  is  composed  of  two  small  ones  (prot¬ 
asis  and  apodosis,  etc.)  with  the  same  melody,  as, 

lie  speaks',  and-it-is-done'  his  command'  is  obeyed'. 

When  several  notions  belong  logically  together,  as  factors  of 
a  larger  member  of  the  sentence,  and  even  when  they  are 
united  in  the  same  way  (e.g.  by  the  same  grammatical  con¬ 
struction)  they  separate  again  into  pairs  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  attraction  of  each  for  the  other,  according  to 
their  affinities,  e.g. 

The  voice  |  of  the  blood  of  thy  brother  1 1 
where  the  words  “  voice  of  the  blood  ”  naturally  belong 
together,  but  the  genitive  is  drawn  away  from  this  connection 
by  a  second  genitive  still  more  closely  connected  with  it. 
And  thus,  through  the  enlargement  of  a  sentence,  or  of  a 
part  of  a  sentence,  by  the  addition  of  new  factors,  there  result 
constantly  among  them  new  groupings,  and  consequently 
modifications  of  the  rhythm  and  melody ;  in  regard  to  which 
VoL.  XXIV.  No.  93.  3 
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the  change  in  the  position  of  the  words  also  has  much  in¬ 
fluence. 

4.  As  a  fourth  stage  in  the  development  of  rhythm  may  be 
considered  the  case  when  two  or  more  sentences,  which  are 
connected  together  as  protasis  and  apodosis  or  in  some  other 
logical  relation,  and  accordingly  constitute  a  logical  period, 
assume  the  relation  to  each  other  of  elevation  and  depression 
(high  and  low  tone)  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  terms.  Two 
sentences,  e.g.  antecedent  and  consequent : 

/  n  \\ 

And  God'  spake'  |  let  there  he)  light''  ||  and  there  was'  light''. 

Antithesis : 

/  " 

And  God'  called  the  light'  Dag"  |  and  the  darJc’ness  he  called  Night'. 

When  more  than  two  sentences  form  a  period  they  unite 
according  to  their  logical  affinities  in  the  rising  or  the  falling 
scale,  and  constitute  compound  members  in  the  parallelism. 
Examples  of  the  most  manifold  logical  relations  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  sentences  in  a  period  —  at  the  same  time  rhythmi¬ 
cally  controlled  by  the  symmetry  of  the  parallelism,  and 
extending  even  to  the  strophe  —  are  given  in  Hebrew  poetry 
and  in  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  (cf.  the  compilation  in 
De  Wette’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  Iiitrod.  vii.,  or  In- 
trod.  to  the  Old  Test.  §  129  sq.).  As  an  example  of  a  longer 
rhetorical  period,  composed  of  several  smaller  periods,  we 
adduce  only  Isa.  i.  15  : 

When-ye-spread-forth  your-hands,  I-will-hide  mine-eye.s ;  when-ye-make 
many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear :  [  |  for  your  hands  are  full  of  blood. 

/  // 

7  7  \  \ 

Here  two  smaller  periods,  consisting  of  antecedent  and  con¬ 
sequent,  compose  the  first  member,  the  elevation  preceding 
the  concluding  sentence,  which  contains  the  explanation  (the 
reason)  of  what  goes  before ;  the  first  period  constitutes  the 
first  stage  in  the  elevation  ;  the  other,  the  second,  or  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  rising  tone.  Within  these  again  each  antecedent 
rises  while  the  consequent  falls ;  but  these  depressions  are 
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only  relative  and  are  suspended  because  they  belong  to  the 
rising  part  of  the  period  (especially  the  latter,  which  belongs 
to  the  second  stage  of  the  rising  scale) ;  only  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  is  the  fall  an  absolute  one.  In  general,  every 
depression  is  lower,  the  nearer  it  leaves  the  sense  complete, 
i.e.  the  greater  the  whole  is  which  it  terminates,  and  vice 
versa. 

This  is  the  melody  of  speech,  which  was  above  simply  shown 
to  belong  to  the  logical  accent,  but  which  is  made  complete 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  logical  and  the  rhythmical 
principle,  in  which  also  is  alone  to  be  found  the  full  notion 
of  accent.  Properly  to  express  or  render  this  melody  is  the 
business  of  elocution  or  declamation.  On  account  of  the 
manifold  shades  in  the  accent  —  which  image  forth  the  logi¬ 
cal  relations  of  the  sense  —  this  melody  is  richer  than  that 
of  music ;  but  its  extreme  high  and  low  tones  —  even  in  the 
most  elevated  intonation  of  rhetorical  feeling  —  arc  confined 
within  smaller  intervals  of  the  musical  scale,  and  its  tones 
can  accordingly  no  more  be  represented  musically  (by  notes) 
than  can  these  gradations  or  intervals.  Not  till  rhetorical 
tones  rise  into  musical  tones  does  the  voice  rise  and  fall  in 
intervals  that  are  strictly  musical.^ 

1  Tliis  relation  did  not  escape  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  and  rhet¬ 
oricians,  who  exhibit  in  general,  eonceming  everything  relating  to  language 
and  oratory  (both  as  to  essence  and  form),  an  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  observa¬ 
tion,  a  pcrsf»icuity  and  definiteness  of  conception,  which  forms  a  mortifying  con¬ 
trast  with  the  crudeness  with  wliich  our  modern  (especially  German)  gramma¬ 
rians  and  writers  view  and  treat  their  language.  The  most  aceurate  treatment 
of  it  is  to  1)0  found  in  Dionysius  (Halicam.),  Do  Compositionc  verborum,  chap, 
xi.  (cd.  Schaefer),  p.  126,  where  he  reckons  the  melody  of  an  ordinary  speech  to 
embrace  five  notes,  with  the  additional  remark  that  it  does  not  rise  more  than 
three  .and  a  half  tones  in  the  ascending  ;  nor  fall  more  than  this  in  the  descend¬ 
ing  scale :  “  iv\  ^erptiTai  Ziaari^fxazi,  tw  \eyofifV(j)  SidirfvTf  (as  opposed  to  the 
musical  octave,  called  Sid  irairwi/)  ws  tyyKTTa'  kuI  oCrt  ^rrtrdveTat  Wpa  ruv  rptuy 
rdvoy  koI  rjixirovlov  iir\  rh  (rising  slide),  of/re  dvUvai  rod  tovtov  vKtioy 

W  rh  /3apv  (falliTig  slide).  Dionysius  treats  minutely  of  the  musical  intervals 
(p.  1.30,)  where  he  correctly  defines  the  difference  l)ctween  musical  melody  {fj  dpya- 
viKi)  Kcd  i^Sik}]  juoCira,  i.c.  instrumental  and  vocal  music)  and  the  melody  of  sjiecch 
by  saying  that  it  rds  rols  fifKftriv  vwordrTdy  &(wt,  koI  ou  rd  rais 

Kt^fffiv  (i.e.  that  here  the  rhythmieo-musical  element  sudordinates  the  logical 
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This  leads  now  to  the  further  question  :  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  rhythm  of  common  speech  just  considered,  to  that 
of  poetry,  or  rhythmical  discourse  properly  so  called  (of  the 
numerosa  oratio  to  the  numeris  adstricta)  ;  what  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  melody  of  speech  to  strict  melody,  or  that  of  song ; 
and  how  does  the  latter  grow  out  of  the  former  ?  For  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  rhythm  and  melody  are  not  peculiarly  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  poetry  and  song,  but  belong  by  a  general  law  to  all 
human  speech,  how  docs  it  happen  that  men  generally  attri¬ 
bute  them  only  to  poetic  language,  and  call  it  (exclusively  or 
pre-eminently)  “  rhythmical,”  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary 
language,  as  though  the  latter  were  unrhythmical  and  irregu¬ 
lar  {prosa  numeris  soluta)  ?  And  if  this,  as  being  an  error  or 
an  inaccuracy,  needs  no  further  consideration,  why  is  ])octry 
characterized  by  a  rhythm  so  much  more  regular  and  })al{)al)le 
than  that  of  prose,  by  a  rhythm  which  even  in  its  external 
features  is  so  unmistakable,  and  strikes  every  one’s  eye  and 
ear  by  the  form  of  the  words  themselves  and  the  sentences,  ' 
(also  in  writing  outwardly  represented  by  breaks  or  lines), 
as  well  as  by  the  whole  movement  of  the  thought,  all  of 
which  are  throughout  shaped  according  to  a  definite  rhytlnni- 

elcment,  whereas  in  the  former  the  rliythm  and  melody  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  meaning  and  tlie  logical  relations)  ;  and  then  he  gives  an 
example  of  the  deviation  of  the  musieal  pronuneialion  iVom  the  ordinary  intona¬ 
tion  (diatpopa  7]  Sia^epfi  p-ovaiKTi,  sc.  Kojikt])  in  a  j)assagc  from  Euripides. 

P.  135  he  expresses  the  character  of  the  melody  of  ordinary  language 
<p(i)vf]s  as  distinguished  from  song  (epSiK'^i)  hj-  apt  adjectives:  it  is,  he  says, 

tvfifKfs  not  4fjLfjLe\4s,  (vpvdjuov  not  ^ppvOjxov  (caitora,  but  not  canfus ;  numerosa,  hut 
not  numeris  adstricta).  Cf.  also  the  fine  observations  on  rhetorical  rhythm,  and 
its  difference  from  the  poetical,  in  Cicero,  De  Oratore  iii.  43  sq.,  and  especially 
in  the  Orator,  cliap.  16-20,  41-71.  In  modern  literature  I  have  found  the 
above  proposition,  that  language  has  far  finer  intervals,  and  hence  a  much  richer 
“octave"  (?)  than  song,  in  G.  v.  Seckendorff’s  Vorlesungen  liber  Declama¬ 
tion  und  Miniik,  i.  .55-58  ;  the  best  work  on  declamation  that  I  am  acquainted 
with ;  the  author  was,  as  a  practical  s])e.ikcr,  a  celebrated  virtuoso.  He  con¬ 
siders  language  and  declamation  in  general,  especially  from  p.  116  on,  constantly 
from  its  musical  princiide  and  in  correct  relation  to  musical  melody.  Onl\'  the 
ground  of  the  relation  to  the  musieal  tone  is  sought  too  one-sidedly  in  the 
strength  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  below  that  the  musical  tone  is  specifically  (quali¬ 
tatively)  different  from  that  of  speech,  and  arises  from  a  peculiar  intonation. 
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cal  law  and  set  form,  and  which  seem  to  constitute  the  spe¬ 
cific  difference  between  poetry  and  prose  ?  Is  rhythm  in  this 
form  and  application  nothing  but  an  arbitrary,  artificial 
ornament  and  embellishment  of  poetry  ?  or  is  it  the  product 
of  a  law  of  human  nature,  the  natural  utterance  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  state  of  the  human  mind,  as  was  above  demonstrated 
with  regard  to  rhythm  in  general  ?  If,  now,  only  the  latter 
can  be  assumed,  what  is  the  law  or  impulse  of  human  nature 
which  produces  such  a  rhythm,  and  what  is  that  state  of  the 
mind  which  naturally  expresses  itself  in  it  ?  The  question 
likewise  presents  itself:  Of  what  mental  state  is  song  the 
natural  utterance  rather  than  common  language,  and  how 
are  its  particular  tones  formed  ?  To  this  more  intricate 
question  —  a  full  answer  to  which  would  require  a  more 
extended  anthropological  investigation  than  I  can  here  enter 
upon  —  we  devote  a  brief  discussion  in  conclusion.^ 

Although  rhythm,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  human  speech, 
cannot  be  lacking  in  any  kind  of  discourse,  it  is  yet  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  very  different  degrees  of  development  and  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  more  prominent  and  distinct,  the  more  forci¬ 
bly  the  voice  pronounces  its  intonations  and,  as  it  were, 
swells  its  weaves,  and  thus  increases  the  force  and  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  movement ;  for  then  its  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions  arc  separated  more  widely  from  each  other  and  thus 
come  more  decidedly  to  balance  one  another,  just  as  the 
wave  rises  the  higher,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  water  and 
the  force  which  sets  it  in  motion.  This  strength  of  intona¬ 
tion  or  of  the  undulation  of  the  voice  may  indeed  be  arbitra¬ 
rily  produced,  but  it  is  naturally  the  effect  of  an  elevated 
state  of  the  mind ;  primarily,  of  a  state  of  excitement  or 
emotion,  which  raises  the  undulation  of  the  blood,  and  hence 
increases  the  force  of  the  voice,  as  well  as  of  all  other  vital 
manifestations.  But  this  only  to  a  certain  point.  An  intel¬ 
lectual  element  must  interpose,  by  which  the  emotion  is  kept 
from  breaking  out  into  a  wild  tumult,  controlled  and  con- 

^  Cf.  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Psalms  Vol.  iv.  (Untersuchung  der  Psalmeu- 
sammlung  iiberhaupt),  §  6,  where  this  is  somewhat  more  minutely  treated. 
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ducted  in  a  particular  direction,  and  thus  brouglit  into  a 
regular  undulation  ;  so  that  the  modulation  of  the  voice  flows 
from  a  similar  movement  of  the  soul.  Now  this  is  the  case 
in  the  poetic  mood  or  enthusiasm.  This  is  that  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  emotional  excitement  is  produced  by  a  poetic 
idea,  i.e.  by  a  conception  which  rouses  the  feelings  and  at 
the  same  time  attracts  to  itself  the  intollectua  Icontemplation, 
thus  occupying  at  once  both  the  intellect  and  the  feelings ;  a 
state,  therefore,  in  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  one- 
sidedly  sways  the  soul,  but  each  permeates  the  other,  and  is 
thus  held  in  balance ;  in  which  consequently  the  excited 
fountain  of  emotion,  curbed  and  guided  by  the  intellectual 
element  of  thought,  is  brought  into  an  undulatory,  vibratory 
(i.e.  rhythmical)  motion,  swinging,  as  it  were,  upon  which 
the  soul  can  pour  out  its  feelings  and  meditations  in  no  other 
way  than  in  wave-like  or  symmetrical  (i.e.  rhythmical)  sen- 
tences.i 

This  rhythmical  movement  of  the  soul  in  the  poetic  mood 
seizes  the  whole  man  with  irresistible  force,  and  hence  ex¬ 
presses  itself  through  all  the  human  organs  which  are  capable 
of  movement  or  activity,  external  or  internal,  bodily  or 
mental.  Externally  (physically),  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  feet,  and  accompanied  by  cor¬ 
responding  movements  of  the  whole  body,  i.e.  by  dancing, 
in  its  original  significance  —  the  rudest  and  most  expressive 
utterance  of  the  poetic  mood  in  a  state  of  nature.  Next  by 
rhythmico-musical  tones  or  sounds  of  the  voice,  i.e.  by  singing, 
which  even  without  words  serves  to  express  poetic  moods, 
especially  joyous  moods.  This  is  an  elevation  or  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  common  language,  yet  specifically  difierent  from  it, 
i.e.  not  only  in  the  degree  of  force,  but  also  in  the  kind  of 
intonation.  Its  tones  arise  not  only  from  the  stronger  into¬ 
nation  of  the  voice  (which  is  produced  also  in  crying  or 
shouting  in  a  still  greater  degree,  yet  without  becoming  song), 
but  also  from  the  peculiar  swell  and  oscillation  which  the 

1  This  may  be  both  psychologically  and  physically  more  particularly  shown ; 
Imt  there  is  no  space  for  it  here  (vid.  my  Psalms,  as  quoted  p.  21,  note). 
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voice  assumes,  in  a  noticeable  undulation,  on  which  the  voice 
pours  out  distinctly  vibratory  (elastic)  tones,  which  rise  and 
fall  at  great  intervals,  i.e.  musical  tones.  Song  can,  it  is 
true,  be  at  any  time  arbitrarily  produced  ;  but,  as  a  free  and 
natural  utterance,  it  is  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  poetic 
mood,  and  is  its  specific  language,  so  that  this  mood  may  be 
properly  defined  and  illustrated  by  designating  it  as  the  mood 
ill  which  one  “  sings.”  These  tones  and  strains,  when  pro¬ 
duced  l)y  an  instrument,  instead  of  by  the  voice,  give  us 
iiistrumcntal  music,  which  is  likewise  primarily  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  poetic  mood.  This  mood  finds  its  most  spiritual 
expression,  when  it  gives  utterance  not  only  to  a  general, 
vague  feeling  in  rude  tones  of  melody  or  music,  but  to  a 
definite  idea,  consisting  of  distinct  notions,  in  words,  i.e.  in 
song.  Tliis  is  poetry  in  its  full  dcvelojiment,  i.e.  brought 
hefore  the  consciousness  and  spiritually  transfigured,  and  is 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  poetic  mood.  This  mood 
manifests  itself  most  strikingly  in  the  union  and  harmoniou* 
co-operation  of  all  the  three  modes  of  expression  —  dancing, 
music,  and  singing,  as  it  is  found  aiyong  jieople  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  but  this  union  is  natural  and  feasible  only  at  a 
certain  stage  of  cultivation  ;  when  this  is  passed,  music  and 
singing  arc  separated  from  dancing ;  instrumental,  further, 
from  vocal  music  ;  and  song  becomes  a  mere  jioem  not  to  bo 
sung,  lly  tliis  separation  the  several  arts  receive  more  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  are  in  danger  of  becoming  too  artificial  and  of 
degenerating,  i.e.  of  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  truly 
poetical,  of  being  removed  from  their  original  source,  and  of 
forgetting  tlieir  proper  nature  and  design.^  In  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  as  singing  and  dancing  are  an  expression  of  poetic 
feeling,  which  consists  in  a  rhythmical,  undulatory  movement 
of  the  soul,  the  law  of  their  movement  and  their  essential 
character  must  consist  in  the  parallelism  of  their  members. 
This  parallelism,  however,  is  susceptible  of  various  degrees 
of  development,  according  as  it  relates  to  the  larger  series 
or  the  smaller  members  of  the  series.  This  is  most  clearly 

^  Cf.  Herder,  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry,  ii.  7,  p.  266  sq. 
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seen  in  the  dance,  where  either  the  only  discernible  rhythm 
consists  in  parallel  rows  (circular  dance,  chorus)  as  in  the 
dances  of  rude  people  and  the  old  national  dances  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  dramatically  represent  a  poetic  mood,  situation 
or  experience  of  the  human  heart  and  life,  and  so  involve 
the  soul  of  dance  without  measuring  off  its  separate  move¬ 
ments  ;  or  the  movement  is  likewise  rhythmically  regulated 
and  divided  off,  down  to  its  smallest  parts,  the  single  steps, 
by  the  constant  return  of  a  uniform  parallelism  of  the  step, 
i.e.  by  the  alternation  of  heavy  and  light  treads  in  the  same 
measure ;  or,  finally,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  dancing 
steps  without  any  larger  rows,  and  so  without  expressing 
any  poetic  thought  (body  without  soul),  like  our  waltzes,  etc. 
The  same  distinctions  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rhythm  of  music 
and  of  other  tones  (e.g.  of  the  drum),  which  must  assert  itself 
not  only  in  the  minutiae,  by  means  of  the  so-called  measure, 
i.e.  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  parallelism  of  accented 
and  unaccented  tones,  but  also  on  a  larger  scale,  by  means 
of  the  parallelism  of  the  musical  strains  and  periods.  And 
this  is  found  in  its  most  perfect  and  noble  form  in  poetic 
utterance,  in  song.  This,  as  a  marrying  of  the  inward  Avitli 
the  outward,  of  thought  with  tones  or  words,  includes  two 
methods  by  which  the  poetic  mood  expresses  itself,  therefore 
a  twofold  rhythm.  First,  an  inward  rhythm,  that  of  the 
thoughts  themselves.  For  since  the  essence  of  the  poetic 
mood  consists  in  a  regular  undulation  of  excited  feeling,  the 
course  of  poetic  thought  must  also  be  undulatory,  conse¬ 
quently  must  consist  in  a  continuous  parallelism  of  tlioughts 
and  sentences.  This  is  the  soul  of  poetry  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  rhythm.  This  inner  rhythm,  or  rhythm  of  the 
thoughts,  manifests  itself  outwardly  in  language  (song)  in 
gradations  similar  to  those  of  the  rhythm  of  dancing  and  of 
music.  At  first  it  only  brings  the  larger  series,  the  sentences 
and  periods,  into  parallelism,  making  verses  and  strojdies, 
the  latter  sometimes  outwardly  represented  by  responding 
choruses  (Heb.  ri:?  of  the  chorus,  Exod.  xv.  21 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  7).  This  is  the  oldest  and  most  essential  form  of 
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rhythm,  further  than  which  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament 
did  not  get.  In  modern  poetry  it  is  distinguished  by  rhyme, 
i.c.  by  the  similar  sound  of  the  termination  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  series,  in  order  to  make  the  parallelism  strike  the  ear 
more  distinctly.  Or  the  se[)arate  words  and  syllables  are 
also  rhythmically  regulated  (syllabic  rhythm)  by  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  undulation  of  elevated  and  depressed  syl¬ 
lables  (“  foot,”  more  correctly,  versc-stc}),  analogous  to 
the  dancing-step,  from  ijassim) ;  in  which  case  the 

syllables  are  either  measured  according  to  their  length 
(metre),  or  only  counted,  Avitli  or  without  regard  to  the  ver¬ 
bal  accent.  This  is  the  most  perfect  rhythm :  a  thorough¬ 
going  division  of  articulate  language  from  the  largest  down 
to  the  smallest  parts.  Descending  (analytically)  it  is  attained 
by  a  continued  dichotomy  or  dissection  of  the  periods  (of  the 
verse),  by  means  of  an  incision  in  the  middle  (the  so-called 
caesura  of  classical  prosody),  into  i)arallel  members  or  antith¬ 
eses,  then  into  hemistiches,  then  into  dipodies  (})arallel  double 
steps).  Then,  in  an  ascending  direction,  the  verses  are  united 
into  groups  of  verses  (strophes),  first  into  distiches,  then  into 
various  other  combinations ;  but  everywhere  is  j)arallelism. 
Even  when  the  rhythm  in  all  its  gradations  and  forms  is  tri¬ 
partite  (compound),  the  fundamental  law  of  parallelism,  or 
of  the  antithesis  of  two  members,  is  not  abolished ;  because 
then  two  parts  always  stand  over  against  a  third,  often  in  the 
comjdeted  form  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis,  which 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  ojiposition  in  a  higher  unity. ^  And 
as  there  are  dances  which  consist  merely  in  dancing-steps 

1  The  same  law  appears  in  the  region  of  visible  things  as  the  law  of  symmetry 
—  a  fundamental  condition  of  every  manifestation  and  form  of  the  beautiful,  the 
perfect  analogue  of  rhythm  for  the  ear,  not  transferred  I'rom  the  latter  to  the 
eye,  but  proceeding  from  the  same  fundamental  law  of  human  life.  And  whence 
the  bewitching  charm  wliich  everything  that  conforms  to  tliis  law  has  for  us  ? 
Whence  in  particular  the  wonderful  power  of  music  over  man,  celebrated  even 
in  the  myths  of  antiipiity  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  makes  us  so  proud  and 
buoyant  and  (piickens  every  pulse  ?  It  is  not  the  tickling  effect  of  the  tones, 
but  its  rhi/fliin,  which,  proceedimj  from  the  quickened  pulse  of  the  source  of  our  life, 
excite  the.  same,  pulsation  of  elevated  life  in  every  hearer ;  it  rests  therefore  on  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  law  of  our  life. 
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whicli  are  not  united  into  larger  choral  dances,  so  there  is  a 
rhythm  in  speech  which  prevails  only  in  the  separate  words 
and  their  syllables  without  extending  to  the  sentences  and 
periods,  as,  e.g.  when  one  writes  prose  in  iambics. ^ 

Next  to  poetry,  the  language  of  elevated  oratory  presents 
the  most  marked  and  distinct  development  of  rhythm.  It 
too  flows  from  an  excited,  elevated  mood  (so-called  pathos) ; 
but,  in  so  far  as  the  stimulating  idea  is  a  general  truth  or  a 
moral  good,  it  seeks  to  fill  others  with  enthusiasm  for  it  and 
incite  them  to  action  ;  hence  it  aims  at  an  effect  on  the  outer 
world,  and  serves  accordingly  an  intelligent  design  ;  whereas 
poetry  proper  has  no  other  end  than  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  its  feelings  in  words,  and  thus  to  satisfy  itself.  In  case 
of  preponderating  emotion,  at  the  highest  point  of  oratorical 
enthusiasm,  the  language  will  rise  into  almost  the  musical 
flow  and  rhythm  of  that  of  poetry,  and  will  advance  in  par¬ 
allel  sentences,  nay,  even  periods,  which,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  lyric  poetry  only  by  a  greater 
fulness  in  thought  and  expression  (so  with  the  prophets  or 
orators  of  the  Old  Testament).  When  the  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  preponderates,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  approximate 
to  prose,  and  the  rhythm  or  })arallelism  peculiar  to  every 
elevated  mood  will  manifest  itself  only  in  a  more  free  and 
unconstrained  form,  in  a  general  striving  after  parallelism 
and  fulness  of  expression,  sonorousness  in  the  final  words, 
etc.  (so-called  oratorical  numerus)  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  increased  strength  of  the  voice  calls  up  the  logical  an¬ 
titheses  involved  in  every  discourse,  and  finely  unfolds  them 
in  series  of  sounds  rhythmically  controlled,  i.e.  as  much  as 
possible  made  to  balance  each  other.  In  ordinary  discourse, 
or  so-called  common  prose,  where,  in  the  total  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional  excitement,  the  stream  of  the  discourse  glides  along 
calmly  and  without  any  visible  undulation,  so  that  in  it  the 

1  These  various  {trades  of  rhythm,  as  also  the  analogy  of  daneinj^,  have  been 
already  yiointcd  out  by  Dc  Wette  in  the  Introd.  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  §  viii.,  where  in  general  excellent  observations  on  rhythm  are  to  be 

found. 
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logical  members  and  antitheses  sink  and  disappear,  rhythm 
seems  to  he  wholly  wanting,  and  it  is  generally  designated, 
in  distinction  from  poetry  and  rhetorico-rhythmical  prose,  as 
unrhythmical.  But,  as  has  been  already  observed,  this  is 
only  relatively  correct.  In  fact  there  is  rhythm  here  as  well 
as  accent,  but  in  such  fine  and  obscure  gradations  that  they 
are  for  the  ear  scarcely  perceptible.  But  the  concealed 
rhythm  of  prose  discloses  itself  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  voice 
pronounces  stronger  intonations,  and  by  this  means  all  prose, 
even  the  most  speculative  and  profound,  may  be  spoken  and 
read  in  perfect  rhythm  (in  which  case,  to  be  sure,  thei-e  is 
presented  a  ridiculous  incongruity  of  matter  and  delivery). 
Such  a  rhythmical  elocution,  and  that  too,  of  the  most 
solemn  kind,  has  become  customary  among  the  Jews,  as  also 
among  other  people,  especially  in  reading  the  scriptures,  all 
parts  of  them,  even  the  purely  historical.  And  after  it  had 
for  a  long  time  been  verbally  handed  down  as  an  acquired 
art  of  the  prelectors  and  grammarians,  it  finally  received  a 
fixed  designation  in  the  text  of  the  sacred  books,  as  we  find 
it  now  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  prepare 
the  way  for  a  correct  understanding  of  this,  is  the  object  of 
this  investigation. 

Excursus. 

The  rhythmical  law  manifests  itself,  in-  the  first  place,  in 
the  position  of  the  accent,  i.e.  in  the  determination  of  the 
syllable  which  it  shall  affect.  Here  the  general  rule  holds, 
that  the  verbal  accent,  w'ithout  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
root,  rests,  even  in  the  longest  word,  only  on  one  of  the 
three  last  syllables,  and  according  to  the  quantity  or  length 
of  the  two  last.  If  these  are  both  short,  the  accent  rests 
on  the  antepenultimate ;  if  both  are  long,  or  even  only  one 
of  them  (in  Greek  it  is  the  last,  in  Latin  the  next  to  the 
last),  on  the  ponultimate  (on  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble,  see  below)  ;  and  afterwards  the  tone  moves  forwards 
and  backwards.  E.g.  Greek :  cTo/xaro?,  aTOfiircov’,  avdpay- 
7ro9,  avOptoTToov )  ervirov,  eTVTrerrjv.  Latin:  Mace  do  ^ 
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Macedlnes^  Macedonia  ;  puervs^  puer^rum^  puercri'mque ; 
audlRnt,  audirbam,  audiebdmiis.^  Arabic  and  Ethioj)ic : 
kdtdld,  katdlta,  hataltunna  ;  jdktcld,  jdJctolu^  JaJctdlna,  jak- 
tlli'na  ;  jahuLu^  jahRluna  ;  vdllddd,  valldddkd^  valla, ddt(7kd ; 
Substantives :  kdtelu,  kdttddta,  kateUna  ;  mcdinutd^  indtu^ 
indtdni ;  also  with  enclitics :  kdllarnd,  'enddmd,  but  ’eldmdy 
etc.^  At  first  sight  the  Hebrew  intonation,  which  puts  the 

^  So  in  the  Romance  languages  (N.  B.  in  so  far  as  tlie  Latin  quantity  lias  been 
preserved,  especially  in  Italian),  as  credere,  credeva,  credevdmo ;  dmulxi,  dhumo  (in 
Spanish  d/idiim,  because  the  penultimate  is  here  shortened) ;  beuef'lco,  hwt  pndico, 
etc. ;  in  Sjianisli,  even  in  case  of  apocope  of  the  final  vowel  if  the  (piantity  is  not 
thus,  as  usual,  lengthened,  as  dnrjel,  drdin,  di/ire/,  dinan  (Ital.  dmdiio,  from  amant). 
Even  in  English  the  Latin  accentuation,  under  the  same  conditions  makes  itself 
felt;  e.g.  the  words  in  -dlor,  '-Itp,  -ietj,  (Latin  >-lfas,  (etas),  >-ent  (Latin  -ens), 
-Imen  ;  adjectives  in  -Ic,  -Id,  -It,  etc.,  e.g.  prolific,  histdrlc,  mosaic,  intrepid, 
illicit,  and  many  others  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  definite  termination.  It 
is  true  that  in  many  other  words  from  the  Latin  (or  French)  the  accent,  con¬ 
forming  to  the  English  rhythm,  which  sjirings  from  the  accent  of  the  German 
element,  and  is  applied  to  the  Romanic,  where  it,  of  course,  can  only  jiroduce 
confusion,  is  thrown  back  further  than  in  Latin.  This,  however,  has  always 
been  first  brought  about  by  apocope,  together  with  a  shortening  of  the  last  syl¬ 
lables,  while  the  rule  for  the  position  of  the  accent  itself  remains  in  general 
unshaken.  Only  in  many  forms,  in  which  many  syllables  of  formation  are 
heaped  together  at  the  close,  the  German  tendency  to  shorten  these  and  draw 
back  the  accent  as  near  as  possible  upon  the  root  conflicts  with  the  rule,  e.g. 
dmlcaidjj,  dmlabtiniss,  where  the  accent  is  crowded  back  upon  the  fourth  and 
fifth  syllabic.  The  same  thing  is  effected  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  especially  by 
the  aiipcnding  of  short,  unaccented  suffixes  to  the  verb ;  e.g.  mdndu-vlsene,  biis- 
cd-mild.  But  these  are  consequences  which,  in  a  certain  scn.se,  are  forced  upon 
language  against  its  w'ill,  and  which  in  pronunciation  arc  cither  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  accommodated  to  the  normal  measure,  or  arc  entirely  .avoided,  as  for  the 
most  part  in  Italian.  Since  in  all  these  l.anguages  the  Latin  quantity  and  accen¬ 
tuation  is  so  powerful  as  to  determine  the  jironunciation,  the  latter  can  of  course 
be  understood  and  fixed  only  by  reference  to  the  Latin  forms ;  and  it  is  (juite 
preposterous  to  seek  to  fix  it  merely  by  mechanical  rules  —  .according  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  the  final  syllables  without  regard  to  derivation  —  rules  which  have 
just  as  m.any  or  even  more  e.xceptions,  and  arc  of  no  use  at  all,  and  through 
which  thick  volumes,  especially  on  English  pronunciation,  are  made  fruitless 
and  aimless. 

When  this  Essay  was  first  published  (1852)  I  assumed  that  also  in  Sanscrit  — 
W'hosc  vocalization  rivals  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  in  purity  and  trueness  to  its 
original  character  —  the  etymological  jainciple  of  accentuation,  as  in  Greek, 
stands  under  the  rhythmical  law,  all  the  more  inasmuch  as  the  remarkable  law 
running  through  all  forms  —  the  law  of  equilibrium  between  root  and  formation 
or  inflexion  endings  —  testifies  to  the  power  of  this  law.  This  assumption,  never- 
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accent  for  tlie  most  part  on  the  last  syllable,  and  only  by  way 
of  exception  on  'the  penultimate,  never  on  the  antepenulti- 

thcless,  lias  not  been  confirniecl  by  the  later  investigations  respeeting  the  aetual 
Sanseiit  aeeentuation  as  regards  tlie  linal  syllables,  —  in  Henley’s  Grammatik 
(Leij)sic,  185i)  and  Hopp’s  Vergleiehende  Aeeentuationssysteni  des  Sanserit 
and  des  Griecliischen  (Berlin,  1834).  Bopp  makes  it  even  exaetly  opposed  to 
tlie  rhythmical  law,  whose  prevalence  in  the  Greek  language  he  considers  a 
mark  of  degeneracy,  and  designates,  as  the  principle  of  the  Sanserit  accent,  the 
“  juisliing  back  ”  of  the  tone  as  far  as  jiossible  toAvards  the  beginning  of  the  word, 
which,  he  says,  was  esteemed  the  “  most  dignilied  and  forcible  ”  accentuation 
(p.  l(j).  This  Avould  surely  be  no  jirinciple  at  all ;  and  so  in  his  preface  (p.  v) 
he  lays  it  down,  over  against  the  logical  princijilc  of  the  German  languages  and 
tlie  rhythniica!  jirineiple  of  the  others,  as  a  third,  free  or  grammatical,  in  Sanscrit 
confined  to  no  limits  (Avithout  laAv  therefore).  Not  having  grasped  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  rhythmical  hiAv,  Avhich,  as  I  have  shoAvn,  is  a  laAv  of  nature,  and 
finding,  in  the  consequent  fact  that  the  accent  is  limited  to  the  last  three  syl¬ 
lables,  only  an  arbitrary  confinement  of  the  accent,  he  makes  the  principle  of 
the  Sanscrit  accent  only  to  consist  negatiAcly  in  freedom  from  this  constraint, 
Avithout  stating  clearly  Avhat  the  positive  hiAv  is.  This  is,  hoAvever,  in  fact,  of  a 
rhythmical  character ;  for  the  Sanscrit  accent,  to  express  it  briefly,  IblloAVs  the 
centre  of  gravity,  ie.  that  jioint  in  the  Avord  Avherc  the  equilibrium  betAveen 
difi’crent  elements  or  factors  of  the  Avord  rests.  Only  it  is  not  merely  mechanical, 
determined  by  the  outAvard  gravity  (length)  of  the  syllables,  as  in  most  languages, 
but  chiefly  organic,  determined  by  the  significance  of  the  syllable  in  question  in 
its  relation  to  the  Avholc  AA-ord  and  the  other  factors,  i.e.  it  rests  ui>on  the  syllahle 
Avhich  is  for  the  form  the  most  important  (as  the  soul  of  the  Avord),  and  the  out¬ 
ward  AA'cight  of  the  other  factors  operates  only  conditionally.  Accordingly  the 
accent  rests  :  ( 1 )  on  tlie  root,  on  the  kernel  of  the  AA'ord  (as  in  German),  Avhere  the 
root  appears  strong  (i.e.  Avhen  the  formation-endings  arc  defective,  strengthened 
from  the  simjtle  root),  cither  absolutely  strong  or  conditionally  so,  according 
to  the  strcjigth  of  the  terminations  that  are  added  ;  (2)  on  the  syllable  of  forma¬ 
tion  Avhich  determines  the  sense  :  either  (a)  derivatively,  from  the  root  to  the 
particular  form  in  appended  voAvels,  a,  u  (tin),  nd,  these  likcAvise  jiartly  absolutely, 
partly  conditionally  strong ;  or  (b)  derivatiA’ely,  and  at  the  same  time  sen  ing 
asinllection  syllables  in  prefixes  —  augment  and  reduplication  ( long  and  sliort) ; 
the  first  absolute  and  changeless,  the  latter  conditioned  by  the  strength  of  the 
inflection-endings,  and  hence  changing  except  in  the  desidcrative.  But  Avhen 
the  accent  is  conditioned  and  changeable,  there  is  seen  an  oscillation  iK'tAAcen 
four  elements  (factors) — stem,  aoaacI  of  formation,  mode-voAvel,  and  jiersonal 
ending.  First,  betAveen  the  mode-voAvel  and  personal  ending  of  Aveak  stems,  viz. 
in  the  modi(s  Miijnus  (potential,  subjunctive,  Avhere  the  significance  of  the  AAord 
lies  in  the  mode-A'OAvel  and  the  personal  endings  are  stiortened,  as  in  the  preterite) ; 
here  the  accent  rests  cither  on  the  strotig  modc-voAvel  hefore  the  AA'cak  personal 
ending,  or  on  the  strong  personal  ending  after  a  shortened  modc-voAvcl ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  ease  of  reduplication,  on  this  ;  in  the  Subj.  1st  Fers.,  cither  on  the 
strong  stem  or  voAvel  of  formation,  in  spite  of  the  strong  mode-voAvel  d,  and  in 
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mate  — just  contrary  to  the  Arabic  and  Etliiopic  intonation 
(cf.  hatdl,  jiktdl  with  kdtala,  jdktolo) — seems  to  deviate 
entirely  from  this  rule.  Yet  a  closer  view  shows  that  the 
variation  is  only  accidental,  and  that  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement.  The  reason  why  the  Hebrew  accent  is  limited 
to  the  last  two  syllables  is  the  same  as  operates  similarly  in 
other  languages,  viz.  because  those  syllables,  like  the  syl¬ 
lables  in  general,  according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  handed  down  to  us,  are  always  long  or  heavy, 
partly  by  position,  partly  by  nature,  or  by  artilicial  length¬ 
ening  of  the  vowels.  That  it  mainly  rests  on  the  ultimate, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  syllable,  on  account  of  the 
general  apocope  of  the  original  final  vowel  (still  retained  in 
the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  languages),  has  become  in  all  radical 
words  compound,  i.e.  the  product  of  a  contraction  of  two 
simple  ones  {4ul  and  -thl  from  4jld,  -tcl  from  -ijld,  etc.), 
and  therefore,  in  a  language  which  has  such  rigid  rules  and 
so  delicate  a  sense  for  syllabication  in  regard  to  the  consonant 
as  the  Semitic  have,  must  necessarily  draw  the  accent  to 
itself.  And  this  holds  true,  of  course,  also  of  the  inflected 
final  syllables  of  the  same  kind.^  The  accent  can  fall  on  the 

the  Imp.  (2d  and  3d  Pers.  exc.  3d  Sing.),  when  the  stem  is  weak  and  without 
mode-vowel,  on  the  personal  ending.  Next,  the  oscillation  takes  place  between 
the  vowel  of  formation  and  the  personal  ending :  when  the  strong  vowel  a  occurs, 
unconditionally  upon  it ;  when  the  weak  vowels  u,  nn,  ni  occur,  conditionally, 
according  to  the  weakness  of  the  personal  ending.  Finally,  between  the  stem 
and  the  personal  endings  (when  no  vowel  of  formation  comes  between,  .and  the 
personal  endings  arc  immediately  appended),  on  the  strong  stem  bclore  weak 
personal  endings,  and  vice  versa. 

1  The  same  phenomenon  appears  also  in  the  Romanic  languages,  especially 
in  the  Spanish,  where  in  consequence  of  apocope  compound  final  syllables  arise, 
which  are  now  prolonged,  and  draw  the  accent  to  itself;  c.g.  so/rer  from  the 
Latin  sdlvlrl.  In  French  this  lengthening  is  often  carried  still  further,  so  us  to 
form  diphthongs,  as  sdperl,  saber,  saco\r.  Also  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  this  rule 
must  hold,  although  not  recognized.  That  the  Arabian  grammarians  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  is  quite  explicable  from  the  fact  .that  the  thing  with  them  is  only 
an  exception ;  and,  considering  the  defectiveness  of  their  rules  on  this  subject 
(in  most  languages  the  one  least  noticed;  cf.  the  meagre,  shallow,  and  discon¬ 
nected  statements  in  Silvestre  dc  Sacy,  Gram.  Art.  i.  p.  145,  cd.  1),  this  omission 
can  prove  nothing  against  analogy  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  An  indirect, 
although  distorted,  testimony  for  it  is  found,  moreover,  in  the  droll  statement 
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penultimate  only  in  two  cases  :  either  when  a  word  originally 
monosyllabic  and  ending  in  two  consonants  receives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  for  syllables,  a  second  unaccented  one,  as 
kodesch  from  k'dscli,  tuhu  instead  of  tohv,  cli6\i  for  cholj ; 
or  when  an  inflection-ending,  forming  an  open  syllable,  has 
been  added.  According  to  this  simple  law,  its  position 
changes  in  words  to  which  new  syllables  are  added,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  character  of  the  final  syllables ;  e.g.  verbs :  ka<a7, 
katdlti,  tfalti'm,  kftaU-hu,  btaltihcm ;  Jak'mn,fkiimjn,j''kii- 
mthii,  fkimun'clum ;  substantives:  kOtcl,  kotlih,  kotTnn  ; 
m'd'ndh,  nfdui'dh,  Titdinathdim  ;  dcJbdr,  dbdr'im,  d'brcch'm. 
Yet  many  inflection-endings  with  open  final  syllables  —  these 
being  always  long  by  nature  —  draw  the  accent  to  themselves; 
either  unconditionally,  by  their  greater  length  and  importance, 
as,  e.g.  the  feminine  ending  dh  (n-)  in  the  noun  (in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  unaccented  accusative  ending  dh)  and  the 
pronominal  suffixes  i  and  particularly  6  and  dh  which, 
as  being  contractions  from  dhd  and  dhd,  must  have  the 
accent ;  or  o!)ly  in  the  connection  of  the  sentence,  when  the 
open  penultimate  syllable,  which  strictly  should  have  the 
accent,  is  thrown  out ;  whereas  at  the  close  of  the  sentence 
(in  pause)  it  reappears  on  the  latter.  Thus,  katiu,  katdld ; 
kub'dii,  kvbi'dCi  (from  kubed)  ;  vajjthi  (cf.  irarpo^i, 

TraTepos:).  Sometimes  also  the  accent  is  drawn  back  from  the 
ultimate  upon  the  open  penultimate  for  particular  reasons, 


(in  Silvcstrc  dc  Sacy,  ibid.  No.  7),  that  every  compound  syllable,  as  often  as  it 
occurs  in  a  word  is  to  be  accented,  e.jf.  estarhrd^tu  !  (This  Bopp  also,  ibid  Rom. 
159,  finds  inconceivable.)  That  the  compound  final  syllable  of  the  imperative 
has  the  accent  (e.j^.  oktdJ)  is  stated  by  Ewald,  Gram.  Ar.  i.  §  142.  The  same 
must  be  true  of  the  Future  apocop.  and  the  jjronominal  suffixes  tom,  koin  and 
horn,  as  well  as  of  the  ])ara"ogic  Future  and  Imperative  in  an  (for  dnna ) ;  with  the 
penultimate  comj)Ound  syllable  l)efore  open  inflection-endings  it  is  of  course  the 
case.  In  Ethioj.ic  the  unaccented  j)ronunciation  of  the  compound  final  Syllable 
in  the  noun,  as  vidnfds,  demjil  (nominative)  from  the  full  mdnfasa  of  the  Ace. 
and  status  constructus,  remains  ;  and  so  is  to  be  exjdained  doubtless  also  that  of 
the  Fut.  (which  is  here  always  apocopated)  iijdl>it,jdyhdr,  i.c.  it  arises  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  accent  of  the  full  fonns  on  the  antepenultimate  (cf.  the  above-mentioned 
extension  of  the  opposite  Hebrew  rhythm  beyond  its  limits).  This  is  true  per¬ 
haps  also  of  the  Arabic  Fut.  apocop.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  original  and 
normal. 
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especially  when  an  accented  syllable  immediately  follows, 
e.g.  hdrd^  16  (instead  of  Ictlrd),  latet,  Vclid  (from  Ifitet)} 

Blit  all  this  accords  entirely  with  the  rhythmical  law  of 
the  alternation  and  equilibrium  of  rise  and  fall,  and  indeed 
can  be  explained  only  by  it.  The  reason  wdiy  the  accent  can 
stand  only  on  one  of  the  last  three  syllables  is  that  a  simple 
rhythmical  department,  the  elevation  in  which  is  marked  by 
the  accent,  can,  strictly  speaking,  include  only  two  syllables, 
and  can  include  tlirce  only  when  in  the  descending  part  two 
short  syllables  (or  syllables  shortened  in  pronunciation)  are 
equal  to  one  long  one ;  so  that  the  regulative  scheme  ^ 
or  _i  _  hero  alternates  with  the  variations  ^  ^  ^ 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  syllables  ;  in  which  connection 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  emphasis  of  the  rising  slide  gives 
to  the  short  syllables  so  much  force  that  it  can  balance  even 
a  protracted  downward  slide,  and  that  the  lack  of  intonation 
in  the  downward  slide  shortens  long  syllables.  In  polysyl¬ 
lables  the  fore  part  of  the  word  forms  a  sphere  in  wiiich 
preliminary  strokes  introduce  the  accented  part,  and,  when 
it  consists  of  several  syllables,  secondary  accents  come  in 
of  themselves,  which  in  most  languages  are  recognized  and 
fixed,  and  in  many,  as  the  Hebrew  and  the  English,  are 
rhythmically  regulated.  The  verbal  accent  however  must, 
in  such  ivords,  select  not  the  fore,  but  the  latter,  part  for 
its  sphere  (which  part,  on  account  of  the  inflection-endings 
W'liich  modify  the  sense,  is  also  the  most  important  part 
of  the  word),  because  only  hero  can  the  rhythm  be  prom¬ 
inent,  since  it  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  again  by  the 
unaccented  syllables  following.  So  also  the  rhythm  of  a 


1  A  real  exception  to  the  rule  of  accentuation  in  question  is  found  however  in 
the  German  lanfruaj^c  in  its  ])rescnt  form,  in  which,  on  account  of  a  weakening 
of  the  former  full,  strong  endings,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  lengthening  and  con¬ 
tracting  of  short  syllables  in  the  middle,  the  .accent  h.as  gradually  come  to  be  put 
always  on  the  kernel  of  the  word,  on  the  root,  and  thus  depends  oji  the  sense, 
not  the  length  of  the  syllabic.  Y^et  even  here  the  exception  is  not  uniform ; 
e.g.  cf.  lefxfiidiff  with  Mmid,  tvahrhdft'uf  with  wdhrhajl,  allmachtiy  with  dllmacht. 
On  this  transition  in  general,  vid.  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  i.  12  sq. 
(2d  ed.). 
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sentence  (the  so-called  numerus  oratorius)  is  satisfied  with 
a  development  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  (cf.  Cicero,  De 
Oratorc,  iii.  46). 

But  also  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  intonation  in  many 
languages,  depending  on  the  position  and  nature  of  the  ac¬ 
cented  syllabic,  is  explainable  only  by  the  nature  of  rhythm. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  distinction  of  the  acute 
grave  {Papv^'),  and  extended  or  circumflex  (TrepiaTrayfievo^)  in 
Greek,  i.e.  of  elevated  tone,  depressed  tone,  and  the  tone 
composed  of  both,  ,  and  A  or  A ;  of  which  the  last  two 
are  only  special  modifications  and  representatives  of  the  first, 
as  of  the  normal  tone.  That  the  so-called  acute  or  rising 
tone  stands  only  on  the  penultimate  or  antepenultimate,  while 
on  the  ultimate  it  is  exchanged  for  the  grave  or  falling  tone, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  tliat  it  constitutes  the  elevation  of 
the  rhythmical  undulation  of  the  voice,  and  therefore  requires 
and  ju'esupposes  a  subsequent  depression  as  the  necessary 
support  of  the  elevation  ;  consequently  that,  where  the  latter 
is  wanting,  as  on  the  last  syllable,  it  can,  of  course,  not  notice¬ 
ably  rise,^  and  becomes  a  low  tone,  or  rather  a  relatively 
lower  or  depressed  tone.^  But  it  rises  again  and  becomes  a 
high  tone,  as  soon  as  a  syllable  is  added  to  it,  e.g.  cIkoju, 
elKovoi; ;  avTt,  avTLo<;,  09,  6(rrL<; ;  <To<f>6<f,  cro<^ta,  and  <To^6<iT€ ; 
or  when  it  stands  at  the  close  of  a  seiiicnce,  where  on  account 
of  the  pause  it  is  enabled  to  rise.^  This  is  called  also  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  iyelpeiv  lovov  (also  opOoToveiv)^  in  op¬ 
position  to  Koip,l^€iv,  which  was  used  of  the  depression  in  the 

^  The  lieight  of  the  elevation  is  variable,  and  corresponds  to  the  extent  of  the 
falling  part  (of  which  more  hereafter). 

2  The  Jewish  grammarians  also  call  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  , 
“below,"’  i.e.  deep  tone,  in  opposition  to  bybia,  “above,”  i.e.  high  tone,  on  the 
penultimate.  As  opposed  however  to  the  acute,  i.e.  sharp  tone,  it  would  be 
appropriately  called  the  obtuse  or  suppressed  tone  (agjSAus,  as  it  really  is  termed 
by  one  Greek  grammarian)  ;  somewhat  as  in  German  poetry  for  similar  reasons 
the  monosyllabic  rhymes  are  called  obtuse,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  me¬ 
lodious  dissyllabic  rhymes. 

®  Something  similar  is  found  in  Hebrew,  where  in  pause  the  short  vowel  of 
the  final  syllable  is  lengthened,  and  the  rejected  penultimate  is  restored  and 
receives  the  accent :  katoT',  katak'^ :  kat^lv>,  kald"l'0,. 
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low  tone  (the  former  therefore  being  regarded  as  the  erect 
one,  6p66<;,  the  latter  as  the  recumbent  or  inclined  one). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Italian  gravis  on  final  syllables 
which  have  become  such  through  the  apocope  of  the  final 
syllable  (hence  called  voci  tronche),  and  thus  have  gone  over 
from  the  former  high  tone  to  the  present  low  one  ;  e.g.  virtH, 
pietd,  pud,  from  the  more  ancient  iide,  dde,  pu6te  (Latin, 
virtute,  pietdte,  etc.).  This  intonation  of  the  final  syllable  of 
polysyllabic  words,  conflicting,  as  it  docs,  with  the  natural 
rhythm,  and  hence  in  many  languages  unknown  or  not  rec¬ 
ognized,  is  in  general  unquestionably  owing  to  the  prepon¬ 
derance  which  this  syllable  (always  a  syllable  of  formation 
or  inflection)  has  obtained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its  own  weight 
(partly  quantitative,  partly  logical  or  etymological),  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  incidental  weakness  of  the  root,  or  the 
incapacity  of  the  syllable  of  formation  or  connecting  vowel 
immediately  preceding  to  receive  the  accent,  or  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  syllable.  It  is  owing,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that 
the  equilibrium  between  root  and  termination  (most  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Sanscrit)  is  pushed  forward  upon  the  latter. 
Here  belong,  first,  grave  case-endings.  These  are  either  ab¬ 
solutely  grave,  as  -ei,  -I  (-tI,  -£<7tI),  as  Trav^rjfiel,  ckovtI  (which 
I  take  to  be  a  case-ending,  instrumentalis,  the  like  of  which 
are  found  in  most  of  the  adverbial  endings) ;  or  the  relatively 
grave  of  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  third  declension  of  all 
numbers^  in  monosyllables,  as  fir)vo<i,  -vX,  with  iJbi)va,  firjve^ 

1  This  is,  to  be  sure,  in  Greek  not  rccoffnizable  in  the  short  endings  of  these 
cases  in  the  Sing,  of  the  2d  Dccl. ;  but  it  is  in  the  1st  and  2d,  where  the  short 
vowels  of  the  Nom.,  Accus.,  and  Voc.,  d  and  o,  arc  lengthened  and  those  already 
long  and  accented  take  the  circumflex  :  -ijs,  -p  ;  -ov,  -o) ;  but  -a,  -av  ;  -os,  -ou,  -e : 
-as,  -5  ;  -f;s,  -p  ;  -oo,  -cp  ;  -ati',  -o»s,  but  -A,  -it ;  -its,  -oi»s.  This  is  explained  by  the 
Sanscrit,  in  which  these  cases,  together  with  the  locative  and  instrumental, 
are  the  oblique  cases,  and  have  long  endings,  in  contradistinction  to  the  weaker 
endings  of  the  casus  recti  (to  which,  besides  the  Nom.  and  Voc.,  also  the  Accus. 
belongs),  and  are  characterized  by  reciprocal  action  and  equilibrium  between 
root  and  termination,  formation-endings  and  case-endings,  as  in  all  parts  of 
speech.  As  here,  the  casus  obliquus,  and  in  the  verb  the  modus  obliquus  as  opposed 
to  the  rectus,  arc  designated  by  stronger  terminations,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  also 
ll.c  feminine  gender,  as  opposed  to  the  normal  masculine,  as  in  all  languages. 
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(sometimes  with  an  abbreviation  of  the  root,  as  %6po?,  x^Ph 
with  7rf/3o?,  from  Trvp,  yu-i)?),  or  in  dissyllables 

with  the  expulsion  of  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  of  formation, 
as  'iroTpo^i,  dv8po<;f  yaa-rpo<;  instead  of  Traripo^i^  etc.  (also  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pr}Tpo<;,  6xjyarpo<i  instead  of  pL^T€po<i,  etc.,  like  dpipKOff 
instead  of  OprjlKO'^)^  Kvvb<;  instead  of  kvovo^  (more  of  the  same 
in  Sanscrit).  Next,  here  belongs  a  series  of  formation-end¬ 
ings  joined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  simple  root.  Thus,  the 
participles  of  the  2d  Aor.  act.  and  pass,  -wi/,  -ov  and  -et?,  -ev 
(Sanscrit  -ant, -at),  the  Perf.  act.  -o>9,  -via,  -09  (Sanscrit  -vdn, 
fern,  -nshi,  neut.  -vas  from  wans)  ;  e.g.  <f)vycbv  together  with 
<j)€vy(ov,  riiireU  with  Tvyjra^ ;  likewise  the  participles  in  -a9,  -ei9, 
-oils,  -iis,  neut.  -av,  -ev,  etc.  of  the  verbs  in  -pc  (Sanscrit  -ant, 
-vant,  neut.  -at,  -vat') ;  pass.  Part.  -T09,  with  rejection  of  the 
connecting  vowel  (Sanscrit  -itds,  -tds),  e.g.  TinrTos,  ardros, 
deros,  Taros,  kXvtos  (also  Sanscrit  tuptus,  sthUds,  dhltds,  tatds, 
s'ru’tds).  Again,  substantives  from  the  simple  root,  some¬ 
times  with  the  vowel  modified  ;  as,  the  grave  feminine  ending 
•^,-d  (Sanscrit  e.g.  roprj,  <f>uyr},  ^dopd;  -ovr),  e.g.  ^Bovrj, 
aiiovT},  Sanscrit  -and,  e.g.  jdtand,  vandand;  and  denomina¬ 
tives  in  -id  (Sanscrit  -jd),  also  -vs,  -tvs,  -as  {-aBos) ;  and  the 
masculine  -eiis  (Sanscrit-?^,  ds),  as,  ropeiis ;  -Trjp  (Sanscrit -<r. 
accus.  -tdram  and  -tdram)  fern,  -rpis,  e.g.  Ovrrjp,  Borrjp,  Trarrjp, 
but  p'^T'qp  (Sanscrit  pitd  from  pd,  but  mdtd) ;  -pbs  (Sanscrit 
-mas)  and  fern,  -prj  (from  short  stems,  otherwise  -vprj,  etc.),  but 
neut.  -pa  (Sanscrit  -man  and  -mam),  as  ^ea-pbs,  Beapos,  -apt), 
(TTiypf),  but  6rjpa,  ariypa.  Adjectives :  added  to  the  simple 
stem,  -09  (Sanscr.  -ds,  trasds),  as  ^avos,  ropbs,  -vbs  pass.=-T09 
(Sanscrit  -nds) ;  denom.  -ivbs,  -eivbs  (Sanscrit  -in,  ■4nds),-\bs, 
-rj\bs,  -o)\bs  (Sanscrit  -Ids,  -olds,  -Has,  -ulas),  from  which  the 
abstract  -o)\^ ;  -pbs  with  the  connecting  vowel  -epbs,  -rjpbs,  -wpbs 
(Sanscrit  -rds,  -drds,  -urds,  -eras,  -dras),  -1/C09,  -ajcbs  (Sanscrit 
-akds,  -ikds)  ;  -vs  neut.  -ii  (Sanscrit  -us,  -d)  from  which  again 
-vKbs  (Sanscr.  -uJcds),-r]s  neut.  -es  (Sanscr.  -ds,  -ds).  In  general 

a  on  the  Semitic  languages  my  “  Abhandlung  iiber  das  System  der  Semit. 
Demonstrativbildung  u.  s.  w.”  in  the  “Zeitschrift  fur  Kiinde  des  Morgen- 
lands  ”  ii.  150  sq. 
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that  which  draws  the  tone  to  one  ending  rather  than  another 
not  different  in  quantity,  is  the  more  pointed  concrete  signif¬ 
icance,  as  e.g.  the  concrete,  as  opposed  to  the  purely  abstract, 
a  positive  gender,  as  opposed  to  the  lack  of  gender  (neuter), 
a  derivative,  individualized  notion,  as  opposed  to  a  general, 
radical  notion.  Cf.  the  same  ending  as  concrete,  -o?,  as  ab¬ 
stract  masc.  and  neut.  -09,  adj.  -t»9,  -^9,  -6U9,  vs.  abstr.  neut. 
-09  ;  masc.,  fern.  -/to9,  vs.  neut.  -//.a.  In  another  class  of 
monosyllables  and  dissyllables,  especially  particles  —  like  tlie 
prepositions,  indefinite  pronouns,  and  adverbs — which  eithei 
receive  no  tone  and  lean  upon  another  word  (enclitics),  or 
at  the  most  receive,  like  dissyllables,  the  grave  accent,  their 
incapacity  to  take  the  rising  slide  lies  in  the  dependent  char¬ 
acter  of  the  notion  which  they  represent,  and  their  consequent 
close  connection  with  the  following  or  foregoing  word.  But 
as  soon  as,  by  a  change  in  their  position  or  meaning,  they 
become  independent,  the  unaccented  words  and  enclitics 
receive  the  grave,  the  others  the  acute  accent,  e.g.  ef,  a>9, 
and  e^,  W9, ;  Trept.  wept ;  Tt9,  T19,  t/9  ;  Trore,  Trore,  Trore.  In 
like  manner  the  verbs  and  which  on  account  of 

their  close  connection  with  other  words  often  stand  without 
accent,  have,  when  in  a  different  position,  the  acute  accent 
on  the  final  syllable  of  all  the  forms  of  the  present,  as,  ei/xi, 
iaToVj  etc.,  which  otherwise  do  not  have  it,  and  iari  then 
receives  the  acute,  eari.  A  perfect  analogy  to  this  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  above-mentioned  Hebrew  accentuation  in  the 
course  of  the  sentence  {katlii)  as  distinguished  forin  that  of 
the  pause  kata'lu.^  •  Finally,  as  regards  the  prolonged  or 

1  The  above  examples  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  part  which  the  rhythmical 
law  has  in  the  position  of  the  grave  accent  —  a  point  which  needs  and  deserves 
a  minute  and  thorough  investigation,  but  which  I  could  here  only  touch  upon 
incidentally.  Yet  I  can  now  at  least  refer  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  the  comparison  with  the  Sanscrit  in  Bopp’s  Vcrgleichcndc  Accentu- 
ationssystera,  although  the  principle  is  there  not  recognized.  The  view  above 
propounded  respecting  this  accent,  as  being  low  tone,  conflicts  with  the  prevalent 
doctrine,  according  to  which  it  is  made  equivalent  to  tonelessncss.  This  con¬ 
ception  rests,  it  is  true,  on  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians,  who  also,  following  Dionysius  Thrax  and  his  commentators, 
make  the  inference  that  therefore  all  unac‘'ented  syllables  should  strictly  ha 
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circumflex  tone,  that  which  determines  its  use  instead  of  the 
acute  accent,  lies  also  in  the  rhythmical  relation  between 

marked  with  this  accent ;  and  the  odd  statement  is  even  added,  that  the  ancient, 
more  accurate  grammarians  really  had  so  written  (of  which  of  course  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.);  vid.  Villoison,  Anecdota  ii.  Ill  sq.,  118  sq. 
Oil  this  notion  rests  furthermore  the  singular  designation  of  the  verba  napo^vrova 
by  ^apirova,  which  is  also  found  as  early  as  Dionysius  Thrax  (art.  gramm.  cap. 
16,  in  labricius,  biblioth.  gr.  vii.  31).  And  this  view’  might  be  traced  back 
even  to  the  authority  of  Plato,  Crat.  35  (the  oldest  mention  of  accents,  of  course 
only  of  the  oral  accents),  whore  undoubtedly  /SopeTa  is  used,  in  contradistinction 
to  of  a  syllable  that  has  become  toneless  (<pt  in  Al<pi\os,  from  Ai'i  and  <p'iKos). 
Ncvertlieless  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  notion  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  such  as  are  so  often  found  in  them,  as  in 
the  earlier  grammarians  of  every  nation.  Only  so  much  seems  to  be  true  in  it : 
the  word  fiaptia,  in  distinction  from  6^f7a  as  used  of  an  accented  syllable,  was 
used  also  (and  perhaps  first,  if  we  nuiy  draw  a  conclusion  from  that  passage  in 
Plato)  of  an  unaccented  syllable  (for  lioth  W'ords,  as  used  by  Plato,  relate  to 
syllables,  not  to  irposudia,  as  in  later  writers),  6|vs  and  o^vya>  being  probably  at 
first  used  only  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  intonation  (proj)erly  speaking,  the  making 
sharp  or  prominent)  of  a  syllabic  in  general,  that  is,  exactly  like  our  “  rise  ”  and 
“  fall,”  by  which  we  understand  primarily  only  accent  and  lack  of  accent.  But 
this  holds  of  course  only  of  the  oral  pronunciation,  not  of  the  signs  now  used. 
That  the  inventors  of  these  designated  by  only  the  absence  of  accent,  and 
wiginally  applied  it  to  every  unaccented  syllable  (which  in  that  case,  to  be  sure, 
they  must  have  done),  is  too  foolish  a  thing  to  accuse  them  of ;  but  it  is  also 
positively  senseless,  because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  actual  use  of  the  sign 
t»n  the  ultimate.  For  if  it  is  nothing  but  a  sign  of  tonelessness,  then  it  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  what  it  has  to  do  just  here,  since  with  this  exception  it  never  stands 
on  the  unaccented  .syllables.  But  if,  as  Dionysius  and  his  followers  say  (what 
is  quite  true),  it  here  stands  instead  of  the  acute  accent  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence  («V  rfi  o-oveireia,  vid.  Villoison  ii.  112),  then  that  is  a  new  significance, 
different  from  the  other,  and  this,  as  the  only  one  actually  in  use,  is  also  the  only 
one,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  about  it,  except  to  state  the  kind  of  the  tone. 
Accordingly  that  alleged  significance  of  tonclessness,  which  never  appears  in 
actual  use,  is  at  any  rate  a  transcendental,  prehistoric  one,  and  without  any 
practical  validity ;  without  doubt,  however,  even  as  an  alleged  fact  of  literary 
history,  from  the  very  first  groundless,  and  the  offspring  of  a  false  inference. 
It  is  rather  quite  clear  that  the  sign,  which  is  likewise  a  tone-sign,  can  denote 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  tone  different  from  the  acute ;  indeed  the  invention  of 
various  signs  necessarily  implies  the  observance  of  various  kinds  of  intonation  ; 
and  to  this  must  be  referred  also  the  terms  ofeia  and  fiapfia  in  the  language  of 
grammarians  (what  kind  of  tone  it  designates,  is  clear  enough  of  itself,  and  its 
use  is,  I  trust,  sufliciently  illustrated  above).  It  is  therefore,  time  that  our  phi¬ 
lologists  stop  repeating  that  meaningless  fable,  which  the  thoughtful  Buttmann 
(ausfuhrliche  Gr.  ^  9,  2)  gives  with  the  discreet  remark  added,  “according  to 
the  tUcory  of  the  nneients,”  And  §  13  A.  3  attempts  to  modil^  and  rectify  against 
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elevation  and  depression.  For,  as  the  acute  accent,  as  was 
seen  above,  is  in  place  only  when  the  elevation,  through  its 
quantity  or  its  tone,  stands  in  a  certain  equilibrium  with  the 
following  depression  ^l_or^^), 

so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protracted  accent  takes  its  place 
when  the  syllable  of  elevation,  through  its  nature  and  position, 
has  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  following  depression,  or 
(by  means  of  contraction)  absorbs  it  into  itself.  Hence  the 
ancient  grammarians  describe  this  tone  not  merely  as  simply 
protracted,  but  as  curved,  i.e.  as  rising  and  then  falling,  thus 
uniting  in  itself  elevation  and  depression,^  which  was  appro¬ 
priately  represented  by  the  sign  JL  or  Jl,  and  designated  by 
the  term  TrepKnrdo/jLevo^;  (also  avv7)pb(jLevo<i  and  KeK\a(7fjLei(y;  or 
7r€ptK€KXa<Tfxevo<i.  Consequently  it  stands  (1)  not  on  a  syl¬ 
lable  merely  lengthened  by  position,  but  only  on  one  long 
by  nature,  because  only  such  an  one  is  capable  of  protraction 
and  of  a  preponderance ;  (2)  not  on  the  antepenultimate 
(because  the  two  following  syllables  completely  balance  the 
elevation),  but  only  one  of  the  last  two;  (3)  also  not  on  a 
long  penultimate,  when  one  equally  long  follows  (because 
then  again  the  depression  forms  the  same  equilibrium  with 
the  elevation  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  keeps  the  latter 
within  bounds),  but  only  when  the  following  syllable  is  short, 
and  thus  gives  the  preponderance  to  the  preceding,  and  gives 
to  the  accent  full  liberty  to  extend  itself  at  pleasure,  and  thus, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  take  a  part  of  the  depression  into  itself, 
as  is  wont  to  be  done  involuntarily  in  following  the  rhythmi¬ 
cal  impulse  to  fill  up  the  measure  and  restore  tlic  equilibrium, 
e.g.  TrpwTo?  =  ••  j#,  but  TrpeoTov  ==■  ^0  (whereas  aXXo?  is 

his  own  faint,  yet  well-grounded  doubts,  nevertheless,  without  examining  more 
carefully  the  eorrectness  of  the  premise.  Also  the  usual  designation  of  the  words 
in  question  as  o^irova  1  must  eonsider  ineorrect,  and  not  justified  by  the  fact  that 
they  appear  at  the  elose  of  the  sentenee.  This  position  gives  the  accent  a  special 
force,  and  raises  it  thus  to  a  high  tone,  but  proves  nothing  as  to  the  normal  tone 
of  the  ultimate  in  connected  discourse,  any  more  than  does  in  Hebrew  the  length¬ 
ening  of  a  syllable  in  pause  as  to  the  normal  quantity. 

1  This  is  also  virtually  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  cases  of  encliais  another 
accent  may  follow  this  one  immediately  in  the  same  word,  as  aujud  i^ou,  mSs  tc. 
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rather  a  pure  trochee,  =  J ) ;  (4)  on  the  last  syllable  only 

either  when  it  is  known  or  obscurely  felt  to  be  a  syllable 
formed  by  the  contraction  of  two  into  one,  hence  really  ety¬ 
mologically  composed  of  rise  and  fall,  as  is  shown  in  the  sign 

JL  (musically  represented  ••  or  |®),  in  which  cases  very  early 

contractions  have  been  retained  in  the  feeling  of  the  language 
(as,  that  of  -S)v  from  -axav^  cf.  Lat.  -drum,  found  even  in  the 
Sanscrit),  or  when,  as  an  inflection-ending,  it  receives  special 
emphasis  (a  grave  inflection-ending).  Here  belong,  in  the 
noun,  in  the  1st  and  2d  Deck,  the  terminations  of  the  oblique 
cases  of  the  genitive  and  dative,  in  distinction  from  those  of 
the  casus  recti,  which  receive  the  simple  grave  tone  (on  which 
see  p.  34,  note) :  1st  Decl.  -alv,  -wv,  -al^,  but  -rj,  -h 

~al,  -a?  ;  2d  decl.  -ov,  -w,  -otv,  -cop,  -oi^,  but  -w,  -ot,  -009  ;  Attic 
2d  Decl.  -w  -MV,  -MV,  -^,  but  -w9,  -mv,  -m  -m,  -w9  (only  the  Gen. 
sing.  -M  deviates  from  the  rule) ;  contracted  forms  of  the  3d 
Decl.  -OU9,  -ot,  -oiv,  -MV,  -049,  but  -M  in  the  Nom.  and  Acc.  sing, 
and  dual.^  Here  are  to  be  reckoned  also  some  adverbial 
forms,  which  strictly,  as  in  all  languages,  are  similar  oblique 
cases ;  not  only  those  that  are  commonly  counted  among 
this  class,  in  -rj,  -rj^:,  -ov,  for  -fj,  -ot  (in  names  of  places,  as 
locative),  as  e^rj^,  oftov,  elxy,  but  also,  as  I  think,  the  most 
common  adverbial  ending  -M<f,  when  the  final  syllable  is 
accented  (cf.  the  Sanscrit  adverbial  endings  -at  and  -r/sja, 
the  former  ablative,  the  latter  genitive  of  words  in  -as  =  -09, 
from  which  -409).  So  in  the  verb,  the  grave  endings  in  the 
simple  (sliortened)  stem  of  the  2d  Aor.  Inf.  -€tv,  Subj.  pass,  -m, 
-fj<{,  etc..  Imp.  middle  -ov,  as  also  of  the  so-called  2d  Fut.  of 

*  These  are  commonly  explained  by  the  rules  of  contraction,  and  for  the  rec- 
nsant  Accusative  -in  (instead  of  -«  from  -6a)  an  arbitrary  analogy,  i.e.  conformity 
to  the  Nom.,  is  assumed.  But  by  reference  to  the  above  general  law  of  declen¬ 
sions  the  difficulty  is  .solved  without  doing  any  violence.  The  difficult  Vocative 
01,  found  with  the  Nom.  ^  (whose  diphthong  also  in  Sanscrit  undergoes  a  guni- 
hcation,  i.e.  a  diphthongilication,  of  the  i  and  u  in  the  Voc.  in  ^,d  =  ai,  au  (eu)) 
has  the  circumflex  probably  on  account  of  the  diphthong  (which,  as  l)eing  com¬ 
pound,  is  everywhere  held  to  be  longer  than  a  simple  long  syllable,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  can  more  easily  draw  the  circumflex  to  itself),  as  eC  from  eus  (in  an  open 
syllable,  made  such  by  the  dropping  of  the  final  s). 
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the  verbs  in  /m,  v,  p:  -w,  -et?,  etc.,  -eiv,  -wv,  and  of  the  so- 
called  Attic  Fut.  -tw,  etc. ;  whose  strong  circumflex 
endings  I  would  derive,  not,  with  Buttmann,  from  contraction 
after  the  previous  rejection  of  the  s  in  the  future,  but  from 
the  weak  or  pure  stem  and  an  inflection  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
independent  of  that  of  the  1st  Fut.  (as  of  the  1st  Aor.).i 
As  to  the  cases  in  which  this  accent  stands  on  monosyllables 
which  seem  to  be  neither  contractions  nor  inflection-endings, 
the  interrogatives  ttw?,  tto?,  ttoO,  etc.  are  doubtless  to  be 
taken  as  case-endings,  like  the  corresponding  adverbial-end¬ 
ings  ;  in  other  cases,  the  antithesis  —  as  vvv  and  the  enclitic 
wv — and  other  emphasis,  or  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the 
smallness  of  the  word  by  a  counter-weight,  as  ttO/j,  pv<i,  etc., 
may  have  led  to  it.  Moreover  it  cannot  but  be  that  in  final 
syllables  or  monosyllables  which  have  also  the  downward 
slide  the  boundary  between  the  two  is  often  indistinct,  and 
our  present  means  of  investigation  allow  us  to  come  to  no 
determinate  result. 

^  The  very  similarity  and  close  relation  to  one  another  of  the  1st  Aor.  and  Ist 
Fut.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  2d  Aor.  and  2d  Fut.  on  the  other,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  total  difference  of  the  formations  on  both  sides,  clearly  shows  that 
we  have  before  us  here  two  different  modes  of  formation  of  the  Fret,  and  ‘Fut., 
which  go  independently  alongside  of  each  other.  In  the  Aor.  this  is  already 
acknowledged;  but  it  is  true  also  of  the  Fut.  The  one,  1st  Aor.  and  1st  Fut., 
is  formed  by  welding  on  the  auxiliary  verb  as  (esse)  in  the  con-esponding  forms, 
as  is  now  evident  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  repeats  itself  in  almost  all  languages. 
The  other,  2d  Aor.  and  2d  Fut.,  however,  is  formed  from  the  pure  stem  in  its 
simplest  form  with  strong  mode-endings ;  the  fonner  often  with  a  reduplication 
in  front  (so  in  Sanscrit)  ;  the  latter  has  no  analogy  in  Sanscrit,  but  has  it  in 
Latin,  and  is  plainly,  in  strictness,  a  Subjunctive  (like  the  Lat.  Fut.  in  the  3d 
and  4th  Conj.),  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Future. 
That  those  strong  endings  with  the  circumflex  however,  cannot  have  arisen 
merely  from  contraction,  is  shown  by  the  Inf.  of  the  2d  Aor.  act.  -fiy  (Dor.  -f'y 
or  -ijy,  with  -ey,  -tjy  in  the  Pres.),  wdiich  can  be  derived  from  no  conceivable  con¬ 
traction,  and  by  the  Imp.  middle  -oB,  which  at  least  docs  not  cottfonn  to  the  rule 
of  contraction,  and  points  to  an  -«<ro,  consc([uently  (as  in  -i  of  the  Imp.  act.  of 
many  words,  in  -4adai  of  the  Inf.  middle,  and  -div,  -els  of  the  Part. )  can  be  explained 
only  by  an  independent  tendency  of  the  accent  towards  the  fomuition-endings, 
i.e.  a  tendency  lying  in  the  character  of  the  formation.  Since,  nevertheless,  in 
the  ca.se  of  -tiy  there  are  in  Ionic  corresponding  resolved  forms,  it  is  obvious  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument  in  the  other  cases. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

the  divine  and  human  natures  in  CHRIST. 

BT  KEV.  EDWARD  A.  LAWRENCE,  D.D.,  LATE  PROFESSOR  IN  EAST  WINDSOR 
THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is  a  deed,  rather  than 
a  doctrine  or  a  law.  As  a  moral  force  it  had  its  beginning 
in  tlie  faith  of  Abel.  As  a  historic  fact  it  began  in  that  mar¬ 
vellous  birth  at  Bethlehem,  in  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  men  in  man’s  nature.  Any  adequate  philosophy  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  must,  therefore,  take  into  account  this  central  fact. 
It  must  be  able  to  construe  it  in  all  its  modes  and  tenses ;  its 
logical  and  chronological  relations ;  its  vital  forces,  simple 
and  compound,  ethical  and  psychological.  But  who  can 
thus  compass  this  most  stupendous  work  of  God  ?  Who  can 
ascend  to  its  sublime  heights,  or  sound  the  depths  of  its  wis¬ 
dom  and  love  ? 

When  we  propound  the  doctrine  of  man  we  have  a  single 
idea,  an  identical  and  finite  organism,  and  in  a  department 
where  consciousness  helps  us  and  experience  gives  us  light. 
Even  when  God  is  our  theme  the  subject,  though  illimitable, 
is  homogeneous  and  a  unit.  But  when  we  come  to  study 
the  person  of  Christ  our  Lord,  we  pass  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex,  from  the  difficult  elements  of  the  problem  to 
its  more  difficult  solution.  Ideas,  not  only  distinct,  but  meta- 
pliysically  opposite,  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  the  absolute  and 
the  relative,  —  require  to  bo  conciliated  in  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all  unities  and  agencies. 

Just  here  comes  the  real  “  conflict  of  the  ages.”  Upon 
this  battle-field  the  contest  between  faith  and  false  philosophy, 
reason  and  rev’^elation,  has  been  sharpest.  More  and  more 
tlie  opposing  forces  are  drawn  towards  this  centre,  where  all 

^  Concio  ad  Clcnim ;  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  Yale  College,  July 
26,  1864,  on  the  text  John  i.  1-14. 
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for  the  church  is  to  be  won  or  lost.  The  deiiiers  of  miracle 
and  of  mystery  array  themselves  more  and  more  defiantly 
against  this  greatest  of  miracles  and  profoundest  of  mysteries. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  the  thinking  world  been  more  attracted 
to  the  IbuiKlcr  of  Christianity,  as  the  problem  of  history  as 
well  as  theology,  than  in  the  present  age.  Germany,  that 
vast  meat  il  kaleidoscope,  where  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  revolve 
and  sparkle  with  the  fascinations  of  genius ;  where  the  plii- 
losoj)hics,  atheistic  and  pantheistic,  have  been  employed  in 
coroners’  inquests  and  reputed  post-mortem  examin  itions  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  in  digging  its  grave ;  where  the 
schools,  serious  and  sardonic,  have  been  intent  on  pulling 
down  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  —  the  land  of  Luther,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  adverse  things,  has  yet,  during  the  last  half- 
century,  produced  a  Christological  literature  rich  in  herme¬ 
neutical  and  historical  research  beyond  that  of  almost  any 
other  age  or  nation. 

But,  in  entering  on  my  subject,  I  have  the  fullest  convic¬ 
tion  that,  while  the  light  elicited  by  these  discussions  is  shin¬ 
ing  more  directly  than  ever  upon  him  whom  we  call  Saviour 
and  Lord,  philosophy  cannot  interpret  for  us  either  him  or 
his  mission.  Science  cannot  do  it.  The  life  of  Christ  must 
explain  for  us  the  mystery  of  his  person  ;  and  only  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  his  person  is  able  to  account  for  the  peculiar  facts 
of  his  life.  He  himself  is  the  hey  to  himself,  and  to  the  whole 
evangelic  history,  of  which  he  is  the  central  and  controlling 
figure.  Christ  in  the  Bible,  Christ  in  the  church,  is  “  the 
light  he  gives  for  us  to  see  him  by.” 

The  complex  idea  of  the  God-man  is  made  up  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  ideas  of  God  and  man.  These  two  factors  bespeak, 
therefore,  our  careful  examination.  No  essential  element  of 
either  can  be  left  out  of  the  inquiry  without  disturbing  the 
process,  and  no  foreign  one  can  be  brought  into  it  without 
prejudicing  the  result. 

1.  My  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  Divine  Nature  in  Christ. 

Let  me  in  the  outset  free  my  subject  from  the  incubus  of 
a  certain  philosophic  pre-supposition,  that  a  conception  of  the 
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Infinite  by  the  finite  is  impossible.  It  is  an  objection  to  this 
assumption,  that  it  forecloses  all  inquiry,  and  at  the  starting- 
point  gives  speculative  Atheism  as  the  foregone  conclusion. 
It  banishes  from  the  province  of  thought  an  idea,  which, 
though  it  may  be  vague,  is  yet  more  positive  than  any  otlier, 
and  which  has  determined,  and  is  determining  more  than  all 
others,  the  great  problems  of  philosophy  and  of  faith,  —  the 
idea  of  the  Infinite.  By  what  force  does  that  whicli  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  rule  thus  absolutely,  and  mould  our  intellectual  and 
religious  processes  ?  If  God  cannot  be  thought,  how  can  he 
be  revealed  or  known  ?  And  if  he  cannot  be  known,  how 
can  it  be  true  that  this  is  “  eternal  life  ”  —  to  know  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent  ?  We  are  brought  by  this 
supposition  to  the  wail  of  universal  orphanage  that  sweeps 
over  Atheism  and  Pantheism  as  really  as  over  the  Christian 
faith.  For  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Infinite  to  affirm  his 
existence,  we  cannot  to  deny  it,  or  to  affirm  that  everything 
is  God.  If  “  the  idea  of  personality,”  as  the  Pantheist  asserts, 
“  loses  all  significance  beyond  the  province  of  the  finite,”  so, 
for  the  same  reason,  does  the  idea  of  being  or  thing.  Does 
the  infinite  baffle  us  here  ?  It  baffles  us  everywhere. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  comprehend  the  Absolute,  but  we 
can  apprehend  him.  Incomprehensible  and  inconceivable 
are  not  synonomous.  I  cannot  grasp  Mont  Blanc  in  my 
palms  ;  but  I  can  look  on  its  towering  summit  from  the  dis¬ 
tance.  From  its  sunny  vale  and  the  surrounding  peaks  I 
can  survey  its  rugged  acclivities  and  drink  in  all  its  grand 
and  glittering  beauties.  In  like  manner  the  infinite-divine 
is  cognizable  to  the  finite-human.  For  to  know  the  Infinite 
is  not  to  limit  or  measure  him,  but  to  distinguish  him  from 
all  that  is  capable  of  limitation  or  measurement. 

The  significance  of  the  term  “  Logos,”  or  “  the  Word,”  must 
be  sought  in  the  drift  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  of  which 
the  first  verse  of  John’s  Gospel  is  an  epitome :  “  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word.”  But  what  is  the  beginning 
(Ev  dpxf/)  here  referred  to?  Was  it  the  opening  of  the  old 
dispensation  or  of  the  new  ?  The  commencement  of  the 
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material  cosmos,  or  of  the  spiritual  creations  ?  It  was 
neither.  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning  of  all  these,  and 
before  them,  and  hence  prior  to  all  beginnings.  He  consti¬ 
tuted  no  part  of  tlie  creation,  for  he  was  its  author :  “  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made.” 

Every  idea  of  pre-existence  in  regard  to  the  divine  in 
Christ  which  is  not  absolutely  beginningless  is  shut  out  by 
this  preliminary  statement.  It  announ  cs  the  absolute  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  Word,  and  thus  distinguishes  him  from  all  finite 
beings  by  an  impassable  abyss.  He  who  was  before  all  things 
and  all  time,  must  be  “  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of 
years,”  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  first  and  the  last. 

In  the  next  clause  of  the  same  verse  the  apostle  lifts  the 
veil  again  from  the  divine  nature,  and  shows  this  eternal 
word  to  be  a  distinction  within  that  nature  :  “  And  the  Word 
was  Avith  God.”  This  distinction  further  on  in  the  revelation 
opens  into  the  personality  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  gives  to 
Christology  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  sonship. 

This  idea  of  the  Logos  is  older  than  Philo  and  Plato,  of 
whom  certain  critics  suppose  the  apostle  borrowed  it.  Fore¬ 
gleams  of  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead  appear  in 
the  creative  fiat :  “  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  ” ; 
also  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  germ  of 
the  incfirnation  in  the  New.  It  is  more  than  the  distinction 
of  attribute  and  subject,  of  essence  and  ray.  It  lies  deeper 
than  any  mere  mode  of  manifestation  or  economy.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  divine  nature,  a  mode  of  heing^  and  a  theo- 
logic  ground  of  the  incarnation  and  of  all  the  economies. 
This  Word  was  not  a  son  by  creation,  as  Adam  was,  nor  eth¬ 
ically,  by  regeneration  or  adoption,  as  believers  are  ;  but  he 
was  the  Son  of  the  Highest  by  an  immutable  distinction  in 
the  divine  nature  — the  only  begotten,  “  whose  goings  forth 
have  been  of  old,”  and  to  whom  he  saith :  “  Tliy  throne,  0 
God,  is  for  ever  and  ever.” 

In  the  correlative  idea  of  Father,  this  inner  distinction  is 
brought  out  with  equal  explicitness.  There  is  a  veritable 
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and  eternal  fatherhood  in  the  Divine,  and  a  true  sonship,  of 
wliicli  all  human  paternities  are  only  an  image.  Finite  fath¬ 
ers  and  sons  become  such  by  a  law  of  reproduction  and  self- 
distribution.  But  the  infinite  Father  was  always  Father,  was 
never  sonless,  nor  the  Son  fatherless.  The  divine  nature 
does  not  admit  of  reproduction  and  distribution,  as  does  the 
human,  or  of  becoming  anything  or  otherwise  than  it  was  in 
eternity. 

One  sentence  more  lays  open  the  full  content  of  the  term 
“Logos,”  as  the  Divine  in  Christ:  “And  the  Word  was  God.’’ 

I  will  not  stop  to  answer  those  who  transpose  the  subject 
and  the  predicate,  and  read,  “  God  was  the  Word  ”  ;  or, 
because  the  predicate  in  tlie  original  is  without  the  article, 
read,  “  And  the  Word  was  a  God,”  — secondary  and  created. 
Tlie  laws  of  the  language.  New  Testament  and  classic,  are 
too  unyielding  for  the  purpose  of  such  exegetes,  and  are  now 
too  well  understood  to  require  on  this  occasion  a  defensive 
exposition.  For  eighteen  centuries  the  proem  of  this  Gospel 
has  served  for  the  church  the  double  purpose  of  a  beacon, 
giving  out  its  steady,  guiding  light  in  the  darkness  through 
which  it  has  taken  its  way,  and  a  breakwater,  against  which 
the  waves  of  antitrinitarian  error  have  been  dashing  in  vain. 
The  Word,  which,  as  the  Son  of  God,  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  was  eternally  present  with  God,  is  also  God :  “  This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life.”  The  Deity  of  the  Word, 
implied  in  the  statement  of  his  eternity  and  personality,  is 
affirmed  in  this  culminating  revelation,  thus  establishing, 
agaijist  heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  two  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being  —  unity  of  nature  and  personal 
distinction. 

I  take  this  distinction  to  be  personal,  because  God  has 
revealed  it  in  forms  of  language  and  of  action  most  unequivo¬ 
cally  personal  and  concrete.  The  terms  “  Father  ”  and  “  Son,” 
sender  and  sent,  knowing  and  known,  loving  and  being  loved, 
indicate  interpersonal  relations.  So  also  do  the  pronouns 
employed  in  unfolding  the  distinction.  All  the  modes  of 
presenting  it,  and  all  the  allusions  to  it,  are  strictly  personal : 
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“  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  the  Father  loveth  the 
Son,  and  showeth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth  ”  ;  “  As 
the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father  ” ;  “0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thyself,  with  the  glory  that  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was  ”  ;  “I  am  not  alone,  but  I 
and  the  Father  that  sent  me.”  Can  this  be  a  mere  play  upon 
words,  an  impersonation  carried  on  with  elaborate  skill 
through  the  whole  Christian  revelation,  and  yet  be  most  illu¬ 
sory  and  false  just  where  it  seems  most  real  and  true  ? 

,  I  do  not  claim  that  the  idea  of  person  has  the  same  breadth 
of  meaning  in  the  divine  nature  as  in  the  human,  for  that 
would  give  us  three  Gods,  instead  of  the  Triune.  In  the 
human,  it  includes  the  entire  and  separate  entity.  In  the 
divine,  it  is  restricted  to  a  peculiar  property,  within  the  insep¬ 
arable  essence,  by  which  each  person  is  distinguished  from 
the  others.  The  persons  are  thus  limited  by  the  unity,  while 
the  unity  is  ineffably  articulated  by  the  persons. 

This  triune  idea  of  God,  to  some  purely  speculative  and 
occult,  is  in  reality  most  practical  and  fully  revealed.  The 
plan  of  redemption  is  based  upon  it,  and  moves  forward  on  it 
in  the  unity  of  historic  order,  and  the  sublimity  of  a  majestic 
divine  providence.  It  forms  the  deep,  rich  background,  on 
which  are  laid,  with  infinite  skill,  the  contrasting  colors  of 
fall  and  redemption,  law  and  gospel,  justice  and  love. 

Drop  now,  for  a  moment,  these  ideas  of  the  Deity  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Word,  and  see  into  what  difficulties,  exegetical 
and  historical,  it  will  lead  us.  How  will  you,  then,  conciliate 
these  significant  scriptures :  “  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,” 
when  it  was  not  the  Father,  but  the  Logos  —  Son,  that  “  was 
made  flesh  ” ;  “I  and  my  Father  are  one,”  when  he  only 
who  is  Son  by  nature  can,  without  blasphemy,  assert  him 
self  identical  with  the  Father  ?  Where  will  you  find  the 
key  to  the  divine  side  in  the  life  of  Christ,  without  which 
precisely  that  is  missed  which  gives  to  it  all  its  significance 
and  value  ?  How  will  you  unlock  its  mystery  of  miracles, 
denied  by  the  destructive  critics,  but  explicable  on  no  theory 
of  legerdemain,  naturalism,  or  delegated  power  ?  Why  that 
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affluence  of  titles,  and  that  opulence  of  divine  ideas  contained 
in  them  :  “  Lord  of  glory  ” ;  “  Mighty  God  ” ;  “  God  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever  ”  ?.  Whence  came  that  name,  “  Son,”  as  a 
co-equal  with  the  Father,  in  the  formula  of  baptism  and  the 
benediction  ?  Whence  that  exclusive  claim  to  the  most  ten¬ 
der  remembrance  in  the  eucharistical  supper,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  word  about  God,  or  an  allusion  to  him,  except  as 
the  Word  which  was  with  God  “  was  God  ”  ?  What  is  all 
this  otherwise  but  a  snare  for  the  nations  to  entrap  them  in 
idolatry  ?  How,  too,  can  you  explain  that  peculiar  prerog¬ 
ative  of  Christ,  in  which  lies  the  wdiole  practical  value  of  his 
mission  —  his  right  to  forgive  sin,  and  his  call  to  the  weary 
wayfarer :  “  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?  ” 
This  was  his  calm  and  constant,  but  most  bitterly  contested 
claim,  for  in  it  he  made  himself  “  equal  with  God.”  His 
enemies  rightly  judged  that  God  only  can  forgive  sins.  They 
said  for  this  offence  he  ought  to  die,  and  on  tliis  ground 
based  their  accusation  and  joined  the  issue  which  ended  in 
his  crucifixion.  Yet  he  did  not  bate  a  jot  from  the  claim, 
but  held  it  forth  steadfastly  to  the  end.  It  was  verified  to 
himself  by  the  consciousness  of  his  divinity,  and  to  the  world 
by  the  actuality  of  sins  forgiven. 

Thus  the  divine  in  Christ,  by  his  explicit  teachings,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Word.  These  two  fun¬ 
damental  points  in  the  Christian  system  were  given  to  the 
church  by  its  founder  as  his  own  view  of  himself.  For 
eighteen  centuries  they  have  lain  in  its  deep  heart  as  intui¬ 
tions  of  faith,  most  practical  and  essential  to  the  living  unity 
and  scriptural  idea  of  God.  “  The  economical  and  practical 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,”  says  Neander,  “  constituted  from 
the  first  the  fundamentai  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
church.” 

Two  opposing  theories,  against  which  the  church  has 
defended  these  articles  of  its  faith,  require  a  brief  notice  — 
the  Arian  and  the  Sabellian.  The  one  rules  out  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  is  essentially  deistic.  The  other  denies  his 
personality,  and  leans  strongly  to  Pantheism. 
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According  to  the  former,  Christ  is  only  a  creature,  finite 
and  from  nothing.  Between  him  and  the  Godhead  the  dis* 
tance  is  infinite,  and  no  Conceivable  pre-existence  can  anni¬ 
hilate  or  diminish  it.  He  knows  not  God  or  himself  perfectly, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on  as  revealing  either.  The  ethical 
sonship  which  the  theory  allows  can  give  to  a  mere  creature 
no  title  to  be  called  God,  or  the  Son  of  God  ;  nor  can  it 
bring  him  into  any  essentially  different  relation  to  God  from 
that  in  which  believers  stand  to  him.  It  is  professedly  in 
the  interest  of  the  divine  Unity,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Trini^.  But  the  unity  which  it  maintains  is  ethnic,  and  not 
Christian.  It  is  mathematical,  not  living  and  moral.  It  is 
a  rigid,  inarticulable  uniformity  of  substance,  shut  out  from 
the  world  and  man  by  a  remote  and  lofty  absenteeism.  Its 
boasted  simplicity  is  fatal  to  its  claim  as  a  Christian  doctrine ; 
for  it  is  simpler  than  the  Trinity  only  as  Deism  is  simpler 
than  Christianity,  as  a  merely  human  Saviour  is  simpler  and 
feebler  than  our  divine-human  Lord  and  Christ.  History, 
which  in  the  long  view  is  the  best  critic,  pronounces  it  fluc¬ 
tuating  and  self-contradictory.  Now,  it  })rcscnts  Christ  as  a 
creature,  and  then,  in  deference  to  the  scriptures,  as  a  sub¬ 
creator.  Here,  by  its  philosophy,  be  is  from  nothing  ;  there, 
in  its  apologetics,  he  is  a  derivative  God.  Theoretically,  it 
opens  an  impassable  gulf  between  this  creature  and  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  In  its  evangelic  moods  it  has  tried  to  span  the  abyss, 
by  throwing  half  way  across  it  this  created  Saviour,  allowed, 
in  a  kind  of  theologic  strategy,  as  deutero-divine.  In  its 
mutations  it  has  never  taken  any  strong  hold  of  a  truly 
Cliristian  consciousness,  or  for  any  length  of  time  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  churcli.  It  comes  in  as  a  disturbing 
element  when  the  faith-principle  languishes,  and  speculation 
rules.  It  is  cast  out  when  faith  revives  and  philosophy  is 
baptized  at  the  altar  of  Christian,  instead  of  Deistic,  science. 
Practically  it  lacks  depth  and  power,  because  its  Christ  has 
no  proper  divinity. 

The  Sabellian  view,  by  its  denial  of  the  personality  of  the 
Logos — Son,  claims  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  same  Unity. 
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It  allows  a  modal  distinction  in  the  Divine  Being,  as  hidden 
and  revealed,  as  silent  and  speaking,  God  in  himself,  and 
God  out  of  himself,  but  not  an  immanent  and  real  one.  A 
favorite  illustration  of  this  distinction  is,  “  Brahma  sleeping, 
and  Brahma  waking,”  or  actionless  and  active.  Prior  to  his 
creative  work  God  dwells  in  undisturbed  silence,  “  sleeping 
on  eternity.”  He  is  reasonless  and  motionless,  without 
thought,  consciousness,  reflection,  or  memory.  From  the 
capacity  of  self-revelation  in  his  waking  hour  came  forth  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  with  stars,  suns,  and  trees  as  finite 
revealing  media.  By  means  of  these,  alike  finite  and  instru¬ 
mental,  the  Absolute  dramatizes  himself  before  himself  on 
the  plain  of  the  finite.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
as  dramatis  -personae.,  take  the  leading  parts,  and  the  stars, 
trees,  flowers,  and  man,  the  subordinate.  All  are  alike  imple- 
mental,  all  equally  finite  and  phenomenal.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  a  trinity  of  such  finite  impersonations.  Nor,  on 
the  same  principle,  is  there  in  a  multiplicity  of  them.  But 
in  thus  reducing  the  Father  and  Son  to  finite,  dramatic  imper¬ 
sonations,  the  theory  denies  a  truly  divine  in  Christ,  and  leans 
towards  Deism.  And  in  affirming  these  impersonations  to 
be  outgoings  of  the  Absolute,  and  therefore  one  in  essence 
with  it,  it  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  into  Pantheism — the 
identity  of  God  and  the  world  —  as  its  logical  climax.  The 
scheme,  in  this  latter  phase,  shows  an  extraordinary  boldness 
of  speculative  adventure,  and  an  immense  generalization. 
Its  pathway  down  the  ages  lies  through  the  Pagan  polytheisms 
of  the  pre-Christian  period  and  the  insurrectionary  philoso¬ 
phies  and  disbeliefs  of  later  times.  In  some  of  its  recent 
Germanic  forms  it  exhibits  great  metaphysic  subtilty  and 
dialectic  skill,  and,  as  a  system  of  mental  gymnastics,  is  not 
without  its  use.  But  for  a  specific  and  permanent  incarna¬ 
tion,  in  either  aspect,  Sabellianism  has  no  need,  and  allows 
no  room.  The  Logos,  at  best,  is  only  a  spark  of  divinity 
magically  finited,  and  the  incarnation  its  temporary  twinkle 
on  the  Judean  hills,  when  it  throws  off  its  shadowy  human, 
and  falls  back  into  its  native  abyss  of  substance  and  silence. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  93. ,  7 
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Dorner  calls  it  “  the  medium  between  Deism  and  Pantheism,  | 

dazzling  but  shallow.”  | 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  church  stands  between  | 

these  errors,  in  the  truths  which  they  both  affirm  and  deny,  I 

with  none  of  their  self-contradictions  or  vacillations.  It  f 

neither  reduces  the  unity  of  God  to  a  dead  uniformity,  nor 
confounds  him  with  man  and  the  universe.  There  is  identity 
of  substance,  and  also  personal  distinction.  The  Being  is  I 
one,  the  persons  three,  and  without  contradiction  or  con- 
fusion.  The  one  Being  is  not  three  beings,  but  one ;  nor  L 
are  the  three  persons  one  person  in  the  same  sense  that  they  | 

are  three.  The  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Spirit,  i 

nor  the  Spirit  the  Father,  yet  each  is  God,  and  together  i 

make  up  the  eternal  self-consciousness  and  blessedness  of  i 

the  absolute  Divine.  | 

The  problem  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  falls  back,  r 
therefore,  for  solution  upon  the  prior  problem  of  the  divine. 

The  one  was  not  and  could  not  be  scientifically  solved  until 
the  other  had  been.  The  Incarnation  of  God,  and  the  Trinity 
stand  or  fall  together.  A  doctrine  which  is  most  metaphys¬ 
ical  is  here  seen  to  hold  the  closest  connection  with  the 
great  fundamental  and  practical  fact  in  Christianity.  The  ^ 

tri-personal  unity  finds  its  most  luminous  revelation  and  ; 

proof  in  the  incarnation  of  God  ;  and  the  church  now  holds 
and  has  ever  held  it  in  this  vital  form,  through  its  faith  in  a 
veritable  divine-human  Saviour. 

Eighteen  centuries  of  critical  discussion,  believing,  unbe¬ 
lieving,  and  disbelieving,  have  made  it  evident  that  there  is 
no  escape  from  a  deistic  humanitarianism  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  nebulous  pantheism  on  the  other,  except  in  the  Christian  ; 

conception  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  All  | 

movement  from  this  central  idea  is  towards  one  or  the  other  | 

of  these  anti-Christian  extremes.  In  all  the  Christian  ages 
this  has  stood  between  a  dead  Judaism  and  a  deader  heathen¬ 
ism  ;  between  a  sciolistic  naturalism  and  a  theosopliic  spirit¬ 
ism  ;  between  the  positive  philosophies  and  the  negative ;  the 
“  broad  churches”  and  the  narrow.  It  has  repeatedly  fought  j 
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with,  and  conquered,  them  all,  and  is  advancing,  through 
affonisms  and  antagonisms,  to  a  final  victory.^ 

The  defence  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  basis  of  incarnation,  has 
served  the  double  purpose  to  the  church  of  sharpening  its 
intellect,  of  ripening  and  enriching  its  practical  judgment, 
and  of  making  it  acquainted  with  the  self-repeating  and 
contradictory  nature  of  all  fundamental  orrors.  The  very 
heresies  against  which  it  has  maintained  the  divinity  of 
Christ  have  been  often  overruled  as  wholesome  retarding  or 
accelerating  forces,  by  the  emphasis  of  some  half-truth  which 
the  decline  of  church-life  was  suffering  to  escape,  or  was 
leaving  in  the  background,  and  which  it  has  been  thus 
roused  to  seize  anew,  and  incorporate  into  the  unities  and 
vitalities  of  the  system.  In  her  successive  contests,  the 
church  has  taken  a  manlier  grasp  of  just  the  weapons  by 
which  her  enemies  are  sure  to  be  won  over  to  this  truth,  or 
to  be  worsted.  More  and  more  she  lays  hold  on  a  power 
which  is  appropriating  to  its  sublime  ends  all  the  advance¬ 
ments  in  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  which  draws  truth  from 
all  departments,  freshly  and  livingly,  to  the  divine  in  Christ, 
as  the  source  and  centre  of  all. 

II.  I  pass  now  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject  —  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  —  contained  in  the  term  “  flesh.” 

Ill  its  restricted  use  a-dp^,  translated  flesh,  denotes  one  of 
the  constituents  of  the  bodily  organization.  But  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  biblical  sense  it  expresses  sometimes  the  condition 
of  the  race  as  depraved,  and  sometimes  the  rational  and 

*  “  It  is  becoming  ever  more  universally  discerned  that  all  the  essential  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  conception  of  God  must  be  settled  in  the  light  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  So  also  is  'the  conviction  becoming 
every  day  more  general  that,  for  Christology,  the  matter  of  prime  consequence 
is  to  conceive  the  divine  in  Christ  in  the  absolute,  the  highest,  that  is,  in  the 
personal  form,  and  that  the  divine  in  Christ  is  to  be  distinguished  both  from  the 
divine  in  the  world  and  the  divine  in  believers.”  “  We  can  affirm  that  the  pan¬ 
theistic,  no  less  than  the  deistic,  contradiction  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  been,  as  to  principle,  overcome  for  the  evangelical  church.”  —  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Dr. 
J.  A.  Domer.  Vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  221. 
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corporeal  natures  conjoined.  This  last  I  understand  to  be 
its  use  in  the  text,  to  express  the  entire  humanity  of  Christ, 
a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul. 

That  the  human  nature  of  Christ  included  a  true  body  is 
so  evident  that  few,  except  some  of  the  old  Gnostics,  have 
ever  denied  it.  But  that  he  possessed  a  reasonable  soul,  a 
real  and  complete  humanity,  is  a  proposition  that  meets  with 
more  objection  and  dissent. 

As  rationality  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human  nature, 
the  question  is  simply  one  of  Christ’s  finite  rational  existence. 
And  it  is  to  be  determined  by  his  own  testimony  and  that  of 
the  apostles,  as  we  determined  the  question  of  his  divine 
nature.  What,  then,  is  the  testimony  ? 

1.  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary  : 

He  recognized  her  as  his  mother ;  not  the  mother  of  an 
abridged,  but  of  a  complete  human  nature.  There  is  no 
intimation  in  the  history  that  he  was  a  soulless,  half  son,  or 
she  the  mother  of  a  mere  shred  or  shell  of  humanity.  That 
the  conception  was  supernatural  does  not  indicate  that  it 
was  incomplete.  The  son  of  Mary,  according  to  the  evidence, 
was  as  completely  human  as  the  son  of  Elizabeth. 

2.  Jesus  was  the  son  of  man : 

This  was  his  most  familiar  designation  of  himself.  It  is 
as  “  the  son  of  man  ”  that  he  “  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head,”  that  he  must  “  suffer  many  things  and  be  put  to 
death,”  and  must  finally  “  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.” 
This  human  sonship  enters  into  his  entire  work  as  a  mediator, 
and  runs  through  his  whole  history. 

It  was  the  paradox  of  the  two  sonships  conjoined,  the 
human  and  di\*ine,  that  so  staggered  the  wise  men  of  his 
time,  who  “  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ”  ;  yet  he  fearlessly 
propounded  it  to  friend  and  foe.  He  pushed  it  to  the  very 
front  of  his  claims,  and  held  it  as  essential  to  the  explanation 
of  his  person,  and  the  true  idea  of  his  work. 

3.  Jesus  was  a  man : 

The  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man  is  “  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.”  “  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
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the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  “  For,  if  through  the 
offence  of  one,  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
hath  abounded  unto  many.”  The  argument  of  the  apostle, 
so  clear  and  conclusive,  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  humanity 
of  the  Mediator  is  identical  with  that  of  the  race,  that  the 
second  Adam,  who  conquers  death,  is  of  the  same  finite  nature 
with  the  first  Adam,  by  whom  it  came  into  the  world.  The 
work  of  redemption  proceeds,  logically  and  historically,  upon 
this  identity. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  a  soulless  form  of  man  can  answer 
to  the  fulness  of  this  testimony  ?  Can  it  explain  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  human  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  his  mediatorial  work  ?  Have  not  the  terms  “  man,” 
and  “  son  of  man,”  a  well-defined  use  to  express  a  veritable 
and  complete  humanity  ?  And  would  our  I^ord  and  his 
apostles  turn  them  from  this  use  in  plain  didactic  discourse, 
thus  misleading,  for  eighteen  centuries,  his  studious  and 
loving  followers  ?  Nor  do  I  admit  that  their  language  is  so 
ambiguous  that  we  cannot  know  whether  Jesus  was  a  man 
in  reality,  or  one  only  by  a  figure  of  speech.  Christ  was 
not  a  Delphic  priest,  nor  are  his  teachings  dark  and  Pythonic 
sayings.  It  was  his  avowed  object  to  reveal  himself  so  fully 
to  the  world  that  there  should  be  no  more  doubt  as  to  his 
humanity  than  in  respect  to  his  divinity.  For  this  purpose 
his  language  is  the  fittest  possible,  —  most  simple,  emphatic, 
and  exact.  It  is  a  perfectly  open  vehicle  of  thought,  in  which 
the  wealth  of  these  divine  ideas  lies  all  uncovered.  And 
when  he  proclaims  himself  the  son  of  Mary  and  of  man  we 
must  understand  a  real  and  finite  humanity  to"  make  one 
part  of  his  self-revelation,  as  from  the  term  “  God  ”  and 
“  Son  of  God,”  we  do  the  true  divinity  to  be  another  part. 

The  evidence  of  his  humanity  is  not  less  explicit  from  the 
life  of  Christ  than  from  this  testimony — his  growth,  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  sufferings.  His  physical  nature,  like  that  of  other 
children,  was  immature  at  his  birth.  So  also  were  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  powers-  He  was  born  as  other  children 
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are  ;  and  grew  as  they  grow,  in  stature  and  strength,  as  well 
as  in  wisdom.  He  had  a  child’s  mind,  as  well  as  body. 
Both  were  symmetrical  and  beautifully  perfect  in  every  stage 
of  his  progress,  through  childhood  on  to  ripe  manhood.  No 
violence  was  done  to  the  human  rationality  by  the  dhiae. 
There  were  no  ruptures  in  the  development.  Though  it 
may  have  been  preternaturally  rapid,  there  was  in  it  no 
forcing  of  the  child’s  will,  or  of  the  man’s.  The  wisdom  in 
which,  as  man,  he  increased,  was  limited,  yet  it  was  sufficient 
in  every  emergency  for  the  purpose  of  the  divinity  that 
shaped  his  ends. 

He  was  also  “  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,”  and 
“  he  learned  obedience  by  the  things  that  he  suffered.”  But 
temptation,  strictly  speaking,  is  predicable  only  of  the  finite 
rationality.  The  purely  divine  is  not  temptable,  either  in 
the  sense  of  enticement  to  sin  or  of  learning  obedience  by 
suffering.  Neither  is  the  animal  organism  of  man.  It  has 
no  consciousness  of  law  as  a  moral  rule,  or  of  love,  and  is 
incapable  of  either  transgression  or  allurment  to  it.  Duty 
is  ethical  and  personal.  So  arc  temptation  and  sin.  Hence, 
the  temptations  of  our  Lord  to  distrust  his  Father’s  care  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  garden,  to  yield  his  purpose  of  sublime 
love,  and  submit  to  the  ruling  evil  of  the  world,  were  genuine 
human  experiences,  in  which  his  strong  but  tenderly  sensi¬ 
tive  nature  was  set  upon  by  all  the  unrestrained  powers  of 
darkness.  What  else  could  they  have  been  ?  And  he  saw, 
in  these  assaults,  more  clearly  than  any  other  man  ever  saw 
all  the  incentives  to  evil.  He  conceded  their  force  ;  he  felt 
them  to  his  heart’s  core.  But  he  withstood  them  all;  he 
steadily  confronted  and  defeated  them  all. 

But  how  acute  were  his  sufferings !  “  Now  is  my  soul 

sorrowful.”  “  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death.”  “  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straightened  till  it  be  accomplished.”  But  it  was 
neither  a  superhuman  nor  a  brute  anguish  that  he  endured. 
It  must  have  been  a  sorrow  of  the  intelligent,  conscious  spirit, 
either  the  human  or  the  divine,  that  fforced  the  cry  “  My 
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God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  and  the  prayer, 

« If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.”  Which  was 
it  ?  What  could  it  be,  but  that  same  Tri/eO/aa,  the  essence  of 
human  rationality,  which  from  the  cross  he  “  yielded  up,” 
and  breathed  into  the  keeping  of  his  Father  ?  Could  the 
infinite  Spirit  give  up  itself  to  itself ;  or  breathe  itself  out  of 
itself ;  or  in  any  way  be  separated  from  itself  ?  If  not,  these 
last  words  of  the  divine  man,  uttered  in  the  agonies  of  the 
crucifixion,  must  stand  as  the  culminating  proof  of  his 
genuine  and  complete  humanity. 

The  theory  of  divine  sorrow,  should  it  be  admitted,  makes 
nothing  against  this  evidence  of  a  veritable  human  nature 
and  human  sorrow.  For  if  the  divine  in  Christ  could  suffer, 
much  more  could  the  human.  But  the  theory  is  not  admitted. 

I  do  not  find  it  in  reason  or  revelation,  in  faith  or  any  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  not  in  the  scriptures,  explicitly  or  by  im¬ 
plication,  any  more  than  it  is  that  God  hungered  and  ate, 
was  weary  and  slept,  was  crucified  and  died.  Nor  is  it  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  compassionate  tenderness  of 
the  Divine  Being.  Yet  it  is  maintained,  “we  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  that  only  the  human  can  suffer,”  that  “  no  pang  can 
touch  the  divine  nature.”  We  speak  of  God  as  displeased  ; 
and  “  this  displeased  state  of  course,  is  a  painful  state.”  ^ 

^  God  in  Christ.  By  Dr.  Bushnell.  In  his  late  volume,  “  Christ  and  his 
Salvation,”  Dr.  Bushnell  advances  to  a  more  positive  inculcation  of  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sorrow.  “  Is  there  any  sensibility  in  Go<l,”  he  asks,  “  that  can  suffer  ? 

Is  he  ever  wrenched  by  suffering  1  Nothing  is  more  certain.  He  would  not  be 
good,  having  evil  in  his  dominions,  without  suffering,  even  according  to  his 
goodness.”  Then  as  his  goodness  is  infinite,  his  sufierings  also  must  be  infinite, 
and  this,  too,  from  the  first  incoming  of  evil  into  his  dominions.  “  His  love 
sharpens  into  a  pain  when  it  looks  upon  evil.”  It  “  beeomes  an  agony,  in  that 
it  is  a  love  to  transgressors.”  Since  the  fall  of  the  angels,  it  follows,  then,  that 
this  agony  has  been  unceasing,  and  must  continue  forever,  in  that  God  will  be 
always  looking  on  evil  and  transgressors.  God’s  “  dislikes,  disgusts,  indigna¬ 
tions,  etc.  are  mingling  and  commingling  as  cups  of  gall  for  the  pure  good  feeling 
of  his  breast.”  “  And  here  precisely  is  the  stress  of  the  cross.”  Nature  had  no 
power  to  “  express  this  moral  pain  of  God’s  heart,  though  the  ancient  providen¬ 
tial  history  was  trying  vainly  to  elaborate  the  same.  Nothing  could  ever  express  ^ 
it  but  the  physical  suffering  of  Jesus.”  ”  Here  is  the  precise  relation  of  the 
agony  of  the  cross.”  The  burden,  the  mental  and  moral  pain,  of  the  cross  is 
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But  since  suffering,  as  a  painful  state,  implies  mutability 
and  dependence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  cannot  touch  the 
Immutable  and  Absolute,  that  the  finite  and  dependent  only 
are  subject  to  it.  Human  anger  may  be  painful,  but  God’s 
displeasure,  which  is  his  disapprobation  of  evil,  is  not  human. 
It  is  a  painless  element  of  his  infinite  holiness  and  blessedness, 
from  which  there  can  be  neither  subtraction  nor  diminution. 
Else  his  hatred  of  sin  must  be  the  occasion  of  an  unmitigated 
misery,  and  the  most  holy,  as  being  the  most  sensitive,  would 
be  the  most  unhappy.  The  theory  has  recently  culminated 
in  the  impossibility  of  an  unmingled  divine  happiness.  “  The 
highest  enjoyment,”  says  a  late  writer,  “  always  involves  an 
element  of  pain  as  the  condition  of  its  being,”  God’s  cup  of 
felicity  is  not  pure,  but  “  is  mingled  with  drops  of  bitterness.” 
The  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,  is  not,  then,  entirely  happy. 
He  is  subject  to  evil.  His  felicity  is  marred  by  bitterness, 
through  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  The  pain  is  organic  and 
chronic,  for  which  there  is  no  relief.  And,  as  a  recommen¬ 
dation,  it  is  claimed  that  this  view  brings  us  nearer  to  God, 
assures  us  more  of  his  sympathy,  and  is  adapted  to  soften 
the  heart  and  lead  us  to  repentance.  It  may  be  adapted  to 
awaken  our  commiseration  that  God  should  suffer  so  much ; 
but,  as  this  pain  is  a  condition  of  his  “  highest  enjoyment,” 
I  see  in  it  no  element  of  conviction,  or  occasion  for  repentance. 
Even  our  pity  finds  some  relief  in  the  fact  that  this  pain 
“  does  not  obliterate  ”  God’s  felicity.  And  as  it  is  a  condition 
of  his  highest  enjoyment,  there  are  no  motives  for  us  to 
remove  or  lesson  it,  if  either  were  possible  ; 


God’s,  the  “  wrenching  ”  of  the  Deity,  the  “  gall  ”  in  his  breast ;  the  physical 
suffering,  the  animal  pain  which  gives  it  expression,  this  is  man's.  Although 
it  is  maintained  that  these  agonies  make  many  subtractions  from  the  divine 
blessedness,  it  is  not  allowed  that  they  cause  any  diminution  of  it,  since  God’s 
consciousness  of  suffering  brings  with  it  a  compensation,  which  fully  repays  the 
loss.  The  essential  defect  in  this  theory  of  Christ,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  rational 
human.  Hence,  as  in  all  one-nature  theories,  comes  the  attempt  to  make  the 
divine  supply  its  place,  and  hence  comes  also  the  loss  of  a  really  God-man 
Redeemer.  The  doctrine  of  loss  and  gain  may  be  appropriate  to  finite  natures, 
but  not,  we  think,  to  the  Infinite. 
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“  Dare  I  say 

Creator,  Thou  art  feebler  than  thy  work  ; 

Thou  art  sadder  than  thy  creature  ?  ” 

In  respect  to  God’s  sympathy,  how  does  it  appear  that  it 
is  conditioned  on  his  being  subject  to  sutfering  any  more 
than  to  sin  ?  Strictly  speaking,  God  has  no  sympathy,  no 
fellow-feeling,  with  the  wicked,  and  can  have  none — the  All¬ 
holy  with  the  nnholy.  How  could  the  Crucified  sympathize 
with  his  crucifiers ;  or  feel  other  than  moral  disgust  and 
repulsion  ?  Yet  precisely  here,  in  this  utter  absence  of 
sympathy  with  the  wicked,  is  the  marvel  of  God's  mercy. 
It  is  the  nature  of  love  to  desire  to  relieve  suffering ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  must  share,  in  order  to  relieve,  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  success  in  surgery  that  the  operator 
should  experience  the  pains  of  amputation,  or  in  ministering 
to  “  a  mind  diseased  ”  that  we  should  become  subject  to  the 
glooms  of  melancholy  or  the  horrors  of  remorse.  Moral  and 
physical  suffering  in  the  human  organism  are  not  identical. 
The  gout  is  not  the  same  as  a  grief  of  heart,  nor  does  the 
mind  have  the  tooth-ache,  the  asthma,  or  a  fever  when  the 
nerves  report  these  ills  to  it.  No  more  was  the  Divine  in 
Christ  necessarily  cast  into  agony  by  the  pains  of  the  human 
nature  with  which  it  was  united. 

Would  it  not,  on  this  theory,  bring  God  nearer  to  us  to 
suppose  that  he  sinned  as  well  as  suffered  with  us  ?  Would 
not  this  seem  a  still  greater  condescension  ?  Oh  no !  you 
say,  this  would  bring  him  too  near,  and  make  him  too  much 
like  ourselves.  So  does  the  idea  of  divine  bitterness,  agonies, 
and  pangs.  It  reduces  the  Absolute  to  the  mutable  and 
dependent,  and  imports  a  finite  feebleness  into  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent.  It  destroys  God’s  self-consistency,  and  subtracts  from 
his  infinite  blessedness.  It  shakes  our  faith  in  the  stability 
of  his  government,  to  be  told  that  he  can  have  no  pure  and 
perfect  joy  that  does  not  root  itself  in  some  deep  sorrow ; 
that  his  tranquility  is  disturbed,  his  nature  wrenched  by  the 
evil  which  he  permits ;  that  he  fluctuates  from  pleasure  to 
pain,  from  blessedness  to  bitterness. 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  93.  8 
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And  what  is  the  ethical  necessity  which  demands  this 
Apollinarian  dogma  ?  The  reality  of  divine  sympathy,  which 
it  is  supposed  cannot  be  realized  through  the  sufferings  of 
the  human  nature.  But  it  is  just  this  sympathy  which  the 
regenerate  secure  through  Christ’s  human  soul,  which  was 
made  a  perfect  medium  of  communication  through  suffering, 
and  more  fully  than  would  be  possible  through  a  mere  body 
of  opaque,  passionless  matter.^  Through  the  refined,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  human  intelligence  of  Jesus,  God  has  the  most  per¬ 
fect  fellow-feeling  everywhere  with  the  strugglers  after  truth 
and  holiness,  humanizing  thereby  his  love,  and  making  it 
responsive  to  every  pang  they  feel,  and  every  prayer  for  help 
they  utter,  —  a  love  not  a  whit  less  divine  for  coming  to 
them  through  the  victorious  struggles  of  a  complete  and  glo¬ 
rified  human  nature. 

The  exigencies  of  Christ’s  work,  which  required  in  him  an 
example  of  virtue,  also  demand  a  full  humanity.  Matter 
can  be  wrought  into  exquisite  forms  and  models  of  art, — 
has  been  divinely  organized  into  the  matchless  beauty  of  the 
human  body.  But  no  art  can  make  of  it  an  examjde  of  vir¬ 
tue.  Nor  is  the  physical  in  man,  the  mere  animal  life,  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  moral  qualities  indispensable  to  an  example  of 
truth  and  piety.  All  the  elements  of  Christ’s  perfect  char¬ 
acter  existed  in  matchless  harmony  and  beauty  in  the  Supreme 
before  the  incarnation.  But  they  were  no  proper  example 
for  fallen  man.  They  were  unappreciable  ;  too  lofty  and 
distant  for  his  imitation.  They  needed  to  be  brought  down 
and  softoned,  and  made  to  live  and  breathe  again  in  the  very 
humanity  from  which  they  were  lost.  Then,  a  new  moral 
powder  was  added  to  the  world’s  recovering  influences,  in  him 
who  thus  became  “  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.” 

If,  now,  against  all  this  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
exegetical  and  historical,  we  must  conclude  that  the  finite- 

1  “  Deltas  antem  ncc  absque  corpore  patiente  passioncm  unquam  admittit, 
nec  absque  aniraa  dolcnte  et  perturbata,  perturbationem  et  dolorem  exhibet; 
ncque  absque  mente  anxia  et  orante  anxia  est  aut  orat.”  —  Athanasius  contra 
Apollinariuin,  p.  950. 
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rational  was  wanting  in  Jesus,  what  proof  can  we  rely  on 
that  the  same  was  not  wanting  in  John  and  Paul,  in  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Alexander  ?  Did  the  consciousness  of  these  men 
prove  to  them  the  completeness  of  their  human  nature  ?  So 
did  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  prove  to  him  the  completeness 
of  his.  Do  their  contemporaries  bear  testimony  to  their 
humanity  ?  His  bear  an  equally  explicit  testimony  to  his 
humanity.  Were  the  apostles  deceived  in  respect  to  his  human 
nature?  Why  may  they  not  have  been  in  regard  to  his 
divine?  And  if  his  consciousness  fails  us  here,  and  with  it 
their  testimony,  in  what  can  we  trust  ?  We  are  bewildered. 
First  principles  fail  us.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are 
not  spectres,  and  that  all  around  us  is  not  spectral  ? 

If  God  was  not  incarnate  in  a  real  liumanity,  in  a  living 
and  rational  Christ,  but  only  in  a  soulless,  empty  body,  — 
of  all  we  feel  or  fear,  hope  or  suffer,  there  was  in  him  we 
take  to  our  hearts  as  Redeemer  and  Friend  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing.  Between  him  and  me  the  chasm  is  infinite,  and  still 
unbridged.  To  the  High  and  Lofty  One  there  are  no  steps 
for  my  feet  to  ascend.  Of  my  responsible,  immortal  human, 
the  Son  of  God  took  nothing,  felt  nothing,  touched  nothing. 
My  God  he  is,  my  Judge;  but  not  my  Mediator  —  the  man 
Christ-Jesus. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  Lord’s  humanity,  it  has 
been  explained  sometimes  by  emanation,  sometimes  by  imme¬ 
diate  creation,  but  commonly  by  procreation,  or  derivation 
from  the  father  of  the  race. 

According  to  the  first  view  the  human  soul  is  a  particle 
of  the  divine,  and  in  substance  identical  with  it.  This  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  a  special  incarnation,  and  makes  the 
human  of  Christ  and  of  every  other  man,  in  its  essence,  one 
with  the  Divine.  The  view  held  by  the  mystic  theologians 
is  deeply  tinged  with  this  pantheistic  error,  and  the  entire 
system  of  the  Swedish  seer  is  constructed  upon  it ; — “  God  is 
very  man,”  “the  only  man,”  and  is  virtually  incarnate  in 
every  human  being.  As  to  his  inner  life,  every  man  is  God ; 
and  as  to  his  external,  he  is  a  form  in  which  God  finites 
himself,  and  through  which  he  sees,  thinks,  and  acts. 
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A  few  ill  almost  every  period  have  been  attracted  by  this 
unitary  philosophy,  as  an  improvement  upon  Christian  theism. 
They  fancy  it  more  spiritual  and  profound,  while  the  history 
of  human  opinions  shows  it  to  be  just  the  opposite.  It  seems 
to  them  warmer,  to  bring  them  nearer  to  God,  and  to  make 
them  pneumatic  and  divine.  Sometimes  it  produces  of  its 
votaries,  seers  and  revelators,  and  now  and  then  a  new  Christ, 
a  new  Comforter,  or  a  “  new  church.”  It  projects  its  wishes 
into  the  future,  and  calls  them  prophecy,  and  converts  its 
desires  into  dogmas,  and  gives  them  out  as  gospels.  Now, 
it  mends  up  the  old  Bible,  and  now,  makes  a  new  one.  Full 
of  great  expectations,  it  is  always  on  the  eve  of  anticipated 
triumph  —  of  a  glorious  universality. 

“  It  is  necessary  to  my  comfort,”  says  one  of  this  class, 
“  that  I  should  feel  myself  a  part  of  God.”  “  The  difference 
between  God  and  man,”  writes  another,  “  is  simply  that 
between  the  greater  and  the  less.”  A  recent  writer  in  one 
of  our  most  popular  quarterlies  pronounces  the  theory  of 
two  natures  in  Christ  “  clumsy,”  affirming  the  divine  and 
human  to  be  one  “  identical  nature,”  and  man  “  God’s 
brother  by  sameness  of  nature.” 

Here  the  theistic  and  pantheistic  philosophies  stand  directly 
confronting  each  other.  A  distinction  of  nature,  in  kind 
and  not  in  degree  merely,  between  the  divine  and  human,  is 
a  first  principle  of  Christian  theism,  as  its  denial  is  of  pan¬ 
theism.  Without  this  distinction,  faith  and  worship  are  lost 
for  man  in  the  identity  of  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped. 
“The  ultimate  struggle,”  says  Amand  Saintes,  the  acute 
biographer  of  Spinoza,  is  not  between  Christianity  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  but  between  Christianity  and  Spinozism,  its  most  invet¬ 
erate  antagonist. 

The  creative  theory  supposes  the  soul  of  Christ  to  be  an 
immediate  production  out  of  nothing,  which  is,  therefore, 
isolated  from  the  Adamic  race,  except  by  a  merely  somatic 
link.  No  law  of  reproduction  or  continuity  of  rational  exis¬ 
tence  connects  him  with  the  human  species.  He  stands  alone, 
entirely  outside  of  the  ethical  and  historical  of  the  race. 
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The  fallen  creature  is  not  in  any  sense,  restored  in  him,  but 
a  new  creation  breaks  upon  the  world.  The  model-man  is 
not  the  lost  image  of  God  recovered,  but  a  new  mould  is 
made,  and  impressions  afterwai’ds,  in  redemption,  taken  from 
that. 

The  common  view,  holding  an  organic  unity  of  the  race, 
and  of  Jesus  with  the  race,  by  derivation  from  its  common 
head,  escapes  this  isolation  of  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  identity  of  the  two  natures  on  the  other.  It  is  not  quite 
the  creativeism  of  Hylary,  nor  the  traducienism  of  Tertullian, 
but  a  combination  of  elements  from  them  both.  It  rests  on 
the  divine  testimony,  confirmed  by  natural  science,  that  God 
introduced  the  human  family  by  immediate  creation,  and 
continues  it  by  procreation.  “  God  gives  souls,”  says  Augus¬ 
tine,  “  through  the  medium  of  natural  descent.”  On  this 
law,  the  species  has  a  historical  development,  as  well  as  nat¬ 
ural  unity.  Humanity  is  neither  a  vast  generic  person  nor 
a  chaos  of  personalities,  but  a  divinely  articulated  organism 
of  distinct,  responsible,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  consan¬ 
guineous  souls.  It  is  a  human  race  and  family,  not  atomic, 
nor  automatic,  but  originally  theocratic  and  theocentric. 
The  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  strikes  down  into,  and 
works  through,  this  law  of  natural  descent.  Mary  was  the 
mother  of  a  complete  human  nature  in  her  son,  as  really, 
though  not  in  the  same  way,  as  God  is  the  father  of  the  entire 
divine  nature  in  his  Son.  The  manifest  Divinity  does  not 
conflict  with  the  evidence  of  the  humanity.  Each  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  its  own  separate  and  sufficient  proof.  Neither  can 
be  assumed  as  incompatible  with  the  other,  or  unnecessary. 
“  The  author  of  our  salvation,”  says  Calvin,  “  is  descended 
from  Adam,  the  common  parent  of  all.”  Luther  taught 
that  Christ  took  upon  himself  the  full  nature  of  man  in  its 
state  of  abasement,  and  under  the  condition  of  dying.  And 
the  new  humanity  which  Christ  introduced  was  not  a  new 
essence  of  nature,  but  a  new  moral  status,  an  ethical,  not  a 
substantial  re-creation. 

Here  a  difficulty  meets  us  which  will  introduce  another 
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feature  of  Christ’s  humanity,  namely,  its  sinlessness.^  If  his 
human  nature  was  complete,  and  derived  from  fallen  Adam, 
must  he  not  have  inherited  with  the  infirmities  of  the  nature 
its  sinfulness  also  ?  It  is,  in  part,  to  escape  this  difficulty 
that  some  assume  for  the  human  of  Christ  a  newly  created 
soul ;  and  others,  denying  to  him  a  human  rationality,  and 
allowing  only  a  divine,  turn  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  sinless¬ 
ness  into  the  truism  that  God  is  not  a  sinner. 

Starting  from  the  same  pre-supposition,  the  impossibility 
of  a  sinless  birth  in  the  sinful  family  of  man,  the  pantheistic 
philosophers  affirm  a  natural  oppugnancy  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  in  Christ.  The  human  spirit  “  in  its  first 
form,”  “  as  finitely  constituted,”  is  natural  and  evil,  “  in  dis¬ 
cord  with  itself  and  with  God.”  And  as  Christ  took  upon 
himself  human  finitude,  he  took  this  discord  with  it.  “  In 
his  inner  self,”  remarks  Strauss,  “  which  was  God,  he  was 
sinless ;  but  the  historical  appearance  cannot  have  been 
pure.”  He  could  not  “  withdraw  himself  from  the  need  of 
purification  more  than  other  men.”  Although  the  hinderances 
to  good  in  his  life  were  reduced  to  a  vanishing  medium,  “  his 
proximate  sinlessness  was  only  a  sinfulness  done  away.” 

The  life  of  Jesus  has  been  twice  written  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  from  this  speculative  point  of  view  —  thirty  years 
ago  by  a  stalwart  German,  and  recently  by  a  fantastic  French¬ 
man.  Each  starts  with  the  postulate  of  pantheism,  —  that 
the  supernatural  is  unhistorical,  and  a  miracle  impossible. 
What  can  such  men  know  of  a  person  and  a  history  of  which 
miracle  is  the  grand  peculiarity  ?  Testimony  is  nothing  with 
them.  Facts  are  nothing.  Philosophy,  fancy,  is  everthing. 
Yet  both  stirred  the  church  to  its  centre,  Romish  and  Prot¬ 
estant,  calling  out  the  ablest  defenders.  The  latter  drapes 
his  deep  hostility  to  the  Christian  faith  in  the  rustling  folds  of  a 
fascinating  naturalism.  He  eulogizes  Jesus  as  a  beautiful 
young  moralist,  a  genius,  a  hero ;  and  then  defames  him  as 

1  “  Sed  objicitis :  Si  omnia  accepit,  sane  et  humanas  cogitationes  habnit ; 
impossibile  autem  est,  humanis  cogitation ibus  non  inesse  peccatum ;  quomodo 
igitur  Christus  absque  peccato  erit  ?  ”  —  Athanasius  contra  Apollinarium,  p.  944. 
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a  sombre  giant  and  a  deceiver,  who  accepted  the  Utopias  of 
his  time  and  race.  He  holds  him  up  as  a  model  that  can 
never  be  replaced  by  a  superior,  yet  declares  his  reasonings, 
tried  by  the  logic  of  the  Stagyrite,  weak  and  insipid.  “  Time 
has  changed  the  power  of  the  great  Founder,”  he  says,  in  a 
simulated  tearfulness,  “  into  something  very  grievous  to  us  ; 
for  when  the  worship  of  Jesus  grows  feeble  in  the  heart  of 
humanity,  it  will  be  because  of  the  very  acts  which  made 
men  believe  in  him.”  Thus  this  French  romancer  kisses 
the  world’s  great  benefactor,  and  then  betrays  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  He  first  crowns  and  then  crucifies 
him ;  almost  deifies,  and  then  meanly  assassinates,  him  whom 
the  best  adore  and  the  purest  love. 

So  inveterately  hostile  are  all  the  phases  of  the  one-sub¬ 
stance  philosophy  to  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  —  a  most  vital 
point  in  the  Christian  faith,  on  which  there  can  be  neither 
surrender,  concealment,  nor  compromise.  It  is  this  sinless 
human  that  distinguishes  the  Messiah  from  all  other  founders 
of  religion  and  all  other  men,  and  that  makes  him  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  virtue  which  we  need.  Without  this  there  could  be 
no  true  sacrifice,  no  atonement.  Only  the  just  could  suffer 
vicariously  for  the  unjust.  Hence  the  explicitness  of  the 
scriptures.  It  is  as  a  logical  necessity  of  Christianity  that  he 
was  the  “  holy  child,”  “  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,”  “  who 
did  no  sin,  neitlicr  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,”  that  he 
did  always  those  things  which  pleased,  the  Father,  and  was 
able  to  say  “  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  ” 

No,  finitude  is  not  an  evil,  nor  is  sin  a  necessary  quality 
of  the  finite.  Holiness  is  man’s  normal  state,  the  original 
law  of  his  being.  It  is  God’s  image  in  which  he  was  finitely 
constituted.  Sin  is  a  rupture  of  his  moral  nature,  a  disorder, 
and  a  disaster.  Therefore  it  was  possible  for  God  to  take 
hold  of  the  fallen  nature  without  taking  the  fall.  He  who 
made  that  nature  could  mend  it,  could  restore  the  broken 
image  to  its  original  coloring  and  beauty,  and  reset  it  in  the 
same  material  frame.^  Whether  Jesus  was  unable  to  sin,  or 

^  “  Nam  si  sol  quern  ille  fecit  et  nos  contuemur,  dum  in  caelo  volvitur,  terres- 
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merely  able  not  to  sin,  is  a  question  on  which  some  differ 
who  are  agreed  that  he  did  not  sin.  To  say  that  he  was 
able  not  to  sin,  and  did  not,  is  an  inadequate  statement.  It 
is  no  more  than  w'as  true  of  Adam  before  the  fall.  It  ex¬ 
presses  only  the  human  side  of  his  character.  But  taking 
into  account  the  divine,  as  the  dominating  force,  a  moral 
inability  to  sin  is  essential  to  the  whole  truth.  We  may  say 
he  was  able  to  sin  if  he  willed  to ;  but  considering  that  his 
whole  moral  being  was  strongly  set  against  it,  and  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  God  to  destroy  sin  in  the  world  througli  sin¬ 
lessness  in  him,  \vc  are  obliged  to  say,  in  justice  to  his  divine- 
human  person,  he  could  not  will  to  sin.  Yet  not  by  phys¬ 
ical  restraint  or  force,  but  in  the  freedom  of  his  holy  nature, 
and  ill  the  bias  of  his  whole  being  towards  God.  The  inner 
man  unfolded  by  a  free,  divine-human  impulse,  in  spotless 
purity  and  perfect  self-harmony  —  the  affections  with  the 
appetites,  the  imagination  with  the  reason,  the  will  with  the 
understanding. 

From  the  very  starting-point  of  Christ’s  existence,  where 
the  divine  first  touches  the  human  germ,  and  bias  to  evil 
became  possible,  the  stain  of  the  fall  was  carefully  warded 
off.  Ill  his  entire  human  there  was  no  defect  or  redundance. 
Rectification  or  amendment  was  not  needed,  and  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Addition  would  have  disfigured,  and  alteration  marred 
it.  The  closer  our  approach  to  it  in  our  devout  contempla¬ 
tions,  the  more  it  draws  and  subdues  us.  Nearness,  which 
dispels  the  enchantment  that  distance  lends  to  most  charac¬ 
ters,  enchains  us  to  his.  It  is  the  most  real  and  truest 
human  life,  the  most  pure,  and  most  free,  after  no  model,  yet 
“  the  original  of  all  time,”  the  determining  centre  of  all  true 
humanity  and  the  starting-point  of  moral  progress.  The 
loftiest  aspirations  can  desire  nothing  more  exalted  to  strive 

tria  corpora  attin^endo  non  maculatur,  ncc  tenebris  obscuratur,  sed  potius  cuncta 
ipse  illuminat  et  purgat ;  multo  raagis  sanctissimum  Dei  Verbum  solis  effector 
et  dominus,  cum  sc  in  corpore  cognoscendum  praebebat,  indc  non  inquinabatur ; 
sed  potius  ipse  corruptionis  expers,  corpori  mortali  vitam  ct  munditiam  con- 
ferebat,  qui  peccatum,  inquit,  non  fecit,  nec  inventus  est  dolus  in  ore  cjus.”— 
Athanasius  de  Incarnationc  Verbi  Dei,  p.  62. 
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after,  nor  does  the  humblest  struggler  in  the  conflicts  of  life 
need  anything  more  sympathetic  and  tender.  No  pang  of 
regret  ever  troubled  him,  and  no  prayer  for  pardon  escaped 
him.  How  is  this  ?  Was  that  eye  so  clear  to  sin  in  others 
blind  or  blurred  to  it  in  himself, — that  spirit,  so  sensitive  to 
evil  at  the  circumference,  apathetic  to  it  at  the  centre  ?  Oh 
no !  Jesus  is  the  spotless  and  the  holy ;  the  world’s  tempted 
and  sinless  One,  grappling  with  sin  for,  and  in  the  place  of, 
the  sinner.  He  suffers  evil,  but  in  a  way  to  subdue  the  prince 
of  evil.  In  bearing  sin,  he  destroys  it.  By  yielding,  he  con¬ 
quers  ;  and  in  giving  himself  for  the  world,  he  saves  it. 

Thus  the  life  of  Jesus  demonstrates  his  complete  Adamic 
and  his  sinless  humanity.  Behold  the  man  in  whom  virtue 
finds  its  unity  and  totality,  and  the  world,  the  universal 
morality,  august  yet  winning,  breathing  an  eternal  beauty, 
but  refreshing  to  the  faint  and  the  feeblest.  What  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  work  and  worship,  of  self-denial  and  self-affirmation, 
—  a  teacher  whose  life  is  his  doctrine,  an  example  in  which 
all  duties,  delights,  and  denials  mingle  in  heavenly  harmony ! 
What  is  such  a  man  ?  What  can  he  be,  but  “  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,”  “  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  ”  ? 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  subject  remains  to  be 
considered.  How  do  these  two  natures,  the  divine  and 
human,  stand  related  in  Christ?  In  what  sense  was  the 
Word  made  flesh  in  him  ? 

The  answer  is  more  than  intimated  by  the  separate  ideas 
of  God  and  man  which  his  life  shows  to  be  indispensable  to 
his  work  and  person.  The  Word  was  made  flesh  hy  the  vital 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one  divine-human  Christ  and 
Saviour.  This  union  is  not  a  speculation,  or  a  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  but  its  accomplished  and  central  fact.  It  is  not 
a  mode  of  explaining  the  incarnation,  but  the  incarnation 
(ivaapKoxTis:')  itself,  the  personal  and  permanent  entrance  of 
God  into  the  human  nature  for  its  redemption.  So  it  stands 
in  the  evangelic  narratives,  and  in  the  faith  of  the  saints, 
broadly  distinguished  from  diverse  theories  which  have  been 
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mistaken  for  it,  but  which  it  excludes  from  the  category  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

Let  me  allude  to  a  few  of  these  excluded  theories. 

1.  The  identity  of  the  two  natures.  According  to  this 
view,  the  terms  “  human”  and  “  divine,”  “  God”  and  “ man,”  ) 
are  interchangeable  and  synonymous.  It  allows  neither  faith  ; 
nor  philosophy,  for  there  can  be  no  communion  or  related-  | 
ness  where  there  is  no  distinction ;  and  no  possibility  in  ! 
what  is  identical  of  being  made  anything  other  than  it  is  in 

its  own  unchangeable  sameness. 

2.  The  conversion  of  the  divine  nature  into  the  human. 

For  the  Word  to  be  made  flesh,  on  this  theory,  is  the  same 
as  for  the  divine  nature,  by  transubstantiation,  to  become 
the  human.  “Jehovah  became  Jesus,”  says  an  essayist, 
writing  in  behalf  of  this  transmutation  dogma,  “  and  is,  j 

therefore,  the  human  soul.”  God  fell  away  from  his  own  I 

infinite  nature  in  the  incarnation,  and  became  finite.  He  is 

shut  out  from  his  attributes ;  his  knowledge  is  obliterated, 
and  all  ability  to  re-acquire  it  lost,  except  through  the  bodily  | 
organs  of  the  soulless  Jesus,  to  which  he  is  restricted.^ 

How  preposterous  the  idea  of  such  a  fall  of  the  Divine ;  ,, 

such  a  disintegration  and  dissolution  of  the  Infinite  !  Can  ^ 

the  human  mind  even  be  so  shut  out  from  its  faculties,  and 
in  such  an  absolute  dependence  on  a  merely  physical  organ¬ 
ism  ?  Has  it  no  pure  intellections,  or  exclusively  intellectual 
functions  ?  Do  our  thoughts  never  go  farther  nor  faster 
than  the  powers  of  bodily  locomotion  carry  them  ?  And  the 
reason,  —  does  it  get  nothing  from  God,  or  concerning  him 
of  law,  liberty,  and  immortality,  except  through  sensation  ? 

Much  less,  then,  can  the  limitless  Divine  mind  bo  so  rent 
from  its  attributes  —  the  Godhead  so  cramped  and  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  darkness  and  emptiness  of  man’s  mortal  tene¬ 
ment.  To  what  an  orphanage  would  the  universe  be  sub¬ 
jected  in  such  a  bereavement  of  its  Ruler  !  The  conception 
is  gross  and  heathenish.  It  is  a  disturbance  to  all  Christian 

1  “  Nec  divinitatis  mutationcm,  sed  humanitatis  innovationem  arbitrio  suo 
elFecit."  —  Athanasius  contra  Apollinarium,  p.  943. 
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sensibilities,  and  it  falls  out  from  the  circle  of  Christian 
thought,  by  the  gravity  of  its  essential  error,  almost  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in. 

3.  The  transmutalion  of  the  human  into  the  divine.  This 
is  the  converse  of  the  explanation  just  referred  to.  Both 
are  drawn  out  on  the  same  pantheistic  background,  and  are 
set  aside  by  the  same  class  of  objections.  In  the  exuberant 
rhetoric  of  his  gratitude,  Augustine  exclaims,  “  God  became 
man,  that  man  might  become  God.”  But  it  is  as  impossible 
to  change  man  into  God  as  God  into  man.  Finitude  and 
creatural  dependence  are  as  indispensable  to  manhood  as 
infinitude  and  independence  are  to  the  Godhead.  God  can 
create  finite  beings,  but  not  an  infinite  one.  He  is,  but  is 
not  created  or  capable  of  being  created.  Unless  the  infinite 
can  produce  another  infinite,  which  is  an  absurdity,  and  could 
produce  him  out  of  the  finite,  the  deification  of  the  human 
in  Christ  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  What  would  such  an¬ 
other  God  be  but  a  fabricated  deity,  a  finite  Infinite  ? 

Christ’s  human  nature  was,  indeed,  perfected  by  the  action 
of  the  divine  upon,  and  in  it.  It  was  glorified.  But  this  was 
only  its  completeness,  its  perfection  as  human,  not  its  deifica¬ 
tion  or  dissolution.  The  fire  which  separates  the  silver  from 
the  dross  in  the  furnace,  penetrates,  pervades,  and  melts  it, 
but  does  not  change  its  metallic  nature.  The  human  soul  is 
in  the  most  vital  connection,  the  most  mysterious  interaction 
with  the  body,  impelling  and  regulating  all  its  motions ;  but 
there  is  no  conversion  of  matter  into  mind,  nor  the  least 
approach  to  it.  Faintly  thus  may  be  shadowed  the  influence 
of  the  divine  upon  the  human  in  Christ.  It  takes  hold  of  it, 
raises  it  up,  unfolds,  illumines,  invigorates,  and  completes, 
but  does  not  change  its  substance.  It  is  human  still,  and 
must  remain  so  forever,  —  God’s  idea  of  man  realized  in 
man’s  Redeemer. 

4.  The  mixture  of  the  two  natures  in  a  third  nature, 
neither  human  nor  divine. 

As  a  theory  of  the  divine-human  in  Christ,  this  encounters 
the  objections  which  are  fatal  to  all  transmutation  schemes. 
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A  conversion  of  the  divine  into  the  human,  or  of  the  human 
into  the  divine,  is  no  more  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
than  their  entire  change.  God  can  as  easily  throw  off  his 
whole  nature  as  half  of  it,  and  make  an  entire  God  out  of  a 
creature  as  a  part  of  one. 

The  doctrine  of  degrees,  discrete  or  simultaneous,  employed 
by  the  pantheistic  explainers  of  incarnation,  is  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  Christian  ideas  of  the  God-man.  For  God 
cannot  be  more  or  less  infinite.  The  Absolute  does  not  admit 
of  comparison,  neither  can  man  be  more  or  less  finite  and 
created.  The  two  natures  can  never  approach  and  mingle  in 
a  third,  which  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  thougli  they  can 
be  united.  The  supposition  allows  to  Christ  no  proper  divin¬ 
ity  or  humanity.  The  divine  Word  is  not  a  real  person,  but 
an  impersonation.  And  the  human  being  without  rationality 
is  equally  thingASkQ  and  theatric.  In  the  play  of  the  parts 
it  is  represented  as  an  external  person,  as  Hamlet  and  Othello 
are  in  the  plots  of  the  great  dramatist.  But  it  is  only  a 
mask,  behind  which  there  is  no  true  personal  humanity  or 
Divinity.  Dorner  says  no  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ 
can  be  Christian,  which  teaches  either  the  identity  of  the 
human  and  divine,  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other,  or 
their  commixture. 

Turn  now  from  these  impracticable  theories  to  the  verita¬ 
ble  facts  in  the  case  —  to  the  human  and  divine  as  essentially 
distinct,  and  yet  related  natures.  It  is  evident  that  there 
was  in  Christ  one  nature  purely  divine  ;  it  is  equally  evident 
that  there  was  another  as  purely  human.  It  is  as  certain, 
therefore,  by  the  logic  of  facts,  that  there  are  two  natures 
united  in  him  as  that  one  and  one  are  two. 

I  cannot  better  present  the  union  of  these  natures  in  Christ 
than  by  condensing  the  statement  of  it  made  by  the  Council 
at  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451.  “  We  teach  and  confess  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  perfect  in  Deity  and  perfect  in  humanity,  very 
God  and  very  man  ;  consisting  of  reasonable  soul  and  of 
flesh  ;  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father  as  to  his  God¬ 
head,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us  as  to  his  manhood ; 
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in  two  natures,  unmixed,  unconverted,  undivided.  Tlie 
distinction  of  natures  was  never  abolished,  nor  severed  into 
two  persons,  but  the  peculiarities  of  each  were  preserved  and 
combined  into  one  person,  who  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
This  confession  has  great  historic  value,  notwithstanding  the 
partisan  strifes  out  of  and  above  which  it  rose.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  church,  modern  and  medieval,  as  well  as  prim¬ 
itive,  and  a  witness  to  its  doctrinal  unity  on  this  central 
point.  It  clearly  distinguishes  the  true  view  from  the  spec¬ 
ulative  theories  above  referred  to,  and  against  which  the 
church  was  early  called,  and  is  still  called,  to  defend  its 
faith.  The  later  investigations  have  unfolded  it  in  a  more 
scientific  exactness,  and  the  life-processes  of  the  church  have 
wrought  it  out  into  a  greater  intellectual  fulness  and  ethical 
richness.  But  they  have  introduced  no  new  elements,  nor 
let  go  either  of  these  old  and  essential  ones. 

Arc  there  difficulties  in  this  idea  of  two  natures  in  one 
person  ?  There  are  greater  ones  in  the  Nestorian  dogma  of 
two  natures  and  two  persons,  which  gives  to  Christianity  two 
Christs  instead  of  one  ;  and  also  in  the  hypothesis  of  one 
nature  and  one  person.  For  if  the  one  nature  be  the  human, 
as  the  Socinians  say,  it  leaves  us  only  a  finite  and  fallible 
Saviour.  But  if  divine,  according  to  the  Apollinarians,  we 
have  no  true  God-man  as  Mediator  in  Christ,  for  “  a  Media¬ 
tor  is  not  a  Mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one.”  Difficulties 
are  not,  however,  proof  of  error.  They  are  found  in  some 
of  the  most  obvious  facts  and  fundamental  truths,  in  the 
hypostatic  union  of  matter  and  mind  ;  in  the  divine  existence 
without  beginning,  cause,  or  change,  and  in  omnipotent,  crea¬ 
tive  power.  But  Christian  faith  does  not  stumble  at  such 
difficulties ;  neither  does  philosophy.  The  conception  of  a 
divine-human  Saviour  rests  for  support  on  history  and  divine 
testimony.  For  the  work  of  mediation,  of  sacrifice,  and  sal¬ 
vation  by  sacrifice,  it  is  perfectly  congruous  with  all  we  know 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  the  nature  and  needs  of  man. 
Nay,  it  is  the  condition  and  archetype  of  reconciliation  and 
redemption.  It  harmonizes  justice  and  love,  and  is  the 
centre-point  of  God’s  regal  and  paternal  administration. 
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The  old  Lutheran  formula,  “  the  finite  is  capable  of  the 
infinite,”  contains  a  first  principle  of  the  incarnation  and  of 
redemption.  Nor  is  it  contradictory  to  that  of  the  Reformed 
church  —  “  the  finite  is  incapable  of  the  infinite.”  It  is  only 
the  other  side  of  the  same  great  truth.  The  one  looks  tow¬ 
ards  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  the  other,  tow¬ 
ards  their  essential  distinction.  The  dualism  maintained  in 
the  Reformed  church  preserved  its  Christology  from  the 
ubiquity-dogma,  and  the  communication  of  attributes  which 
marred  the  Lutheran,  though  it  came  into  the  peril  of  a 
merely  mechanical  or  moral  union.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lutheran  coalescence  was  a  reaction  from  the  Romish  too 
great  separation, —  an  extreme  of  that  capability  of  the  finite 
for  the  infinite  which  is  indispensable  to  their  union,  and 
which  must  he  maintained.  The  fall  of  the  human  nature 
did  not  destroy  its  substance,  or  any  of  its  original  suscepti¬ 
bility.  It  did  not  alter  its  essential,  but  only  its  ethical, 
relations  to  God.  It  is  still  conscious  of  dependence  on  the 
divine  nature,  and  from  a  sense  of  inner  discord,  of  self* 
schism,  and  separation  from  God,  it  feels  the  need  of  a  recon¬ 
ciling  and  redeeming  power.  This  shows  it  capable  of  a 
re-union  with  God,  and  of  moral  harmony  with  itself. 

The  finite  is  not,  therefore,  an  evil  —  the  moral  antagonism 
of  the  infinite,  but  a  good  work  of  God.  In  its  first  form, 
the  human  was  affiliated  with  the  Divine,  leaned  upon  it, 
loved  it,  and  lived  in  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with  it. 
It  was  its  perfect  picture,  marred  now,  indeed,  but  not  past 
the  restorative  power  of  the  Master  Artist. 

Upon  this  condition  of  essential  distinction  and  essential 
relatedness,  the  infinite  Divine  descends  and  dwells  in  and 
with  the  finite-human  in  Christ.  He  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God  “  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.” 
In  stooping  thus  to  take  up  the  fallen  human  nature  into 
the  divine-human  personality,  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the 
form  and  condition  of  a  servant.  But  in  this  humiliation 
{Kevcoa-iq)  he  did  not  lay  off  the  divine  essence.  He  did  not 
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empty  the  Godhead  of  a  single  attribute,  nor  bereave  it  of  a 
single  regal  prerogative,  nor  tarnish  a  ray  of  its  glory.  If 
the  Divine  was  temporarily  veiled,  it  was  also  most  signally 
revealed  in  new  lights  and  new  relations.^  It  was  seen  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  human  into  itself,  and  reconciling  it  thereto, 
without  making  it  superhuman,  and  without  violence  to  its 
freedom.  It  was  seen  giving  to  the  human  the  whole  infinite- 
divine,  completely  atoned  in  Christ,  without  conversion, 
diminution,  or  limitation.  The  glorious  result  is  the  all- 
sufficient,  theanthropic  Redeemer,  the  Head  and  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  redeemed.  In  him  God  is  ever  the  hegeomonic, 
and  ransomed  man  the  free  harmonic,  answering  in  his  whole 
nature  to  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the  Divine,  as  an 
unstrung  Aeolian,  retuned  by  the  fingers  of  God  and  swept 
by  his  breath  sends  forth  the  mingled  melodies  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

The  key  to  this  incarnating  and  redeeming  work  we  must 
look  for  in  the  divine  love.  This  is  God’s  ethical  nature. 
“  God  is  love  ”  ;  and  love,  like  knowledge,  is  indefinitely  com¬ 
municable.  Distribution  does  not  divide,  nor  imparting, 
lessen  it.  It  is  the  vinculum  that  connects  the  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  the  mysterious  bridge  across  the  separating  abyss,  upon 
which  the  Divine  passed  over  to  the  human  in  him,  —  the 
great  unifying  force  of  the  moral  world.  While  this  love 
unites  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  it  makes  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God,  and  raises  up,  and  secures  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of,  the  true  greatness  of  man.  The  sensibility  and  fulness 
of  feminine  grace,  a  feature  of  Christianity  which  Romanism 
recognizes,  but  mars,  in  Mariolatry,  is  blended  in  Jesus  with 
the  grandeur  of  heroic  and  perfected  manhood.  Divinely 
tender  and  charitable  in  his  feelings,  he  w'as  discriminatingly 
exact  in  his  moral  judgments.  Profound  in  his  teachings, 

^  “  Se  ipsum  eximnivit.  Inanitio  haec  eadem  est  cum  humiliatione,  de  qua 

postca  videbimus . Non  potuit  qiridem  Christus  abdicare  se  Divinitate ; 

eed  earn  ad  tempus  occultam  tenuit,  ne  apparcret  sub  carnis  iniirmitate.  Itaque 
gloriara  suam  non  minucndo,  scd  supprimendo,  in  conspectu  hominum  depos- 
nit.”  —  Calvin’s  Commentary,  In  Epistolac  Pauli  ad  Philippenscs,  Cap.  ii.  7. 
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he  was  simple  in  his  language  as  a  child,  while  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  universal  spiritual  empire. 

There  is  a  deep  mystery  in  this  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  can¬ 
not  explain  it,  but  it  harmonizes  and  explains  everything  in 
the  life  of  the  God-man,  —  the  two-fold  attributes  which  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  the  mixed  elements  in  his  activities, 
the  supernatural  in  his  miracles,  and  the  natural  in  his  human 
growth.  As  he  increased  in  stature  and  wisdom,  the  fact  of 
God’s  incarnation  in  him  became  more  and  more  manifest  to 
the  world,  his  Messianic  character  became  more  complete, 
and  his  consciousness  of  the  divinity  within  him,  more  distinct 
and  full.  Growing  thus,  thirty  years,  in  a  divine-human 
thouglitfulness  and  silence,  he  waited  for  his  w^ork  till  bis 
strength  and  his  hour  were  fully  come.  Then  went  he  forth 
upon  the  world’s  great  battle-field,  to  suffering,  death,  and 
to  victory. 

But  as  when  fire  melts  iron  it  permeates  every  part,  yet 
is  not  melted,  and  when  heated  iron  is  under  the  hammer 
the  fire  is  not  hammered,  but  the  hot  iron,  so  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  of  this  conflict,  the  Divine  was  in  the  clos¬ 
est  oneness  of  sympathy  and  support  with  the  human  ;  but 
it  was  not  thrown  into  pangs  by  the  human  suffering,  with 
which  it  was  ineffably  connected.  In  the  evangelic  narra¬ 
tive,  hunger  and  thirst,  as  well  as  suffering  and  death,  are 
affirmed  of  the  divine-human  person,  but  are  predicable  only 
of  the  human.  Miracles  are  also  by  the  same  law  ascribed 
to  him.  He  turned  water  into  wine,  spake  the  tempestuous 
sea  into  a  calm,  and  raised  the  dead.  But  these  are  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  acts  only  of  the  divine  nature.  The  attributes 
and  possibilities  of  the  two  natures  are  united  in  the  one 
personal  Mediator  without  being  mixed  or  commuted.  If 
the  finite  infirmities  of  the  human  appear  in  the  life  and 
death  of  the  mysterious  person,  so  also  does  the  infinite 
strength  of  the  divine.  We  say,  he  was  troubled,  and  so  he 
was ;  but  he  was  also  untroubled  as  a  sea  of  love.  Did  he 
shrink  from  the  cup  of  vicarious  sorrow  ?  And  yet,  he  did 
not  shrink,  but  drank  it  all,  affirming :  “  For  this  cause  came 
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I  into  the  world.”  God  forsakes  him,  and  yet  is  near  and 
within  him.  He  expires,  and  is  “  alive  forevermore.” 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  Christ  whom  we  are  called  to 
preach  ;  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  which  we  are 
set  to  defend  ;  not  God  alone  in  Christ,  nor  man,  but  the 
completeness  of  both  in  his  divine-human  person,  and  in  the 
churcli  which  is  his  body.  How  accordant  with  infinite  wis¬ 
dom  in  redemption,  that  the  idea  of  man,  begun  in  Adam, 
but  cut  short  of  realization  by  sin,  should  be  thus  completed 
in  Christ  as  the  second  Adam ;  that  the  fallen  humanity 
should  find  its  archetypal  at-one-ment  with  the  divinity,  in 
this  personal  union  !  How  sublime  that  faith  of  the  church 
which  grasps,  as  its  magnetic  centre  and  Saviour,  one  who 
stands  in  the  complete  nature  of  the  sinful  subject  and  the 
righteous  Sovereign  !  How  grand,  in  the  march  of  the  ages, 
the  preparation  for  his  advent,  and  how  timely  also  in  the 
slow  but  sure  haste  of  providence,  when  all  the  philosophies 
of  men  and  the  economies  of  God  had  demonstrated  the 
world’s  groat  need  of  him !  And  the  future,  too,  how  bright 
is  it  in  the  power  and  presence  with  his  church  of  a  risen 
and  reigning  Saviour !  —  bright  in  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  of  civilization  and  literature,  the  tardy  though 
sure  followers  after  the  Man  of  Calvary ;  bright  in  the  mili¬ 
tant  hosts  on  earth,  and  the  countless  companies  yet  to  be 
redeemed ;  —  all,  the  achievement  of  the  Word  made  flesh  — 
“  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  fidl  of  grace 
and  truth !  ” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  ART  OF  CONVERSATION. 

BY  REV.  LEONARD  WITHINGTON,  D.D.,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASS. 

If  tilings  are  to  be  valued  according  to  their  use,  very  few 
arts  are  to  be  more  diligently  sought  or  desired  than  the  art 
of  conversing  well.  Speech  is  the  distinguishing  faculty  of 
man  ;  it  is  the  utterance  of  reason  ;  and  it  is  the  medium  by 
which  reason  imparts  her  light  and  increases  it.  Adequately 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  is  a  most  important  faculty, 
and  in  constant  demand.  The  art  of  agreeable  conversation 
renders  a  man  very  pleasing,  and  helps  him  forward  in  life ; 
it  is  the  channel,  too,  of  doing  good.  Other  arts  may  be  of 
rare  application,  but  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  man  whose  conversable  powers  are  like  a  torch 
in  a  dark  cell,  which,  if  it  reveals  some  deformity,  puts  the 
darkness  to  flight. 

There  is  siich  a  thing  as  perfection  in  this  line,  and  it  is 
likely  a  perfection  that  has  never  yet  been  seen.  The  sweet¬ 
est  rose  formed  by  nature  may  have  been  blown  ;  the  bright¬ 
est  sun  may  have  imparted  his  beams ;  but  it  is  likely  the 
best  talker  remains  yet  to  be  born.  When  we  look  around 
the  world  we  find  very  few  attain  the  highest  or  even  a  re¬ 
markable  excellence.  There  are  croakers,  and  grumblers, 
and  dumbfoiinders,  and  murmurers,  and  groaners,  and 
brawlers,  and  weepers,  but  very  few  real  talkers.  It  requires 
a  combination  of  gifts,  each  one  in  their  separation  rather 
rare :  wit,  wisdom,  reading,  memory,  promptness,  confi¬ 
dence,  modesty,  fertility  of  resources,  and  felicity  in  using 
them.  We  must  have  a  confidence  in  ourselves  and  a  re¬ 
spect  for  our  company,  and  all  these  improved  by  cultivation 
and  practice.  Men  are  often  good  in  one  line :  some  tell 
stories  well,  but  they  tell  too  many  ;  some  repeat  their  good 
things  too  often  ;  some  are  too  severe,  too  proud,  too  ill- 
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natured ;  and  some  too  yielding.  Some  are  too  egotistical, 
and  some  usurp  all  the  talk  to  themselves  ;  for  as  the  surface 
of  a  flower-garden  amidst  its  bed  of  verdure  and  beauty  must 
have  walks  of  barren  gravel,  so  a  good  converser  must  have 
his  intervals  of  silence,  and  become  an  animated  listener 
while  he  permits  others  to  speak. 

An  art  so  delightful,  and  yet  so  seldom  learned,  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  few  assisting  observations. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  conversation  ;  secondly, 
how  acquired,  and  thirdly,  its  principal  faults  and  imperfec¬ 
tions. 

First,  then,  conversation  has  several  distinct  parts,  of  which 
the  principal  are,  small  talk,  discussion,  anecdotes  or  telling 
stories,  telling  news,  especially  bad  news,  flattery,  apoph¬ 
thegm  and  repartee,  and,  lastly,  religious  conversation. 

To  begin,  then,  with  small  talk,  very  necessary  to  a  small 
creature  like  man,  and  very  useful  when  it  cements  friend¬ 
ship  and  leads  to  something  better.  Though  the  Saviour 
says,  “  for  every  idle  word  we  speak  we  must  give  an  account 
in  the  day  of  judgment,”  yet  there  is  some  small  talk  that  is 
not  to  come  into  the  definition  of  idle  words,  for  it  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  permission  of  scripture  itself.  It  is  natural, 
and  almost  necessary  to  our  social  intercourse.  We  are  told 
(2  John  10) :  “  If  there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed.”  God  speed !  A  remarkable  expression ;  the 
current  mode  of  salutation.  The  original  signifies  health  to 
you ;  may  you  enjoy  your  health.  So  the  apostles  also  be¬ 
gan  their  epistles  by  the  common  mode  of  salutation,  showing 
that  their  high  mission  did  not  impair  their  politeness. 
When  Moses  met  his  father-in-law  in  the  wilderness,  they 
asked  each  other  of  their  welfare^  and  it  was  not  until  they 
came  into  the  tent  that  Moses  told  his  father-in-law  aU  that 
the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pharaoh  (Ex.  xviii.  7,  8).  These 
practices  are  founded  in  nature  ;  we  follow  them  to  this  day. 
When  we  meet  each  other  in  the  street  we  are  in  haste  to 
tell  each  other  what  each  must  have  known  before  :  It  is  a 
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fine  day ;  it  is  very  cold ;  it  is  a  dry  time ;  it  is  a  warm 
summer ;  how  the  canker-worms  disfigure  the  trees ;  the  phi. 
losophy  of  all  which  is,  I  will  say  something  to  which  you 
must  agree ;  I  will  not  have  a  dispute  with  you  in  the  outset ; 
and  if  a  person  depart  from  these  conventional  rules  he 
appears  abrupt.  It  is  said  when  Dr.  Alexander  passed 
through  New  England  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he 
called  on  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  who,  before  he  had  hardly 
shut  the  door,  said  to  his  guest :  “  Dr.  Alexander,  what  is  the 
origin  of  evil  ?  ”  Dr.  Alexander’s  reply  was :  “  Is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  begin  there  ?  Or  is  that  the  first  thing  ?  ”  Small 
talk  is  like  the  cement  that  binds  the  bricks  together,  or  it  is 
like  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  which  indicate  the  vegetable  life 
which  gives  ripeness  to  the  fruit.  It  is  the  side  path  that 
leads  to  the  main  road.  I  pity  the  man  that  has  no  small 
talk ;  and  I  pity  him  still  more  that  has  nothing  better.  A 
bat  makes  a  miserable  bird,  because  he  can  never  fly  higher 
than  his  own  level  on  his  wicker  wing.' 

But  discussion  is  an  important  ingredient  in  conversation  ; 
and  by  discussion  I  mean  not  the  debates  of  the  schools,  but 
the  discussion  of  the  parlor.  Some  people  conceive  an  ever¬ 
lasting  opposition  between  politeness  and  earnest  discussion. 
Politeness  consists,  they  think,  in  always  saying.  Yes,  yes,  to 
your  opponent ;  always  agreeing  to  the  proposed  opinion, 
however  absurd  or  unlimited.  Thus,  if  a  man  in  company 
should  say  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  you  must 
reply,  according  to  some  :  “  Why,  yes  sir,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  what  you  say ;  your  opinion  is  very  plausible,  I  am  sure  ;  I 
have  seen  the  moon  look  like  a  skim-milk  cheese,  with  a  half 
circle  dug  out  of  the  centre.  Appearances  are  wholly  in 
your  favor.”  This  opposition  between  politeness  and  dis¬ 
cussion  is  wholly  imaginary.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  arts 
in  conversation  to  contradict  without  ofience.  This  was  the 
great  skill  of  Socrates.  When  he  seemed  most  to  agree  with 
a  companion  there  was  no  knowing  where  he  was  coming 
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out.  He  often  either  contradicted  him  at  last,  or  made  him 
contradict  himself. 

Discussion  is  a  most  delightful  mode  of  conversation,  if  the 
company  are  up  to  it,  and  the  more  earnest  the  better.  Then 
you  drop  t!ie  mask  ;  then  you  lay  bare  the  heart ;  then  your 
opinions,  like  the  pebbles  on  the  shore,  under  the  action  of 
the  advancing  or  receding  wave,  are  worn  into  smoothness 
and  polished  into  beauty.  Then  mind  meets  mind,  and  your 
most  sober  conclusions  are  brought  into  sympathy  with  all 
mankind.  You  are  improved  for  the  moment,  and  you  carry 
your  improvement  into  the  solitude  of  reflection.  It  is  a 
stimulus  to  memory,  and  you  cannot  take  up  a  book  without 
feeling  the  influence  of  free  discussion. 

What  a  beautiful  description  has  Rousseau  given  of  the 
conversation  in  Paris.  “Their  conversation,”  says  he,  “con¬ 
sists  neither  in  dissertation  or  epigram  ;  they  reason  without 
argumentation  ;  they  have  pleasantry  without  punning ;  they 
associate  with  skill,  genius  and  reason,  maxims  and  flashes 
of  wit,  sharp  satire  and  severe  morality.  They  run  through 
all  subjects,  that  each  one  may  have  something  to  say  ;  they 
exhaust  no  subject,  for  fear  of  tiring  their  hearer  ;  they  pro¬ 
pose  their  themes  casually ;  they  treat  them  rapidly,  and 
precision  leads  to  elegance.  Each  one  delivers  his  opinion 
and  supports  it  briefly;  no  one  attacks  with  heat  that  of 
another,  nor  defends  obstinately  his  own ;  they  examine  in 
order  to  enlighten,  and  stop  before  it  becomes  a  dispute. 
Each  is  both  instructed  and  amused,  and  all  are  pleased; 
even  the  sage  himself  bears  away  recollections  worthy  of  his 
meditation  in  the  silence  of  retreat.”  ^  Now  as  the  French  are 
the  best  conversers  in  the  world,  and  Rousseau  one  of  the 
best  witnesses  both  of  their  beauties  and  defects,  we  may 
regard  this  description  as  a  compendious  portrait  of  what 
parlor  discussion  should  be. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  few,  even  of  educated  men,  are 
qualified  for  agreeable  and  profitable  discussion.  It  is  not 
every  red  cow  that  gives  good  milk ;  and  the  fault  is  not 

1  New  Heloise,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  96. 
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so  much  in  want  of  ability,  as  of  frankness,  openness, 
sincerity,  superiority  to  egotism  and  care  of  reputation  — 
that  abandon  which  the  critic  of  the  stage  speaks  of,  which 
is  the  best  preparation  for  excellence  either  in  public  or 
private  speaking.  Give  me  the  man  that  is  not  passion’s 
slave,  and  I  will  not  only  wear  him  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
but  I  will  welcome  him  to  my  room ;  and  what  delight  can 
be  greater  than  such  a  circle  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  hearing  a  consummate  orator  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  our  sublunary  life.  But  no  —  I  recant — I 
recall  the  opinion.  There  is  one  still  greater :  it  is  the 
evening  when  you  sit  up  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  jumping  up  from  your  chair,  sometimes  sitting 
down  again  ;  winding  your  pocket  handkerchief  around  your 
knees  —  tying  your  legs  together ;  knocking  your  opponent’s 
chair  over,  as  well  as  his  arguments ;  sometimes  talking  loud, 
and  then  in  a  subdued  key  —  running  through  all  the  notes 
of  the  gamut ;  lost  in  some  discussion,  where  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  the  triumph  strangely  meet  to  temper  each  other, 
and  both  combine  to  seal  an  advancement  on  your  memory, 
whose  light  is  to  be  extinguished  only  by  closing  the  eye  in 
death. 

Telling  the  news  is  a  frequent  part  of  pleasant  conversa¬ 
tion.  Every  one  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to 
communicate  some  important  tidings :  you  seemed  to  grow 
an  inch  taller  in  discharging  your  office.  The  best  direction 
is,  be  simple  and  brief ;  do  not  keep  your  hearer  too  long  in 
suspense.  If  your  news  is  really  important  no  language  that 
you  can  invent  can  possibly  adorn  it.  The  shortest  and 
simplest  way  of  telling  the  story  is  always  the  best.  Do  not 
circulate  false  rumors ;  do  not  tell  the  news  until  you  believe 
it  to  be  true ;  do  not  add  to  the  story  ;  do  not  increase  the 
miracle,  nor  color  the  adornments ;  be  accurate  as  well  as 
true,  —  tell  the  event  just  as  it  was.  Do  not  first  excite  and 
then  torture  curiosity,  like  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

“  Juliet.  All  this  I  knew  before. 

What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  What  of  that  ? 
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«  Nun’e.  Lord  how  my  head  aches  !  what  a  head  have  1 1 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 

My  back  o’  t’other  side  —  oh  my  back,  my  back ! 

Bcshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

«  Juliet.  V  faith,  I’m  soiTy  that  thou  art  not  well. 

Sweet,  sweet  nurse,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  love  ? 
“  Nurse.  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman. 

And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 

And,  I  Avarrant,  a  virtuous,  —  Where  is  your  mother  ?  ” 


So  she  tortures  the  curiosity  of  her  mistress,  and  gives  her 
an  opportunity  of  showing  her  good-nature.  Bad  news  must 
also  be  told.  When  you  are  the  messenger  of  very  painful 
tidings,  what  is  the  best  method  ?  After  much  reflection,  I 
must  conclude  that  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  commu¬ 
nicating  the  facts  is  the  best.  Here  nature  and  philosophy 
meet ;  here  our  last  experience  confirms  our  first  practice. 
You  have  to  impart  to  an  affectionate  mother  the  death  of 
her  son  who  was  drowned  at  sea.  How  shall  it  be  done  ? 
Nature  teaches ;  art  can  add  nothing  more  :  “  0  lady,  I  have 
sad  news  to  impart ;  your  son,  on  such  a  day,  fell  from  the 
yard,  and  was  drowned.  He  has  left  us.”  This  is  the  way 
in  which  they  communicated  things  of  old.  So  Homer 
(Iliad,  xviii.  20,  21),  when  the  tidings  is  brought  to  Achilles 
of  Patroclus’s  death :  “  Patroclus  is  down ;  they  are  fighting 
around  his  naked  corpse,  and  his  armor  is  held  by  the 
plume-waving  Hector.”  So  the  Romans  when  they  lost  the 
battle  of  Trasimenus.  The  people  assembled  in  the  Forum 
in  the  utmost  agitation;  the  Pretor,  M.  Pomponius,  an¬ 
nounced  :  Pugna,  inquit,  magna  victi  sumus,  (Livy  xxii. 
sect.  7).  A  striking  instance  is  found  in  British  history. 
When  General  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  the  ru¬ 
mor  (very  indefinite)  one  morning  had  reached  the  house  of 
Commons.  Every  one  was  alert  to  hear,  when  Lord  North 
arose  slowly  in  his  place,  and  with  a  solemn  voice,  said : 
“  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole  army  are  prisoners  to  the 
Americans  ” ;  and  a  dead  silence  of  several  minutes  followed. 
How  different  is  this  from  the  shuffling  and  equivocations  in 
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which  in  modern  times  we  disguise  our  defeats  !  The  same 
method  is  sanctioned  in  the  Bible.  When  Eli  sat  trembling  for 
the  ark  of  God,  he  heard  the  dreadful  news :  “And  the  mes¬ 
senger  answered  and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philistines; 
and  there  hatli  been  a  great  slaughter  among  the  people; 
and  thy  two  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are  dead ;  and  the 
ark  of  God  is  taken”  (1  Sam.  iv.  17).  What  condensed 
language  ;  and  every  word  laded  with  sorrow.  No  wonder 
that  the  effect  followed :  “  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  ark  of  God,  that  he  fell  from  off  the  seat 
backward,  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  break,  and  he 
died ;  for  he  was  an  old  man  and  heavy ;  and  he  had  judged 
Israel  forty  years.” 

Flattery  is  a  form  of  conversation  that  sometimes  emerges 
in  our  social  circles.  Some  suppose  that  this  kind  of  speech 
is  always  unchristian  ;  that  there  are  no  occasions  on  which 
the  voice  of  commendation  ouglit  to  be  heard.  But  I  think 
we  have  examples  of  it  in  the  Bible.  How  does  Paul  com¬ 
mend  the  Corinthians  before  he  reproves  them  :  “  In  every¬ 
thing  ye  are  enriched  by  us  in  all  utterance  and  in  all 
knowledge  ;  so  that  ye  come  behind  in  no  gift.”  The  truth 

is,  flattery  may  be  good  in  its  place ;  and  there  is  a  place  for 

it.  It  is  a  very  bad  kind  of  wisdom  when  it  employs  false¬ 
hood  for  its  instrument,  and  is  applied  to  deceive  mankind. 
But  suppose  a  very  discouraged  youth  preaches  in  my  pulpit: 
he  is  very  low-spirited,  and  has  the  meanest  estimate  of  his 
powers.  May  I  not  tell  all  the  good  things  that  appeared  in 
his  discourse  ;  all  that  is  commendable  in  his  spirit,  voice,  and 
manner  ?  May  I  not  put  the  best  construction  on  his  defects, 
and  reveal  to  his  encouragement  those  capacities  which  need 
only  to  be  exercised  to  ripen  into  use  ?  There  is  another 
spot  where  a  little  flattery  is  useful  —  to  temper  reproof. 
We  have  a  beautiful  example  in  Cicero’s  Oration  of  Thanks  to 
Caesar  for  the  pardon  of  Marcellus.  This  oration  has  some¬ 
times  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  servility  with  which 
Cicero  offered  incense  to  the  successful  dictator.  But  surely 
such  critics  can  never  have  read  the  whole  speech  with  suf- 
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ficient  care.  How  many  counsels  he  suggests.  What  a 
future  course  he  points  out  to  the  conqueror.  What  reproof 
he  imminglcs  with  his  highest  praise !  What  a  bed  of  roses 
he  prepares  for  his  pupil,  witli  none  of  the  thorns  extracted  ; 
and  how  delicately  does  he  suggest  to  him  that  the  only 
lasting  praise  of  his  life  is  to  be  merited  by  deeds  yet  to  be 
done.  Certainly  it  required  some  courage  to  be  such  a 
flatterer  as  Cicero  was  before  such  a  master ;  he  seems  to 
insinuate  that  the  only  lasting  laurel  was  to  be  won  by 
restoring  freedom  to  Rome.  If  this  praise  did  not  make 
Caesar  a  patriot,  it  probably  had  some  influence  in  preparing 
a  victim.  It  was  a  condiment  to  his  advice  which  ought  to 
have  made  it  more  efficacious.  There  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  monitory  complimenting  in  the  closing  lines  of  Dr.  Young’s 
first  book  of  Night  Thoughts.  But  we  must  explain  a  little. 
It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Young  and  Pope  were  contempora¬ 
ries.  Pope  had  then  just  published  his  Essay  on  Man  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  amidst  all  the  fine  ethics  of  that  splen¬ 
did  essay,  there  is  a  wonderful  absence  of  all  religious  motive. 
The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  once  recognized ;  and  Dr. 
Young,  as  a  Cliristian  divine,  must  have  seen  and  lamented 
tliis  significant  omission.  With  these  facts  before  us,  may 
we  not  say  that  there  is  a  delicate  compliment  mixed  with  a 
more  delicate  reproof  contained  in  these  splendid  lines? 
After  speaking  of  him  who  made  Maeonides  our  own,  that  is, 
translated  Homer,  he  proceeds, — 

“  Man  too  he  sung  —  immortal  man  I  sing. 

O  had  he  pressed  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  day ; 

O  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 

Soared  where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man,  — 

How  had  he  blessed  mankind !  and  rescued  me.” 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  gives  us  a  fine  example  in  a  remark 
on  Southey :  “  These  are  the  just  and  the  beautiful  reflec¬ 
tions  of  a  fine  writer,  who  should  have  transplanted  into  his 
writings  more  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  and  his  life.” 

There  are  three  cases,  then,  when  flattery  is  allowable  —  at 
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least  commendation  :  first,  to  discouraged  youth ;  secondly, 
as  a  seasoning  to  reproof,  to  make  it  more  efficacious ;  and 
thirdly,  to  promote  general  good-will.  We  say  so  many  bad 
things  behind  each  other’s  backs,  that  if  we  did  not  say  some 
good  things  to  each  other’s  faces,  the  world  would  become  a 
den  of  lions.^ 

Even  self-praise  is  tolerated  and  forgiven  when  the  ex¬ 
quisite  maimer  of  displaying  it  hides  its  deformity.  A  fine 
example  is  found  in  the  closing  lines  of  Pope’s  Rape  of  the 
Lock : 

“  Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 
Shall  raise  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost ; 

For,  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye, 

When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die  ; 

When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 

And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust,  — 

This  lock  the  muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 

And  midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda’s  name.” 

Not  Belinda’s  name  is  inscribed  amidst  the  stars,  but  the 
name  of  Belinda’s  poet,  Alexander  Pope.  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Cervantes  have  something  of  this  manoeuvre.^ 

1  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  Saviour  gives  us  some  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  frustration  of  expected  flattery.  Take  the  example  in  John  xiii.  39. 
After  Peter  had  said  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  master,  no  doubt  he 
expected  that  Jesus  would  pat  him  on  his  back,  and  commend  his  zeal  and  fidel¬ 
ity.  But  oh  what  a  contrast  was  the  reply  1*  “  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  lor 
my  sake  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast 
denied  me  thrice.” 

2  The  instances  Pope  has  copied  are  these ;  first,  Homer’s  Iliad,  Lib.  vi.  lines 
357,  358,  where  the  poet  makes  Helen  say  to  Hector : 

Olaiv  ini  Ztiis  $^k(  Kaxhv  yApov,  us  kcH  hnlavu 
'AyOpdnoiffi  ne\dy(d’  iolSiyot  i(r<roy4voi<ruf. 
which  Cowper  translates : 

“  Whom  the  gods  ordain 
Sad  themes  for  song  in  ages  yet  to  come.” 

Virgil  in  his  fifth  Eclogue  has  these  lines  : 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 

Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  aestum 
Dulcis  aquae  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo. 

And  Cervantes  makes  Cardenio  say  (see  Don  Quixote,  Jarvis’s  translation,  Vol. 
ii.  Chap,  iii.)  that  Don  Quixote’s  character  is  so  rare  that  ‘‘1  much  question 
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Apophthegms  and  repartees  are  sometimes  important  items 
ill  conversation.  The  wise  man  tells  us  that  “  a  word  fitly 
spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.”  How  often 
is  it  the  case  that  a  man  throws  his  whole  character  into  a 
single  speech,  as  when  Erasmus  said :  Non  amo  contentiosam 
veritatem ;  or  when  Caesar  said,  he  had  rather  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village  than  the  second  at  Rome.  What  a  beautiful 
testimony  did  the  late  Dr.  Pierce  of  Brookline  unconsciously 
give  to  his  own  bland  and  genial  character,  when  he  said 
that  he  was  never  insulted  but  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was 
by  a  drunken  man.  How  completely  did  King  William  HI. 
reveal  his  maxims  of  government,  when,  being  told  there  was 
a  man  in  England  that  was  ready  to  die  a  martyr  if  he  had  a 
diance ;  “  I  am  determined,”  said  the  king,  “  in  my  reign,  he 
shall  never  have  a  chance.”  Or  when  Louis  XIV.  was 
pouring  his  victorious  troops  into  Holland,  and  the  Dutch 
were  repeatedly  defeated  ;  the  patriot  king  said :  One  thing 
we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  The  speech 
of  John  Adams  when  he  returned  from  England,  and  learned, 
after  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  that  Washington  was 
nominated  for  President,  indicated  both  Washington’s  char¬ 
acter  and  his  own.  He  at  first  seemed  a  little  disappointed 
that  the  warrior  had  overtopped  the  statesman ;  but  finally 
recovering  and  consoling  himself,  said  :  “Well,  Washington 
always  knew  how  to  keep  his  mouth  shut.”  The  shrewd 
farmer  in  Newbury  made  something  qf  a  characteristic 
speech.  Wlien  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  came  in 
1815,  and  the  whole  country  was  intoxicated  with  joy,  he 
said,  stroking  his  face :  “  I  am  glad  of  the  peace  ;  but  I  am 
sorry  I  sold  my  oats  when  I  did.”  Here  we  learn  two 
things:  first,  that  oats  were  rising,  and  second,  that  the 
man’s  patriotism,  being  weak  in  its  origin,  was  falling  before 
the  price.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  sharp  saying  to  do  more 
in  a  debate  than  a  long  argument  (how  much  did  his  keen 

whether,  if  one  had  a  mind  to  dress  up  a  fiction  like  it,  any  genius  could  be 
found  capable  of  succeeding  in  it.”  The  more  incidental  the  remark,  the  more 
artful  is  the  self-praise. 
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replies  do  for  the  late  Dr.  Beecher,  whether  in  the  private 
circle  or  on  the  platform)  ;  and  if  they  concentrate  truth 
they  always  make  it  more  efficacious. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  a  more  important  theme  —  re¬ 
ligious  conversation.  We  have  a  deep  conviction  that  among 
the  possibilities  of  life  and  the  gifts  of  God  there  is  an  ideal 
of  excellence  in  religious  conversation  which  has  never  been 
realized  in  fact  since  the  days  of  Paul  and  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  treasure  yet  buried  beneath  the  ground.  It  is  a  sea-moss 
of  a  more  exquisite  beauty  than  the  ocean,  with  all  its  rollings, 
has  ever  yet  cast  up.  Now,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first 
thing  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  improvement  in  statuary 
or  architecture,  was  to  seize  those  ideal  forms  of  perfection 
which  the  artist  was  to  approach  as  near  as  he  could,  so  in 
religious  conversation  we  must  form  some  conception  of 
what  should  be  arrived  at,  and  what  we  may  hope  to  ap¬ 
proach,  if  not  to  attain.  It  gleams  before  us  like  a  fixed  star, 
which  wants  nothing  but  approximation  to  blaze  into  a  sun. 
You  may  say,  to  be  sure,  that  religious  conversation  is  a 
spontaneous  emotion  of  the  heart ;  it  is  the  immediate  voice 
of  purified  nature.  True ;  but  nature  always  needs  direc¬ 
tion.  The  fairest  wind  will  not  bring  the  vessel  into  port 
without  a  man  at  the  helm.  Think  of  Paul  —  who  more 
spontaneous  ?  And  yet  he  tells  the  Corinthians :  “  being 
crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile.”  0  holy  craft !  0  honest 

guile !  Multiply,  0  thou  God  of  truth,  in  all  thy  children 
such  blessed  obliquity !  Or,  without  the  raptures  of  devo¬ 
tion,  let  us  wish  and  pray  that  the  highest  impulse  of  benev¬ 
olence  may  be  under  the  direction  of  the  severest  wisdom. 

The  apostle  illustrates  the  principle  in  his  own  case.  We 
know  little  of  his  personal  conduct,  though  it  is  fair  to  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  exemplified  his  own  exhortation :  “  Let  your 
speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may 
know  how  to  answer  every  man  ”  (Col.  iv.  6).  But  we  know 
how  he  managed  his  public  addresses.  W^hat  could  be  more 
skilful  ?  The  fervor  of  his  zeal  never  disturbed  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature.  His  address  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.), 
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his  plea  before  king  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.),  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (if  he  be  the 
author),  are  examples  of  the  most  exquisite  address.  Now 
I  allow  that  some  men  are  good  talkers  in  public  who  are 
dumb  in  the  private  circle.  But  I  suspect  it  was  not  so  with 
Paul.  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  soldier  that  was 
chained  to  him  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Rome  said  of  him 
to  his  companions  in  after  times.  If  he  did  not  become  a 
Cliristian,  I  can  imagine  him  saying  :  “  After  all,  that  fanatic 
was  a  most  remarkable  man.  I  never  saw  such  a  prisoner 
before.  Why  he  would  talk  even  to  me  ;  and  I  had  no  need 
to  watch  him,  for  I  was  sure  if  I  loosened  the  chain  he  would 
not  run  away.” 

The  gaoler  of  Socrates  was  astonished  at  the  conversation 
of  his  prisoner,  and  charmed  with  his  serenity.  I  am  almost 
sorry  that  tlie  sacred  writers,  in  the  abundance  of  their  mate¬ 
rials,  could  afford  to  throw  away  the  testimony  of  the  sentinel 
who  wore  the  social  chain. 

Religious  conversation  must  not  be  insulated  from  all 
conversation  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  silent  stream,  winding  through 
the  meadow  of  life,  flowing  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  surface,  and  always  ready  to  pause,  or  turn  in  any  profit¬ 
able  direction.  A  Christian  should  always  be  civil,  and 
always  ready  to  improve  a  companion,  without  ostentation. 
In  the  society  of  worldly  men  he  needs  caution,  and  the 
direction  of  special  grace.  There  is  no  impression  among 
worldly  people  more  common  than  that  pious  people  are 
assuming,  self-righteous,  dictatorial,  and  think  themselves  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  mass  of  mankind ;  in  short  they 
are  apt  to  confound  the  Christian  with  the  Pharisee  ;  and 
hence  they  are  watchful  lest  they  should  invade  their  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  usurp  over  them  an  unpermitted  authority.  The 
great  object  of  the  benevolent  conversationist  is  to  abate  this 
suspicion  and  get  around  this  obstruction.  He  must  hear 
with  patience,  rebuke  with  meekness,  be  severe  with  gentle¬ 
ness,  be  fijed  without  dogmatism,  and  be  a  teacher  even 
when  he  seems  most  to  be  a  common  disciple.  He  must  try 
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to  get  rid  of  all  formality  and  restraint,  and  must  speak  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart.  We  love  to  see  a  water-trough 
overflow.  In  all  places  and  each  society  we  must  desire  to 
carry  with  us  a  full  head  and  a  warm  heart. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  is  administering  consolation 
in  scenes  of  deep  distress.  Nothing  can  be  done  at  first. 
Grief  must  have  time  to  exhaust  its  violence  before  the  hour 
of  help  can  come.  The  silence  of  a  tear  is  better  than  the 
wisdom  of  any  words.  There  is  force  in  the  example  of  Job’s 
friends  (however  uncharitable  they  were  afterwards),  when 
they  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him  ;  for  they  saw  that 
his  grief  was  very  great  (Job.  ii.  13).  But  the  calmer 
hour  will  come.  As  in  a  heated  and  laborious  day  to  the 
most  busy  laborer  who  tills  the  soil,  the  descending  sun 
brings  the  twilight,  the  hour  of  rest,  but  not  of  sleep  —  the 
sweet  interval  when  neither  noon-day  toil  nor  midnight  rest 
exercises  or  stupefies  us ;  so  to  calamity  comes  the  time  of 
reflection  ;  then  the  mind  is  attentive  and  the  heart  i^tender; 
then  is  the  time  to  speak  ;  then  the  condition  of  the  sufferer 
gives  meaning  to  the  provision  of  the  gospel,  and  the  mind 
can  relish  sober  conversation ;  we  must  drop  the  balm  of 
Gilead  into  the  heart,  and  point  to  the  great  physician.  The 
superiority  of  private  talk  over  the  declamation  of  the  pulpit 
is,  that  in  such  a  case,  it  can  be  better  directed.  You  have 
only  the  individual  before  you  ;  you  understand  his  case ;  he 
can  tell  you  all  his  sorrows  and  all  Ins  wants.  The  preacher 
must  always  address  a  class ;  you  have  the  man  and  the  hour ; 
and  it  is  a  glorious,  golden  opportunity  to  show  your  skill, 
to  honor  your  God,  to  raise  a  friend  from  depression,  and 
perhaps  to  save  a  soul  from  death. 

For  this  office  some  good  men  have  been  eminently  pre¬ 
pared  by  their  own  experience.  Our  sorrows  are  the  moni¬ 
tors  that  prepare  us  eminently  for  the  work  of  consolation. 
They  will  not  allow  us  to  be  formal ;  they  show  us  the  un¬ 
speakable  value  of  sincerity  and  truth.  • 

In  religious  conversation,  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
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parts  is  reproof.  We  are  called  upon  by  apostolic  authority 
“to  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort,  \^ith  all  long-suffering  and 
doctrine.”  Here  the  good  man  has  occasion  for  all  his  skill ; 
he  may  tinge  the  brim  of  the  cup  with  a  circle  of  honey,  but 
he  must  not  increase  the  sweetness  until  it  destroys  the  force 
of  his  medicine.  Yet  there  is  a  best  way ;  there  is  a  medium ; 
there  is  a  compound  in  which  all  the  best  ingredients  meet. 
The  fact  that  we  are  all  sinners  is  a  memento  that  we  should 
look  down  on  none.  When  Paul,  who  was  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman,  called  the  high  priest  “  a  whited  wall,”  there  was 
a  reason  for  his  extraordinary  severity.  Generally,  reproof 
must  be  tempered  by  moderation.  It  must  come  at  the  right 
time  and  the  right  place,  or  as  another  apostle  says  :  “  And 
of  some  have  compassion,  making  a  difference  ;  and  others 
save  with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire.”  It  is  my 
happiness  to  know  a  man  who  is  himself  an  example  of  the 
greatest  skill  in  this  line,  and  who  has  the  highest  power  of 
conversation,  who  on  a  certain  occasion  exemplified  all  I 
mean.  It  was  in  former  times,  when  we  rode  in  stages,  and 
the  driver,  who  was  a  ferocious  looking  fellow,  was  awfully 
profane  in  his  language,  and  our  friend  determined  to  get 
outside  of  the  carriage,  take  a  part  of  the  driver’s  seat,  and 
administer  to  him  a  little  friendly  advice.  He  began  by 
talking  about  his  horses,  which  happened  to  bo  very  fine  ones ; 
and  our  friend  was  no  bad  judge  of  horse-flesh.  He  inquired 
where  they  were  raised,  and  how  they  were  fed,  and  what 
was  their  price,  and  so  proceeding  from  theme  to  theme, 
he  won  the  fellow’s  esteem  and  confidence,  until  finally 
he  touched  on  the  subject,  long-suspended  and  never  lost 
sight  of — the  unhappy  habits  to  which  our  occupation  might 
lead  us,  the  evils  of  the  tongue.  It  was  a  most  complete 
success.  If  it  were  merely  fiction,  I  should  say  it  was  the 
means  by  which  the  man  was  converted  to  Christianity  and 
never  swore  any  more;  and  for  aught  I  know  it  might  be  so; 
but  I  shall  relate  only  what  I  know.  The  man  received  his 
admonition  with  apparent  gratitude,  and  confessed  the  folly 
and  sin  of  the  practice  ;  and  our  friend  was  rewarded  at  once 
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with  the  pleasure  of  a  free  conversation  with  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  consciousness  of  lodging  in  his  memory  a  kind 
admonition  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  general  ideal  of  religious  conver¬ 
sation  which  we  must  strive  to  fill  up ;  a  common  ground 
where  all  its  excellences  meet ;  a  garden  blooming  with 
every  flower,  shaded  by  every  tree,  and  watered  by  a  conflu¬ 
ence  of  all  the  crystal  streams  of  social  delight.  A  point 
“  Where  thought  meets  thought  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart.” 

Such  occasions  do  not  wdiolly  depend  upon  human  volition. 
They  turn  up ;  they  are  gifts  of  a  gracious  Providence  in  a 
benignant  hour.  To  their  success  all  the  compartments  of 
felicity  must  concur,  —  intelligence,  cultivation,  civility,  con¬ 
fidence  in  ourselves  and  each  other,  a  clear  head,  a  sound 
heart,  a  mixture  of  taste  and  utility,  and  a  light  wdiich,  like 
the  coruscations  of  the  northern  sky,  flames  without  burning, 
and  flashes,  but  does  not  blind  us  with  its  excess.  One  rea¬ 
son  why  some  parties  waste  their  time  at  cards,  or  some 
other  game,  is  their  mental  barrenness.  They  really  have 
nothing  to  discuss  ;  they  are  incapable  of  it.  ’An  intelligent 
Christian  does  not  resign  these  things  from  self-denial ;  it  is 
the  last  thing  to  think  of.  lie  is  in  pursuit  of  a  nobler 
gratification.  He  can  say  ^vithout  poetic  exaggeration: 

“  Cards  were  superfluous  here,  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
To  fill  the  void  of  an  unfurnished  brain  ; 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove  — 

Time  as  he  passes  us  has  a  dove’s  wing, 

Unsoiled,  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound.” 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some  of  the  elements 
of  conversation :  first,  the  small  talk,  which,  like  cement 
in  a  tower,  binds  the  more  solid  parts  together ;  secondly, 
earnest  discussion,  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  happy 
attainment  of  cultivated  life ;  thirdly,  the  more  pleasing 
art  of  relating  anecdotes,  and  of  putting  them  in  the  right 
place,  and,  I  may  add  here,  not  repeating  them  too  often ; 
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fourthly,  relating  the  news  and  bringing  bad  tidings  ;  fifthly, 
the  power  of  an  apophthegm  and  repartee ;  and,  lastly,  the 
luxury  and  improvement  of  a  rightly-adjusted  and  well-sus¬ 
tained  religious  conversation.  I  will  not  pledge  myself  that 
these  are  all  the  parts  of  conversation ;  but  these  are  speci¬ 
mens. 

It  is  time  now  to  say  a  word  on  the  question  how  this 
divine  art  is  to  be  acquired.  It  is  unfortunate  that  at  the 
best  time  of  learning,  it  is  hardest  to  receive  the  lesson. 
Youth  is  the  best  time  ;  but  youth  is  sensitive  ;  youth  is  tim¬ 
orous  and  bashful.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  in  our  first 
attempts  to  sustain  our  parts  in  the  dialogue  of  society  we  go 
home  abashed  and  confounded.  We  fly  to  solitude  ;  we  blush 
in  midnight  darkness  ;  we  cover  our  heads  beneath  the  bed¬ 
clothes  ;  we  sink  into  despair,  and  sadly  suppose  that  our 
character  is  ruined  forever.  And,  after  all,  what  have  you 
done?  Have  you  violated  the  ten  commandments?  No; 
but  perhaps  you  were  in  a  party,  and  stooped  suddenly  down 
to  pick  up  a  lady’s  fan,  and  pitched  over  at  her  feet — it  may 
be  tore  her  dress,  and  set  your  own  nose  a  bleeding ;  or  the 
minister  came  to  see  you,  and,  in  sitting  closely  around  the 
tea-table,  in  handing  him  the  cream-pitcher  with  a  trembling 
hand,  you  turned  the  contents  into  his  lap,  on  his  silk  vest,  or 
his  black  pantaloons,  and  the  whole  table  was  in  confusion ; 
towels  were  brought ;  women  screamed  ;  chairs  were  shoved 
back  ;  and  you  stood  aghast,  thinking.  Oh  if  this  earth  would 
only  open  and  swallow  me  up  forever !  But  after  all,  my 
young  friend,  be  comforted.  All  those  squalls  will  blow 
over,  and  sunshine  will  come  at  last.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  the  very  girl  at  whose  feet  you  fell,  and  set  your  nose  a 
bleeding,  should  marry  you  at  last.  Stranger  things  than 
that  have  happened  in  this  strange  world  ;  at  any  rate,  this 
is  the  discipline  by  which  we  sometimes  learn  to  talk  ;  and 
oftentimes  the  sensibilities  from  which  we  suffer  so  keenly 
become  the  very  monitors  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  excel. 
Who  would  give  it  away  for  clownish  indifierence  ?  Who 
would  barter  a  blushing  modesty  for  a  brazen  face  ? 
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lu  order  to  learn  this  celestial  art  we  must  have  a  social 
disposition  and  a  benevolent  heart.  We  must  recollect  our 
Saviour’s  maxim :  “  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.”  We  must  try  to  furnish  ourselves  with 
abundance.  We  must  have  a  storehouse,  and  keep  it  always 
full.  Think  what  a  wonderful  power  language  is ;  what  a 
long  line  of  improvement  it  has  gone  through  ;  what  an  im¬ 
plement  of  pleasure  ;  what  an  image  of  reason  ;  what  a  magi¬ 
cal  power  of  expressing  all  the  shades  of  thought !  Recollect 
the  most  happy  expressions  you  have  ever  heard.  It  has  not 
probably  reached  its  consummation.  W e  must  be  free  also ; 
we  must  lay  aside  that  skittish  prudence,  that  selfish  econ¬ 
omy,  which  leads  a  man,  when  going  into  company,  to  think 
only  of  his  own  reputation.  We  must  be  willing  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach,  and  mingle  our  silence  with  our  vocal 
activity.  We  must  consider  the  rdle  which  the  great  author 
of  the  drama  of  life  intended  us  to  fill.  Though  the  general 
rule  may  be,  not  to  be  austere,  yet  if  that  is  the  shape  of 
your  nature,  be  so  to  a  degree.  Act  well  your  part,  and 
know  what  your  part  is  ;  and  shape  the  image  of  your  con¬ 
versation  according  to  the  wood  or  marble  of  which  the 
original  form  was  composed.  You  must  learn  principally 
from  practice,  accompanied  with  attention  and  observation, 
and  aconstant  desire  to  excel. 

The  last  thing  suggested  was  the  faults  of  this  social  art. 
They  are  many  ;  they  are  constantly  occurring ;  we  cannot 
even  sketch  them.  One  of  the  chief  is  nothingism,  or  rather 
barrenness ;  a  company  where  there  is  neither  wit  nor  wisdom; 
neither  imagination  nor  reason,  curiosity  nor  improvement ; 
one  of  those  parties  wdiere  nothing  was  said  which  you  would 
even  wish  to  remember ;  where  not  only  nonsense  filled  the 
time,  but  undelightful  nonsense.  Suppose  a  person  were  to 
point  out  to  me  a  heap  of  stones  and  ask  me.  Is  it  handsome  ? 
No.  Is  it  homely  ?  No.  Is  it  indifferent  ?  No  ;  it  is  hardly 
that.  What  is  it  ?  Why,  it  is  nothing.  Now  there  are  a 
great  many  conversations  that  are  like  a  heap  of  stones. 
They  have  just  about  as  much  beauty,  and  just  about  as 
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much  taste ;  for  if  you  touch  your  tongue  to  one  of  the 
stones  it  is  neither  bitter  nor  sweet.  Avoid  then  this  dismal 
barrenness.  I  need  not  say  avoid  scandal,  and  indeed  all 
private  character.  Do  not  spend  your  time  like  a  bevy  of 
surgeons  in  a  hospital,  in  dissecting  the  carcass  of  a  mur¬ 
dered  reputation.  Do  not  even  carry  into  company  a  dismal 
tone,  a  discontented  accent.  Speak  at  least  with  a  cheerful 
voice ;  do  not  aim  to  say  smart  things ;  do  not  let  your  wit, 
like  the  pump  of  an  artesian  well,  draw  up  its  clay-colored 
water  from  a  depth  that  no'one  ever  sounded  before  or  ever 
wishes  to  sound  again.  It  is  a  sad  misfortune  to  have  the 
reputation  of  a  wit.  In  all  companies  he  meets  the  ghost 
of  his  own  reputation.  It  makes  the  victim  a  force-pump 
to  throw  out  the  blackest  water  that  ever  flowed  through 
society.  I  have  often  thought  that  Sidney  Smith  must 
have  been  an  unhappy  man.  If  I  remember  right  Shuter, 
the  famous  comic-actor,  was  once  serious,  and  went  to  hear 
Whitefield  preach,  and  frequently  conversed  with  him ;  and 
among  other  things,  he  alluded  to  this  very  thing,  —  the  bur¬ 
den  of  being  obliged  in  all  companies  to  make  them  laugh. 

If  a  good  man  ever  says  a  pleasant  thing,  it  must  be  in 
company  where  there  are  no  expectations.  Pleasant  things 
rise  up  in  conversation  like  bubbles  on  a  pure  stream,  wind¬ 
ing  beneath  the  shades,  and  free  in  its  winding. 

It  is  a  great  fault  to  talk  too  much.  “  Let  every  man  be 
swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,”  is  a  rule  supported  by  dhnne 
authority.  If  you  will  put  your  hands  up,  you  will  find 
that  you  have  two  ears  and  but  one  tongue.  And  if  you  goj 
into  company  and  see  three  chairs  arranged  side  by  side  andi^ 
you  take  the  middle  one,  and  two  ladies  are  seated  beside  K 
you,  one  on  your  right  hand  and  one  on  your  left,  you  will  ' 
find  you  have  an  car  for  each  of  them,  and  you  have  but  one 
tongue,  while  they  together  have  two,  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  both  their  tongues  could  not  run,  to  say  the 
least,  as  fast  as  your  one.  This  seems  to  be  an  indication  of 
Providence  that  you  should  be  full  as  ready  to  hear  as  to 
speak.  Do  not,  then,  occupy  the  time  that  belongs  to  others. 
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Dr.  Johnson  was  not  a  good  private  converser ;  he  was  only 
tolerable  when  in  the  chair  of  instruction.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Coleridge.  He  never  talked ;  he  only  preached. 
Do  not  go  into  society  to  soliloquize  ;  do  not  be  violent ;  do 
not  attitudinize  ;  do  not  be  surly  ;  do  not  wound  any  one’s 
feelings  ;  do  not  growl  like  a  lion,  nor  chatter  like  a  monkey. 
Never  play  the  mimic,  certainly  not  in  general  company. 
In  a  word,  maintain  your  ease  without  letting  down  your 
dignity  ;  be  playful,  but  not  vulgar ;  sweet,  but  not  insipid  ; 
copious,  but  not  overflowing ;  learned  without  pedantry,  and 
serious  without  gloom.  For  the  most  opposite  excellences 
do  not  imply  by  their  combination  an  impossible  perfection. 

There  are  few  people  that  touch  the  summit  of  excellence 
in  the  art  of  conversation.  Just  as  among  the  swallows  that 
fly  around  a  steeple,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  number  that 
settle  on  the  vane.  Various  reasons  may  be  suggested  for 
this.  Men  of  copious  minds  do  not  always  pour  out  their 
effusions  in  a  crystal  stream.  Some  are  irritable,  some  sul¬ 
len  ;  some  have  lost  their  tongues  over  their  folios ;  some 
are  sensitive  ;  some  tremblingly  alive  to  their  own  reputation, 
and  hazard  nothing  without  preparation.  But  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  why  a  man  of  ability  fails  in  conversa¬ 
tion  is  a  double  surface  to  his  heart  and  a  double  tone  to  his 
tongue.  He  is  like  a  tree  that  gives  its  fading  blossoms  be¬ 
fore  its  flourishing  fruit.  He  talks  from  a  superficial  con¬ 
sciousness,  that  is,  he  rattles  away  without  the  least  effort, 
pouring  out  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  language.  Gold¬ 
smith  was  an  example.  Everybody  that  had  read  his  books, 
was  disappointed  when  they  heard  him  talk.  It  was  said  of 
him,  “  he  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  a  parrot.” 
Some  could  not  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own 
“  Traveller.”  It  was  a  wonder  that  a  man  could  have  been  so 
wise  and  so  silly.  The  phenomenon  is  easily  accounted  for : 
he  went  into  company  in  his  mental  undress.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  able  man  was  secure ;  he  could  not  talk  that  away. 
Most  of  us  are  kept  straight  by  a  regard  to  our  reputation. 
If  we  talk  like  fools  we  shall  be  treated  like  fools.  But 
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Goldsmith  liad  no  trouble  on  that  score.  He  was  like  an 
eminent  beauty  among  the  ladies,  whose  conversation  is 
saved  by  her  face.  Webster  had  something  like  this.  He 
delighted  to  whistle  and  talk  like  a  boy.  John  Adams  was 
another  example.  I  have  a  strong  impression,  if,  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  you  could  have  overtaken  the  bard  of 
Avon  going  up  from  Stratford  to  London,  and  could  have 
heard  his  conversation,  as  he  rode  on  his  nag  with  his  wife 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  had  you  not  known  by  a  previous 
introduction,  you  would  never  suspect  you  were  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare.  How  do  you  know  this  ? 
I  reply,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  few  traditions  of  the 
peculiarities  and  personalities  of  the  great  bard  whose  de¬ 
lineations  of  all  other  characters  are  so  well  known  ;  and  yet 
I  never  had  a  conviction  so  deeply  rooted  without  positive 
proof  as  that  Shakespeare  did  not  talk  up  to  his  reputation. 
Why  ?  First,  the  relaxed  temper  of  his  mind  ;  secondly,  the 
supreme  carelessness  of  his  best  effusion  ;  thirdly,  the  depths 
of  his  inner  consciousness  show  that  it  must  have  had  an 
outer  rind  ;  and,  finally,  analogy.  We  find  many  dramatic 
writers  who  have  this  superficial  folly,  which  covers  up  and 
dares  not  indicate  the  thoughts  it  conceals.  Sheridan  was  in 
some  degree  an  example.  How  like  a  fool  he  acted  in  his 
convivial  ideasantries.  He  hardly  degenerated  when  he  was 
drunk. 

We  have  scanned  our  subject,  leaping  over  many  chasms. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that,  with  such  ideal  excellence,  the  vast 
majority  fall  so  far  short.  Only  to  think  what  conversation 
might  be  and  what  it  is !  We  are  told  by  Steele  that  Addi¬ 
son,  though  by  no  means  a  good  converser  in  general  com¬ 
pany,  was  delightful  in  the  society  of  a  few  of  his  select 
friends.  He  was  then  like  the  night-blooming  cerues,  pouring 
out  his  blossoms,  which  fell  as  ^ast  as  they  opened.  Tradi¬ 
tion  has  preserved  the  memory  of  a  sister  of  this  unrivalled 
man,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  a  woman  as  he  was  for  a 
man.  She  had  his  wit,  his  virtue,  and  more  extensive  pow¬ 
ers  in  conversation.  She  was  twice  married,  and  was  the 
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delight  of  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  Her  distin¬ 
guishing  excellence  was  a  kind  of  forbearing  wit,  which, 
while  it  could  make  the  object  of  her  satire  supremely 
ridiculous,  was  yet  governed  by  good-nature  and  pointed 
only  to  reformation.  All  this  was  found  in  her  brother. 
But  what  a  delightful  woman  she  must  have  been !  carrying 
wisdom,  hilarity,  and  instruction  into  every  circle  she  was 
called  to  enter.  Such  heroes  have  been  found ;  such  char¬ 
acters  have  illustrated  the  paths  of  private  life.  Excellent 
things  have  been  spoken,  which  were  never  printed ;  leaves 
have  trembled  in  the  air,  beautified  the  branches,  mingled 
with  the  blossoms,  discharged  their  office,  and  perished  by 
the  next  autumnal  frost,  whose  only  fame  was  to  rustle  for 
a  while  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  counterbalancing  consolation  to  reflect  that,  if  mil¬ 
lions  of  envious,  bitter,  and  idle  words  have  been  spoken,  and 
have  escaped  forever  from  every  record  but  the  dreadful  book 
of  God’s  remembrance,  we  may  call  to  mind  the  good  things 
that  have  perished  —  the  pearls  that  time  has  cast  away,  and 
no  transcriber  has  collected.  Let  us  think  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Addison’s  sister,  and  all  the  daughters  of  wisdom 
that  have  followed  her  example.^ 


1  “  Of  the  sisters  of  Addison  two  died  young ;  the  third,  Dorothy,  was  first 
married  to  Dr.  Satre,  refugee  French  minister  from  Montpelier,  who  became  a 
perbendary  in  Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  Daniel  Combes,  Esq.  Swift  has 
described  her  “as  a  kind  of  wit,  and  very  like  her  brother.”  —  Lucy  Aikin. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BI AGINATION  IN  SACERD  ORATORY.^ 

By  KEV.  JOSEPH  HAVEN,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  CHICAGO  XUEOLOGICAI. 

INSTITUTION. 

The  specific  nature  and  object  of  this  Association  seem 
to  prescribe  a  theme  having  reference  to  oratory,  and  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit.  I  propose  to  discuss, 
then,  the  True  Province  of  Imagination  in  Sacred  Oratory, 
whether,  and  how  far,  this  faculty  may  be  of  use  to  tlie 
preacher. 

As  the  word,  however,  is  used  of  late  with  considerable 
latitude,  it  may  be  well  first  to  define  what  I  mean  by  imag¬ 
ination. 

I  understand,  then,  by  this  term,  not  the  mere  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  forming  images  of  absent  ma¬ 
terial  objects,  which  is,  in  reality,  only  memory  in  one  of  its 
forms,  but  rather  the  facidty  of  the  ideal — the  power  of 
conceiving  and  representing  under  sensible  forms  the  purely 
ideal.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  difference  between  the 
copyist  and  the  creator.  It  is  that  which  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  true  art,  whose  legitimate  office  it  is  to  carry  us 
beyond  the  merely  phenomenal,  and  place  us  in  the  presence 
of  the  real,  the  truly  beautiful.  It  is  that  which  in  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  poet: 

“  bodies  forth 

The  form  of  things  unknown.” 

“  To  imagine,  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word,”  says 
Fleming,  “  is  to  realize  the  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths 
descend  into  the  forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent  the 
invisible  by  the  visible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  In  this 
view  of  it,  imagination  may  be  regarded  as  the  differentia 

1  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  its  Anniversary  in  April  1865. 
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of  man,  —  the  distinctive  mark  which  separates  him,  a  grege 
mutorum.  Tliat  the  inferior  animals  have  memory,  and 
what  has  been  called  passive  imagination,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  dream  —  and  that  in  this  state  the  sensuous 
impressions  made  on  them  during  their  waking  hours  are 
reproduced.  But  they  have  no  trace  of  that  higher  faculty 
and  function  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  which 
out  of  elements  supplied  by  things  seen  and  temporal  can 
create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  lifts  us  to  the 
infinite  and  the  unseen,  and  gives  us  thoughts  which  wander 
through  eternity.”  ^ 

How  far,  now,  is  this  faculty  of  the  ideal  admissible  and 
of  use  in  the  pulpit?  Such  is  the  question  before  us  —  a 
question,  I  need  not  say,  of  practical  importance  to  one  en¬ 
tering  the  sacred  ministry. 

At  the  first  glance  one  would  say,  the  case  is  too  plain  to 
admit  of  hesitation.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  all  of  use, 
and  were  intended  by  their  Creator  to  be  used  ;  nor  is  there 
one  among  them  wdiicli  is  not  needed  by  the  orator  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art.  The  fact  that  among  the  instruments 
with  which  nature  has  furnished  the  mind  we  find  this  fac¬ 
ulty,  is  in  itself  an  argument  in  its  favor ;  and  unless  reason 
can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  is 
legitimately  at  the  service  of  the  pulpit  orator. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  would  debar  this  faculty 
entirely  from  the  pulj)it  as  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office.  It 
is  the  jyreacher  s  business,  they  tell  us,  to  deal  with  facts,  and 
not  with  fancies ;  with  realities,  and  not  with  fictions  and 
figments  of  the  brain.  They  would  rule  out  the  ideal,  there¬ 
fore,  as  wholly  at  variance  with  the  real. 

This  however  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  entirely  a  false  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  ideal.  The  ideal  and  the  real  are  not 
opposites  —  arc  not  necessarily  at  variance.  The  two  are,  on 
the  contrary,  in  their  highest  range,  one  and  the  same.  The 
material,  the  sensible,  the  tangible,  are  not  the  only  realities, 
are  not  the  highest  and  chiefest  truths.  There  are  facts,  the 

1  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy. 
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grandest  and  most  important,  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of 
sense.  The  whole  realm  of  the  spiritual,  the  very  realm 
with  which  the  preacher  has  to  do,  is  in  its  very  nature 
invisible,  intangible,  ideal,  but  none  the  less  real.  The 
philosophy  unfortunately  becoming  prevalent  of  late,  which 
comprises  only  the  phenomenal,  and  ignores  a  cause  ;  which 
recognizes  only  fixed  and  inexorable  laws,  and  knows  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  lawgiver ;  to  which  nothing  is  a  reality  but  the 
sensible  and  material  universe  and  its  forces, — this  surely  is 
not  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christianity 
rocognizes  and  has  to  do  with  something  beyond  and  above 
the  merely  phenomenal  and  material  —  with  the  invisible  and 
the  spiritual.  It  deals  with  facts  and  realities  ;  but  its  facts 
and  realities  are  of  this  higher  sort.  To  reject  the  ideal, 
then,  as  necessarily  at  variance  with  the  real,  is  strangely  to 
ignore  the  true  ncature,  not  of  the  ideal  only,  but  of  Christian¬ 
ity  itself,  and  to  shut  out  the  latter  from  its  highest  and  most 
legitimate  sphere.  The  preacher  has  to  do  with  realities ; 
but  so  long  as  those  realities  pertain  to  the  realm  of  the  ideal 
and  spiritual,  and  not  to  the  realm  of  sense,  the  faculty  of 
the  ideal  may  well  be  of  service  to  him  in  conceiving  and 
presenting  those  realities.  He  has  to  do  with  facts;  but  it 
may  well  be  that  the  clear  apprehension  and  proper  state¬ 
ment  of  those  facts  will  call  into  requisition  the  faculty  of 
ideal  representation.  It  requires  a  certain  degree  of  imag¬ 
ination  to  be  able  to  state  correctly  the  simplest  historic  fact, 
much  more  those  great  and  peculiar  facts  which  Christianity 
reveals. 

It  is  objected  to  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  pulpit  ora¬ 
tory,  that  it  tends  to  an  absurd  and  fanciful  style,  a  redund¬ 
ancy  of  figures  of  speech,  and  the  like  serious  defects.  It  is 
not,  however,  I  suspect,  to  the  imaginative  faculty,  but  rather 
to  the  abuse,  or  even  it  may  be  to  the  entire  absence  and 
neglect,  of  that  faculty,  that  these  defects  are  really  to  be 
ascribed.  A  lively  imagination,  under  the  control  and 
guidance  of  a  correct  taste,  would  be  the  surest  preventive 
often  of  these  very  faults.  It  is  not  imagination,  but  the 
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want  of  imagination,  that  leads  to  the  absurd  mingling  of 
metaphor  that  sometimes  occurs  in  public  speaking;  as  when, 
for  example,  a  certain  legislative  orator,  not  long  since,  spoke 
of  the  wheels  of  government  as  blocked  by  sharks,  which,  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  settled  on  every  green  thing.  The 
imagination  never  perpetrates  such  blunders.  That  much 
abused  faculty,  had  it  existed  to  the  extent  of  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  in  that  man,  would  forever  have  kept  him  from 
all  such  absurdity. 

The  orator  is  essentially  an  artist.  His,  the  highest  of  all 
arts  —  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and  the  highest  of  all  oratory  is 
that  of  the  pulpit,  as  dealing  with  themes  the  most  profound, 
and  interests  the  most  momentous.  It  were  strange,  surely, 
if  this  artist  were  denied  the  most  potent  instrument  of  his 
art,  and  of  all  art ;  if  this  orator  were  debarred  the  use  of 
that  which  is,  in  all  other  cases,  essential  to  the  highest  and 
most  effective  oratory.  For  in  oratory,  as  in  all  art,  it  is 
mainly  the  ideal  element  that  imparts  the  peculiar  charm, 
nameless  and  indescribable,  which  distinguishes  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  true  genius. 

Without  discussing  further  the  right  of  the  pulpit  orator 
to  avail  himself  of  this  faculty,  I  proceed  to  mention  certain 
specific  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  proj^er  and  legiti¬ 
mate  use. 

And  first  it  is  obvious  that  the  higher  and  holder  flights  of 
oratory  are  largely  due  to  the  faculty  of  the  ideal.  When  in 
the  full  tide  and  tumult  of  excited  feeling  the  orator,  carried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  the  force  of  the 
argument,  leaps  at  a  bound  over  the  limits  of  time  and  place, 
and  summons  the  absent  and  the  invisible,  and  even  calls  up 
the  dead,  to  bear  witness  to  his  words,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  true  power  and  province  of  imagination  in  oratory. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Oration  on  the  Crown, 
where  Demosthenes  suddenly  appeals,  in  confirmation  of  what 
he  is  saying,  to  the  illustrious  dead  who  rushed  into  danger 
at  Marathon,  and  those  who  stood  side  by  side  at  Platea. 
Hardly  less  sublime  than  this  apostrophe  of  the  great  Athe- 
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nian  orator  is  the  passage  in  which  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  having  named  many  persons  illustrious  for  faith,  by 
a  bold  and  striking  figure  gathers  these  ancient  heroes  from 
the  past  as  spectators  of  the  present  —  a  cloud  of  spiritual 
forms  hovering  over  the  race-course  where  the  Christian 
runs  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling :  “  Seeing  then  that 
ye  are  encompassed  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.^* 
Bolder  and  more  sublime  than  either  is  the  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  Isaiah  describes  the  descent  of  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  to  the  realms  of  Sheol.  From  their  shadowy  thrones 
the  kings  and  nations  of  antiquity  rise  to  receive  the  coming 
stranger :  “  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming ;  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all 
the  chief  ones  •  of  the  earth ;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.” 

I  can  hardly  forbear  to  add,  from  the  oratory  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  a  further  illustration  of  the  use  and  power  of  the 
imagination  in  the  bolder  flights  of  eloquence.  When  over 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumter  the  old  historic  flag  was  raised 
again,  the  orator,^  inspired  by  the  sublimity  of  the  occasion, 
and  conscious  that  he  was  uttering  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation,  after  charging  upon  the  ambitious  political  leaders 
of  the  South  the  whole  guilt  of  this  war,  thus  proceeds  to 
arraign  them  for  retribution  ;  “  A  day  will  come  when  God 
will  reveal  justice,  and  arraign  at  his  bar  these  mighty  mis¬ 
creants,  and  then  every  orphan  that  their  bloody  war  has 
made,  and  every  widow  that  sits  sorrowing,  and  every  maimed 
and  wounded  sufferer,  and  every  burdened  heart  in  all  the 
wide  regions  of  this  land,  will  rise  up  and  come  before  the 
Lord,  to  lay  upon  these  chief  culprits  of  modern  history  their 
awful  witness,  and  from  a  thousand  battle-fields  shall  rise  up 
armies  of  airy  witnesses,  who  with  the  memory  of  their  awful 
sufferings  shall  confront  these  miscreants  with  shrieks  of 
fierce  accusation,  and  every  pale  and  starved  prisoner  shall 
raise  his  skinny  hand  in  judgment.  Blood  shall  call  out  for 
vengeance,  and  tears  shall  flow  for  justice,  and  grief  shall 

1  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  1865. 
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silently  beckon,  the  heart  smitten  shall  wail  for  justice,  good 
men  and  angels  will  cry  out :  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  wilt 
thou  not  avenge  ?  And  then  these  guiltiest  and  most  re¬ 
morseless  traitors,  these  high  and  cultured  men  with  might 
and  wisdom  used  for  the  destruction  of  their  country,  these 
most  accursed  and  detested  of  all  criminals,  that  have 
drenched  a  continent  in  needless  blood,  and  moved  the 
foundations  of  their  times  with  hideous  crimes  and  cruelty, 
caught  up  in  black  clouds  full  of  voices  of  vengeance  and 
lurid  with  punishment,  shall  be  whirled  aloft  and  plunged 
downward  forever  and  ever  in  an  endless  retribution,  while 
God  shall  say :  Thus  shall  it  be  with  all  who  betray  their 
country ;  and  all  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  will  say.  Amen.” 

Thus  to  summon  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice  the  authors 
of  this  great  crime,  and  there  to  confront  them  with  all  those 
whom  their  cruel  ambition  has  made  desolate,  and  with  the 
dead  from  a  thousand  battle-fields,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
boldest  flights  of  oratory,  is  also  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  ideal. 

2.  The  orator  is  dependent  on  the  imagination  for  the 
power  of  clear  and  vivid  description  of  absent  objects.  This 
power  is  of  great  service  to  the  orator.  It  enables  him  by 
the  skilful  touch  of  the  artist  to  make  his  hearers,  to  all  in¬ 
tents,  spectators  of  events  however  remote,  and  scenes  however 
distant,  as  at  the  waving  of  some  magician’s  wand  they 
start  into  life  before  us,  and  stand  out  with  the  distinctness 
of  reality  before  our  eyes.  This  is  in  no  small  degree  the 
secret  of  effective  oratory,  and  the  hiding  of  its  power.  The 
tame  and  common-place  speaker  tells  us  that  the  thing  oc¬ 
curred  thus  and  thus ;  that  the  murderer  entered  by  a  dark 
passage,  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  the  chamber,  dispatched 
his  victim,  and  made  his  escape,  passing  down  such  a  street ; 
all  which  may  be  very  true,  but  scarcely  more  impressive 
than  to  be  told  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit  is  so 
many  thousand  miles.  The  true  orator,  by  a  few  skilful 
touches,  brings  the  whole  scene  before  us  —  the  victim,  the 
approach  of  danger,  the  entrance,  the  blow,  the  escape  of  the 
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assassin.  Under  the  handling  of  a  Webster  we  do  not  so 
much  hear  or  read,  as  see,  these  things  transpiring  before  our 
own  eyes.  It  is  the  imagination  which  enables  the  orator 
thus  to  seize  upon  the  details,  and  impart  reality  to  the 
picture. 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  sermon  of  Horace 
Bushnell  on  Unconscious  Influence,  in  which  he  has  occasion 
to  depict  the  effects  which  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of 
light  from  the  earth.  “  Many,”  he  tells  us,  “  will  be  ready  to 
think  that  light  is  a  very  tame  and  feeble  instrument,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  noiseless.  An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them 
a  much  more  vigorous  and  effective  agency.  Hear  how  it 
comes  thundering  through  the  solid  foundations  of  nature. 
It  racks  a  whole  continent.  The  noblest  works  of  man, — 
cities,  monuments,  and  temples,  are  in  a  moment  levelled  to 
the  ground,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulfs  of  fire. 
Little  do  they  think  that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  soft 
and  genial  and  silent  light,  is  an  agent  many  times  more 
powerful.  But  let  the  light  of  the  morning  cease,  and  return 
no  more  ;  let  the  hour  of  morning  come  and  bring  with  it  no 
dawn ;  the  outcries  of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and 
make,  as  it  were,  the  darkness  audible ;  the  beasts  go  wild 
and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun ;  the  vegetable  growths 
turn  pale  and  die,  and  chill  creeps  on,  and  frosty  winds  be¬ 
gin  to  howl  across  the  freezing  earth  ;  colder  and  yet  colder 
is  the  night ;  the  vital  blood  at  length  of  all  creatures  stops 
congealed  ;  down  goes  the  frost  toward  the  earth’s  centre  ; 
the  heart  of  the  sea  is  frozen ;  nay,  the  earthquakes  are 
themselves  frozen  in  under  their  fiery  caverns.  The  very 
globe  itself,  too,  and  all  the  fellow  planets  that  have  lost  their 
sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of  ice,  swinging  silent  in  the 
darkness.”  A  mind  less  imaginative  would  never  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  depicting  the  effect  of  continued  darkness, 
or  if  it  had  attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  would  have  been 
content  with  the  general  statement,  that  the  earth  would  be¬ 
come  uncomfortable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  everything  would 
freeze. 
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3.  The  imagination  is  of  service  to  the  orator  by  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  truth.  It  imparts 
definiteness  of  conception,  and  sharpness  of  outline  to  his  own 
mental  views,  and  what  he  thus  sharply  and  definitely  appre¬ 
hends  he  is  able  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  to  present  to 
his  hearers.  Truths  and  arguments  thus  presented  stand 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  with  stereoscopic  distinctness  on  the 
field  of  vision,  not  mere  flat  surfaces,  but  with  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  their  own,  each  casting  a  shadow. 

This  effect  is  produced  sometimes  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
most  apt  word  or  forcible  expression.  Much  depends  often 
on  the  choice  of  a  single  word.  In  a  sermon  on  the  Conceal¬ 
ment  of  Sin,  South  speaks  of  the  great  and  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  of  some  of  the  toppimj  sinners  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
remorseless  ra^e  of  conscience.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
justice  is  represented  as  blind,  he  tells  us  that  “  therefore  it 
finds  out  the  sinner  not  with  its  eyes,  but  with  its  hands  — 
not  by  seeing,  but  by  striking.” 

Sometimes  the  effect  is  produced  by  a  bold  and  startling 
metaphor,  giving  vividness  and  intensity  to  the  expression, 
as  a  sudden  flash  in  a  dark  night  brings  out  the  most  distant 
objects,  and  lights  up  the  whole  horizon.  Thus  the  same 
preacher  speaks  of  the  sinner’s  conscience  as  “  hitting  him 
-in  the  teeth  ”  ;  of  the  devil  “  spreading  his  wing  ”  over  the 
sinner,  so  as  to  keep  him  quiet  in  sin,  and  prevent  his  taking 
the  alarm  ;  of  the  covetous  man  as  “  greedier  than  the  sea, 
and  barrener  than  the  shore  ”  ;  of  the  perjured  shop-keeper 
“  who  sits  retailing  away  heaven  and  salvation  for  pence  and 
half-pence,  and  seldom  vends  any  commodity  but  he  sells  his 
soul  with  it,  like  brown  paper,  into  the  bargain.”  ^  The  terri¬ 
ble  earnestness  and  force  of  these  expressions  startle  us.  The 
sentences  of  such  a  writer  are,  like  Ezekiel’s  vision,  self-mov¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  eyes  round  about.  We  pick  our  way  among 
them  cautiously,  as  past  the  cages  of  wild  beasts  in  a  men¬ 
agerie,  that  glare  at  us  as  we  go  by,  and  seem  ready  to  spring 
from  behind  their  iron  bars.  The  effect  of  a  lively  imugina- 


1  Sermon  on  Covetousness. 
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tion  in  giving  intensity  and  vividness  to  the  conceptions 
and  utterances  of  the  preacher  is  well  illustrated  in  the  de¬ 
scription  which  Dr.  Bushnell  gives  of  the  human  passions,  in 
the  discourse  on  The  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  shown  from 
its  Ruins :  “  Here,  within  the  soul’s  gloomy  chamber,  the  loos¬ 
ened  passions  rage  and  chafe,  impatient  of  their  law ;  here 
huddle  on  the  wild  and  desultory  thoughts ;  here  the  imag¬ 
ination  crowds  in  shapes  of  glory  and  disgust,  tokens  both, 
and  mockeries  of  its  own  creative  power,  no  longer  in  the 
keeping  of  reason  ;  here  sits  remorse,  scowling  and  biting 
her  chain  ;  here  creep  out  the  fears,  a  meagre  and  pale  mul¬ 
titude  ;  here  drives  on  the  will  in  his  chariot  of  war ;  here  lie 
trampled  the  great  aspirations,  groaning  in  immortal  thirst ; 
here  the  blasted  alfections,  weeping  out  their  life  in  silent  in¬ 
jury  ;  all  that  you  see  without  in  the  wars,  revenges,  and 
crazed  religions  of  the  world  is  faithfully  represented  in  the 
appalling  disorders  of  your  own  spirit.” 

How  vividly  is  a  simple  truth  presented  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  clear,  and  well-sustained  metaphor.  “  They  [the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  of  society]  mark  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
of  progress.  In  the  dim  and  distant  past  the  strokes  of  that 
wheel  are  heard  only  at  vast  intervals.  Like  the  leap  of 
Hesiod’s  horses  of  the  gods,  while  making  one  bound,  awful 
ages  have  past  away.  So  of  the  car  of  social  progress :  the 
wheel  strokes  at  first  fall  on  the  ear,  solemn  and  slow,  over 
the  vast  and  twilight  profound.  But  quickening  with  time, 
they  grow  more  and  more  rapid  as  they  a})proach,  till  at 
length  they  become  undistinguishable,  and  sweep  by  us  with 
the  continuous  rush  of  the  steam-car,  hurrying,  storm-like,  to 
its  goal.”  ^ 

One  hundred  years  ago,  along  the  aisles  and  arches  of  the 
venerable  abbey  where  are  gatliered  the  ashes  of  England’s 
most  illustrious  dead,  and  where  from  the  walls  look  down 
the  busts  and  statues  of  her  statesmen,  her  warriors,  her 
poets,  a  clear,  sharp  voice  rang  out,  in  tones  which  must 
have  fallen  with  startling  effect  upon  the  courtly  audience, 

1  Address  of  Dr.  Post  of  St.  Louis  on  National  Regeneration. 
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the  following  sentences :  “  And  therefore  for  a  man  to  rim 
headlong  into  the  bottomless  pit,  while  the  eye  of  a  seeing 
conscience  assures  him  that  it  is  bottomless  and  open,  and  all 
return  from  it  desperate  and  impossible  ;  while  his  ruin 
stares  him  in  the  face,  and  the  sword  of  vengeance  points 
directly  at  his  heart,  still  to  press  on  to  the  embraces  of  his 
sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable  upon  any  other  ground,  but 
that  sin  infatuates  before  it  destroys.  For  Judas  to  receive 
and  swallow  the  sop  when  his  master  gave  it  him  seasoned 
with  those  terrible  words,  ‘  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  born,’  surely  this  argued  a  furious  appe¬ 
tite  and  a  strong  stomach,  that  could  thus  catch  at  a  morsel 
with  the  lire  and  brimstone  all  flaming  about  it,  and,  as  it 
were,  digest  death  itself,  and  make  a  meal  upon  perdition.”^ 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  by  the  intensity  and  energy  which 
it  imparts  to  his  conceptions  that  imagination  contributes  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  orator.  Quite  as  much  is  due,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  purity  of  style  and  elevation  of  sentiment  which 
it  tends  to  produce.  There  is  no  one  quality  more  favorable 
to  clearness  and  purity  of  style,  to  that  crystalline  transpar¬ 
ency  that  sets  a  thought  in  a  frame-work  of  light,  and  makes 
it  stand  forth  in  its  beauty  like  a  star  in  the  clear  azure,  than 
the  faculty  of  the  ideal.  It  has  been  said  of  Plato  that  his 
words  must  have  grown  into  their  places,  so  spontaneous  do 
they  seem,  and  so  fitting.  A  recent  English  reviewer  pro¬ 
nounces  Milton’s  speech  of  Belial,  in  the  debate  of  the  fallen 
angels  in  Pandemonium,  the  greatest  classical  triumph,  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  pure  style,  in  English  literature. 

Of  Shelley  the  same  critic  remarks  that  the  rhythm  of 
some  modulating  air  seems  to  move  his  words  into  their 
places  without  an  effort  of  the  poet,  and  almost  without  his 
knowledge ;  while  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  detect  something  of  the  taint  of  labor  and  of 
duty.  As  to  elevation  of  sentiment,  we  all  know  how  much 
it  is  in  the  powder  of  a  just  and  apt  illustration  to  dignify, 
while  it  adorns,  the  subject  treated,  and  thus  to  elevate  the 

1  Sermon  by  South,  on  the  Practice  of  Religion  enforced  by  Reason. 
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mind  of  the  hearer.  A  happy  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
oration  of  Webster  on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  when  by  a  simile  at  once  apt  and  elegant  he 
likens  the  character  of  Washington  to  the  grand  and  solid 
shaft  that  stood  before  him :  “  his  public  principles  as  firm  as 
the  eartli  on  which  it  stands ;  his  personal  motives  as  pure  as 
the  serene  heaven  in  which  its  summit  is  lost.”  When 
speaking  of  tlie  motives  that  led  to  the  peopling  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  same  orator  says  of  the  May  Flower :  “  Like  the 
dove  from  tlie  ark,  she  had  put  forth  only  to  find  rest.” 
“  The  stars  which  guided  her  were  the  unobscurcd  constella¬ 
tions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Her  deck  was  the  altar  of 
the  living  God.  Fervent  prayers  on  bended  knees  mingled 
morning  and  evening  with  the  voices  of  the  ocean  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  her  shrouds.”  With  what  beauty  and 
dignity  do  these  simple  images  invest  the  theme. 

When  South  tells  us  that  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
lamentions  are  like  the  noise  of  a  breaking  heart,  and  when 
he  compares  an  ungrateful  heart  tliat  is  unmoved  by  acts  of 
kindness,  to  a  rock  which,  beaten  continuously  by  the  waves, 
still  throws  them  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  that  sent 
them,  but  is  not  at  all  moved  by  any  of  them,  we  know  not 
whether  the  force*  or  the  beauty  of  the  comparison  is  the 
more  to  be  admired. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that,  while  the  imagination 
contributes  somewhat  to  the  vividness  and  force  of  the  more 
ornate  and  rhetorical  portions  of  discourse,  the  more  solid, 
and  especially  the  argumentative,  portions  derive  their  power 
from  a  diftcrent  source.  Yet,  even  in  close  and  solid  reason¬ 
ing,  the  faculty  of  the  ideal  is  not,  I  suspect,  wholly  without 
its  use.  An  illustration,  or  an  apt  and  striking  metaphor, 
that  shall  embody  and  project  an  abstract  truth  or  a  general 
principle  into  concrete  reality,  is  often  the  most  effective  form 
of  argument,  as  every  orator  well  knows.  How  forcibly  is 
the  essential  incompatibility  of  liberty  with  slavery,  and  the 
folly  of  seeking  to  combine  them  in  one  and  the  same  system 
of  social  order,  set  forth  by  one  of  our  own  most  gifted  minds 
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in  the  following  metaphor :  “  We  have  thought  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  in  our  social  and  civil  order,  with  eternal  rights,  human 
and  divine,  a  vast  wrong,  most  audaciously  and  flagrantly 
violative  of  botli.  We  have  thought  to  do  this  —  to  bind  up 
the  torch  and  magazine  together ;  and  that  with  the  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  nineteenth  century  burning  and  kindling 
upon  it.  The  explosion  has  filled  land  and  seas  with  our 
ruin.  And  now,  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  shall  we  take 
up  the  blazing  timbers  and  attempt  to  rebuild  them  into  the 
national  structure  ?  If  so,  we  but  labor  in  the  very  fire  — 
we  challenge  fate.  We  build  conflagration,  explosion,  ruin, 
into  our  arcliitecture.  Slavery  —  the  sighs  from  her  vast 
prison-house  of  past  ages  following  her  like  a  tempest  —  now 
stands  before  us,  the  confessed  enemy  of  our  national  life, 
reaching  hands  for  readmittance  across  the  gulf  of  public 
ruin,  and  over  the  graves  of  half  a  generation.  Shall  we 
clasp  those  hands  again,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  million 
of  our  countrymen  ?  A  mighty  army  of  melancholy  heroic 
shadows  forbid.”  ^ 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  force  of  reasoning,  especially 
in  the  detection  of  fallacies  and  exposing  of  absurdities  and 
sophisms,  tlian  that  sharpness  of  the  intellectual  powers 
which  we  call  wit,  and  which  again  closely  borders  on  the 
ideal.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  that  solid  reasoner, 
John  Howe,  driest  of  learned  divines,  wdio  gives  us  in  his 
“  Living  Temple  ”  a  specimen  of  satirical  writing,  hardly 
equalled  for  keenness  and  unrelenting  sarcasm  by  anything 
in  the  English  language.  Scarcely  more  pitiless  is  Voltaire,  or 
Carlysle,  those  terrible  satirists.  I  refer  to  his  discussion  of 
the  atomic  theory  of  the  soul,  “  which  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  very  well-polished,  the  smoothest  and  the  roundest,  atoms ; 
and  which  arc  of  the  neatest  fashion,  and  every  way,  you 
must  suppose,  the  best  conditioned  the  whole  country  could 
afford.”  “  And  now  because  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  all 
atoms  arc  rational,  for  then  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  a  bundle 
of  straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of,  for  aught  we  know, 

1  Dr.  Post  on  National  Regeneration. 
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as  good  as  the  best,”  the  question  is  raised  by  what  prop¬ 
erties  an  atom  shall  be  entitled  to  this  privilege  of  being 
rational.  Having  ascertained  that  it  is  only  those  which  are 
extremely  minute  that  can  be  admitted  to  this  honor,  he 
proceeds  to  lament  the  misfortune  of  those  which  prove  to 
be  too  large :  “  Here  sure,  the  fate  is  very  hard  of  those  that 
come  nearest  the  size,  but  only  by  a  very  little  too  much 
corpulency  happen  to  be  excluded  as  unworthy  to  be  counted 
among  the  rational  atoms.”  The  question  is  then  raised, 
“  whether  if  an  atom  were  perfectly  round,  and  so  very  ra¬ 
tional,  but  by  an  unexpected  misadventure  it  comes  to  have 
some  little  corner  somewhere  clapped  on,  it  be  hereby  quite 
spoiled  of  its  rationality  ?  And  whether,  again,  one  that 
comes  somewhat  near  that  figure,  only  it  hath  some  little 
protuberances  upon  it,  might  not  by  a  little  fileing,  or  the 
friendly  rubs  of  other  atoms,  become  rational  ?  ” 

Supposing  now,  a  sufficient  number  of  these  little  atoms 
brought  together  to  constitute  a  soul,  our  merciless  logician 
is  exercised  to  know  the  modus  operandi  of  their  proceeding 
—  how,  being  so  light  and  so  round,  they  continue  to  hold 
together  and  keep  their  places  in  solemn  council ;  how,  being 
so  much  alike,  the  mathematical  atoms  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  moral ;  how,  since  the  particles  are  so  constantly 
changing,  it  happens  that  any  man  should  even  continue  of 
the  same  opinion  with  himself  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  finally,  how  the  mere  motion  of  these  atoms 
constitutes  thought.  “  They  can  frisk  about  and  fly  to  and 
fro,  and  interfere  among  themselves,  and  hit,  and  jostle,  and 
tumble  over  one  another,  and  that  will  contribute  a  great 
deal.”  ^  0  merciless  reasoner !  Is  it  not  enough  to  van¬ 

quish  the  enemy  and  put  him  to  route,  without  pursuing  him 
all  around  the  horizon  in  such  a  ridiculous  plight  ?  And,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough,  must  you  deliberately  bind  the  slain 
foe  to  your  chariot,  and  drag  it,  as  Achilles  did  the  dead  body 
of  Hector,  nine  times  around  the  walls  ? 

4.  I  have  spoken  of  the  imagination  as  aiding  the  orator 

1  Living  Temple,  part  i.  chap.  iii. 
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by  imparting  clearness  and  definiteness  of  conception,  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  truth. 
But  further  than  this,  it  is  needed,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  order 
to  (he  ricjht  apprehension  of  many  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
themes.  Whatever  appeals  to  the  imagination  can  be  rightly 
comprehended  only  by  the  imagination,  as  what  addresses 
the  reason  and  judgment  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
faculties.  The  Bible  has  much  that  is  addressed  to  the  plain 
common  sense  of  man,  and  it  requires  common  sense  to  un¬ 
derstand  these  things.  It  has  much  that  is  addressed  to  the 
reasoning  power,  and  some  degree  of  the  power  of  reasoning 
is  requisite  for  the  comprehension  of  that.  It  has  much  also 
that  is  addressed  to  the  imagination,  and  these  things  a  mind 
destitute  of  imagination,  or  in  which  that  power  is  but  feebly 
developed,  can  never  rightly  apprehend.  There  are  some 
things  in  revelation,  as  there  are  some  things  in  nature,  and 
some  in  art,  which  reveal  themselves  in  their  true  meaning 
and  power  only  to  the  ideal  faculty.  It  takes  a  poet  or  an 
artist  to  catch  the  true  significance  and  feel  the  full  power 
of  some  things.  Niagara  appeals  to  the  sense  of  the  sul> 
lime  and  the  beautiful  in  the  soul.  A  mind  in  which  that 
sense  is  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  possessed,  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  scene.  The  statistician  comes  with  his  facts  and 
figures,  the  logician  with  his  syllogisms,  the  mathematician 
with  his  diagrams  and  logarithms,  the  mere  man  of  science, 
with  his  chemical  analysis,  and  his  fossil  remains  ;  and  what 
do  all  these  know  or  comprehend  of  the  wonderful  scene  ? 
As  little,  very  likely,  as  the  donkeys  that  carry  them.  If 
their  heads  are  full  of  their  own  figures  and  syllogisms  and 
fossils,  if  they  are  mere  statisticians,  mathematicians,  logi¬ 
cians,  chemists,  and  not  poets  as  well,  there  is  to  them  very 
little  meaning  or  power  in  the  wonderful  vision.  It  reveals 
nothing.  They  have  seen  only  a  waterfall,  have  heard  only 
a  noise.  There  are  lofty  and  glowing  passages  in  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  full  power  and  majesty  of  which  are  never 
perceived  by  any  mind  that  is  not  itself  highly  endowed  with 
the  power  of  the  ideal.  There  are  themes  of  sacred  oratory, 
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which  no  man  can  properly  touch  whose  soul  is  not  itself 
elevated,  and  in  a  sense  inspired,  by  this  superior  power. 

There  are  some  minds  that  Nature  has  formed  as  dry  as 
summer  dust  —  unpoetic,  pragmatic  ;  to  whom  a  cowslip  on 
the  river’s  brim,  a  yellow  cowslip  is,  —  and  nothing  more. 
Devout  minds,  they  may  be,  and  eminently  so  ;  learned  even, 
for  learning  dwelleth  ofttimes  in  dry,  and  desert  places  ;  but 
hard  and  stitf  and  angular  and  horny,  and  of  cuticle  thicker 
than  the  rhinoceros ;  with  little  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  or  art,  and  lightly  esteeming  the  little  they  do  per¬ 
ceive.  Such  minds  have  their  sphere.  In  the  stern  conflicts 
of  opinion,  in  the  controversies  of  the  time,  in  the  elaboration 
and  defence  of  dogmas,  in  the  laboratories  and  dusky  mines, 
where  heavy  blows  are  to  be  struck,  they  are  in  place  and  at 
home.  But  in  the  wide  realm  of  the  imagination,  the  serene 
firmament  of  the  ideal,  they  are  wholly  out  of  place  and 
utterly  lost.  To  such  minds  no  small  part,  not  of  nature 
merely,  but  of  revelation,  must  of  necessity  be  essentially  a 
sealed  liook.  They  lack  that  fine  perception  and  quick  sense 
of  the  beautiful  which  would  fit  them  to  be  true  interpreters, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  nature  or  of  the  spiritual.  We 
comprehend  only  that  to  which  there  is  something  respon¬ 
dent  in  our  own  nature ;  and  the  greater  the  correspondence 
the  fuller  the  sympathy  and  appreciation.  It  takes  a  Goethe 
to  understand  a  Goethe  ;  it  takes  a  Caesar  to  do  justice  to  a 
Caesar  ;  Napoleon  III  is  by  position,  and  career,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  better  fitted  to  write  the  life  of  Caesar,  than  Guizot,  or 
Thiers.  To  view  a  mountain  rightly  you  must  be  yourself 
among  the  mountains,  and  not  on  the  plain.  One  gets  the 
true  idea  of  IMont  Blanc,  not  from  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  but 
on  the  summit  of  the  Tete  Noir,  or  the  Col  De  Baume.  To 
comprehend  the  full  majesty  of  the  Jungfrau  you  must  take 
your  station  on  the  Great  Scheideck. 

It  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  defect  in  many  of  our  biblical 
intcrjirctcrs  that  they  lack  the  ideal  element.  Profoundly 
versed  in  the  minutiae  of  verbal  and  grammatical  science, 
they  seem  profoundly  insensible  of  anything  higher,  and  fail 
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to  comprehend  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  loftiest  strains 
of  David,  and  Isaiah,  and  John.  They  interpret  the  song  of 
Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea,  the  psalm  of  Moses,  or  that  grandest 
of  all  dramatic  poems,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  with  as 
little  feeling,  as  little  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  work,  as  if  they  were  expounding  the  genea¬ 
logical  tables  commencing  with  the  names  Adam,  Seth,  Enos. 
I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  biblical  criticism.  Precision  and  science  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  commentator ;  but  so,  also,  is  some  degree  of 
soul.  Napoleon  placed  the  leading  mathematician  of  France 
at  the  head  of  an  important  bureau  in  his  government,  but 
was  disappointed  in  the  result.  He  found  him,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  always  dealing  with  the  infinitely  little.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  modern  biblical  criti¬ 
cism  is  to  minuteness  of  detail,  often  to  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
and  breadth  and  power  of  the  argument  or  the  passage  as  a 
whole.  We  must  have  precision  and  philological  acumen ; 
but  we  must  have  something  more.  We  must  have  gram¬ 
matical  science,  but  let  it  keep  its  place.  When  Isaiah  sits 
down  at  the  grand  organ,  and  its  notes  come  rolling  through 
the  centuries,  we  care  not  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  some 
triumphant  anthem,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a  dagesh- 
forte ;  and  when  the  great  artist  unrolls  the  mysterious  can¬ 
vas  of  the  future,  and  describes  the  New  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  there  is  something  of  more 
importance  to  be  considered,  just  then,  than  the  accent  of  an 
iota,  or  the  necessity  of  a  paulo-post  future. 

For  this  reason  we  should  prefer  the  comments  of  a  Goethe, 
a  Milton,  a  Burns,  on  some  passages  of  scripture,  to  those  of 
a  DeWette,  or  a  Meyer ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  hit  the  sense, 
we  doubt  not,  in  some  cases,  where  his  namesake  misses  it ; 
Tennyson,  and  Bryant,  and  Whittier  might  tell  us  some  things 
that  Robinson,  Ellicott,  and  Alford  have  failed  to  see.  It 
was  the  rare  charm  of  that  accomplished  biblical  scholar,  the 
late  Bela  B.  Edwards,  that  his  soul  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  inspired  word.  He  sat  at  the 
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feet  of  the  old  prophets  and  singers  of  Israel,  as  the  young 
artist  at  the  feet  of  Michael  Angelo.  Nor  was  this  the  least 
excellence  of  the  noble  Stuart,  that  prince  of  biblical  schol¬ 
ars.  To  peruse  with  him  the  pages  of  inspiration  was  like 
wandering  with  Church  among  the  Andes,  or  with  Ruskiii 
among  the  stones  of  Venice. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  biblical  interpreter  may  with 
perhaps  equal  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  theologian.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  ideal  faculty  is  needed,  something  of  the  creative 
power,  something  of  the  quick  sense  of  the  fit,  the  harmoni¬ 
ous,  tlic  symmetrical,  in  order  to  adjust  the  truth  in  its  right 
proportions,  and  grasp  in  thought  the  completeness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Christian  system.  For  lack  of  this  there  is 
something  defective  about  many  of  our  systems  of  theology. 
They  are  one-sided,  disjointed,  inharmonious ;  or  they  are 
narrow  and  incomplete.  They  fasten  upon  some  one  truth 
in  some  one  of  its  many  aspects,  and  make  it  stand  for  the 
whole  ;  as  if  a  fly,  alighting  on  some  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
pinnacles  of  the  Milan  cathedral,  should  say :  This  then  is 
the  celebrated  temple  —  this  marble  statue  on  which  I  stand, 
though  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  so  very  wonderful 
about  it;  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  the  figure  of  a  man. 
Poor  fly,  so  it  does ;  but  if  you  could  only  see  the  temjdje 
itself! 

Of  all  theologians  Calvin  is  perhaps  the  least  imaginative. 
Dwelling  on  the  shores  of  that  most  beautiful  of  lakes,  be¬ 
neath  the  shadows  of  the  Jura,  and  in  full  view  of  the  snowy 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  neither  the  grandeur  nor  the  beauty 
of  nature  seems  to  have  touched  any  corresponding  chord  in 
his  bosom.  We  find  in  his  pages  no  allusions  to  external 
nature,  no  illustrations  borrowed  from  the  magnificent  scenes 
around  him.  With  Luther  it  is  quite  otherwise.  He  has  a 
poet’s  heart  in  his  bosom,  and,  with  a  poet’s  sensitive  nature 
and  quick  eye  for  the  beautiful,  responds  at  once  to  what¬ 
ever  is  fitted  to  awaken  aesthetic  emotion.  The  system  of 
the  former  stands  like  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Sinai  in  the  desert, 
grand  in  outline,  and  stable  in  its  eternal  foundations,  but 
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frowning  and  sterile.  That  of  the  latter,  while  not  less  lofty 
and  profound,  is  clothed  with  verdure  and  vocal  with  songs. 

The  comjJete  theologian  would  be  one  who  should  unite 
in  himself  many  and  various  qualities.  lie  must  be  many 
men  in  one  —  logician,  metaphysician,  psychologist,  linguist, 
student  of  law,  student  of  natural  science,  student  of  history, 
student  of  men  and  manners  ;  these  he  must  be,  and,  not  least 
of  all,  there  must  be  in  him  something  of  that  ideal  power 
which  inspires  tlie  poet  and  the  artist,  and  which  elevates  the 
mind  to  its  highest  and  purest  quality  of  action.  Augustine, 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  Con¬ 
fessions,  makes  penitent  admission  of  the  fact  tliat  in  his 
youthful  days  ho  found  more  delight  in  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil, 
than  in  the  multiplication  table ;  a  sin,  if  it  be  one,  in  which, 
I  doubt  not,  many  of  us  have  participated.  “  ‘  One  and  one, 
two  ’ ;  ‘  two  and  two,  four  ’ ;  this  was  to  me  a  hateful  sing¬ 
song  ;  ‘  the  wooden  horse  lined  with  armed  men,’  and  ‘  the 
burning  of  Troy,  and  Creusa’s  shade  and  sad  similitude,’ 
were  the  choice  spectacle  of  my  vanity.”  But  had  it  been 
otherwise  with  the  boy,  we  should  have  missed  something 
that  now  charms  us  in  the  man ;  something  of  that  mingled 
strength  and  gi-ace,  those  bold  and  fervid  utterances,  those 
life-like  delineations  which  command  the  listening  ear  of 
centuries,  and  which  are  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  and  activity  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  that  remarkable 
mind.  lie  was  not  the  worse,  but  the  better  theologian  in 
his  maturer  years,  for  that  poetic  sensibility  which  led  him, 
when  a  boy,  to  weep  over  the  sad  story  of  the  Carthagenian 
queen. 

I  have  mentioned  certain  respects  in  which  imagination 
may  be  of  service  to  the  preacher.  If  I  mistake  not,  these 
considerations  derive  additional  force  from  the  character  of 
the  present  time.  Our  religion,  as  was  said  at  the  outset, 
deals  largely  with  the  invisible  and  intangible.  It  looks  not 
chiefly  at  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal ;  its  grand 
realities  lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  present ;  it  walks  by 
faith,  not  by  sight.  It  belongs  to  the  spiritual,  and  not  to 
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the  material  and  the  sensible.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  strongly  to  the  opposite  of  this  ;  men  believe  in  what 
they  see  and  handle,  and  little  else ;  ours  is  an  intensely 
practical  age.  We  belong  to  the  indicative  mode  and  present 
tense  of  things ;  we  are  struggling  for  liberty  and  just  law, 
lighting  for  national  existence,  digging  for^gold.  The  prob¬ 
lem  with  us  is  to  live  ;  the  actual  present  fills  our  tlioughts, 
and  the  material  world  is  all  the  world  we  know  or  have  any 
evidence  of.  In  theory  and  in  practice,  in  philosophy  and 
science,  and  in  the  actual  conduct  of  life,  we  are  fast  drifting 
to  materialism. 

The  great  question  to  be  settled,  the  great  battle  to  be 
fought  by  the  Cliristian  church  and  ministry  for  the  next 
half-century,  is  not  whether  this  or  that  particular  dogma  of 
our  ancient  faitli  is  defensible,  this  or  that  particular  state¬ 
ment  of  Moses,  or  some  other  sacred  writer  is  reliable,  but 
have  we  a  revelation,  and  have  we  a  God  ?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  beyond  Nature,  and  her  eternal  irrevocable  laws?  It 
is  not  the  scepticism  of  Colenso,  or  even  of  Renan,  that  is  to 
give  us  the  most  serious  trouble,  but  the  scepticism,  more 
insidious  and  more  formidable,  because  more  in  harmony 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  scepticism  of  Comte,  and 
Spencer,  and  Lewes,  and  Mill,  in  philosophy,  and  of  men 
among  the  very  chiefest  in  natural  science.  The  battle  is 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual. 

He  who,  in  an  age  so  practical  and  material,  is  to  present 
to  men  for  their  acceptance  and  belief  truths  so  spiritual,  a 
religion  of  fiiith  and  not  of  sense,  the  religion  of  the  future, 
and  the  supernatural,  has  need  to  arm  himself  not  only  with 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  a  sound  philoso})hy,  but  also  to 
call  to  liis  aid  that  power  by  which  he  shall  be  able  to  seize 
the  invisible  and  the  spiritual,  and  make  them  stand  forth 
as  realities  to  the  awakened  perceptions  of  his  hearers.  A 
bold  and  fervid  imagination  is  needful  for  this.  Platitudes 
and  abstractions  will  not  do.  The  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  must  take  form  and  shape ;  the  hand-wiiting  of  im- 
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pending  doom  must  come  out  upon  the  wall,  visible  to  the 
dullest  eye. 

Here  lay  in  no  small  degree  the  secret  of  Payson’s  peculiar 
power  as  a  preacher  ;  the  definiteness  and  reality  which  his 
vivid  imagination  imparted  to  whatever  truth  he  would 
present,  and  the  strong  light  in  which  it  enabled  him  to 
place  tlie  realities  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world  before 
his  hearers.  The  most  effective  pulpit  orators  of  the  present 
day  are,  almost  without  exception,  men  largely  gifted  with 
this  power. 

But  why  refer  to  other  examples,  when  the  discourses  of 
him  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake  afford  the  richest  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  theme  ?  How  full  of  imagination  those  dis¬ 
courses  ;  how  rich  and  varied  the  imagery  ;  his  very  words 
are  pictures  ;  he  speaks  to  the  eye  of  the  hearer ;  he  utters 
the  most  profound  truths,  but,  clothed  in  the  forms  of  sensi¬ 
ble  representation,  they  become,  like  himself,  incarnate.  He 
teaches  not  so  much  by  argument  as  by  metaphor  and  illus¬ 
tration.  His  sermons  are  parables  ;  and  a  paralde  is  a  little 
poem.  If  called  upon  to  specify  the  one  distinctive  feature 
of  our  Saviour’s  discourses,  I  should  name  this  —  the  predom¬ 
inance  of  the  ideal  element.  When  he  would  inculcate  the 
lesson  of  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  he  reminds  us  of  the 
lilies  which  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  of  the  spar¬ 
rows  that  alight  not  without  our  Heavenly  Father’s  notice. 
When  he  would  teach  us  of  how  little  moment  are  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  earthly  rank  and  condition,  he  shows  us  the  rich 
man  in  his  palace,  and  the  beggar  lying  at  the  gate  ;  then 
presently  that  beggar  in  Abraham’s  bosom,  and  that  rich 
man  calling  in  vain  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue. 
When  he  would  teach  us  to  be  doers  of  the  word,  and  not 
hearers  only,  he  builds  a  house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  rains 
descend,  the  winds  blow,  and  the  floods  beat  upon  that  house, 
and  it  falls,  and  great  is  the  fall  of  it.  In  his  vivid  presenta¬ 
tion  the  future  suffering  of  the  ungodly  takes  shape  and 
realization  under  the  figure  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  To  express  the  lesson  of 
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unreserved  consecration  he  does  not  say,  my  disciples  must 
make  my  service  paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  but 
he  that  cometh  after  me,  and  hateth  not  father  and  mother 
and  sister  and  brother,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  cannot  be 
my  disciple.  So  vivid  and  intense  become  even  the  most 
abstract  and  universal  truths  when  brought  under  the  burn¬ 
ing  glass  of  his  fervid  imagination.  It  toucheth  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  they  smoke. 

He  who  in  this  most  pragmatic,  unbelieving  age,  would 
seize  the  truths  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  and 
make  them  stand  fortli  as  realities  to  the  apprehension  of  men, 
has  need  in  no  small  degree  of  this  same  faculty  which  char¬ 
acterizes  so  remarkably  the  discourses  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
and  which  imparts  to  them  at  once  so  much  of  beauty  and 
of  power. 

What  was  said  of  the  theologian  is  even  more  true  of  the 
preacher,  who  is  the  theologian  in  the  pulpit ;  he  has  need 
to  be  many  men  in  one.  He  has  occasion  for  qualities  and 
powers  the  most  diverse  ;  he  must  discard  no  one  of  the  fac¬ 
ulties  which  God  and  nature  have  given  him ;  he  needs  them 
all.  Least  of  all,  perhaps,  can  he  afford  to  dispense  with 
that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  He  must  draw  his 
illustrations  from  all  surrounding  objects,  and  each  passing 
event  must  be  made  tributary  to  his  purpose.  From  nature, 
from  art,  from  science,  from  the  living  world  as  it  surges 
around  him,  from  the  heavens  above,  and  from  the  earth 
beneath,  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  must  he  seize 
and  press  into  his  service  whatever  can  illustrate,  whatever 
can  enforce  or  adorn.  As  the  fabled  Orpheus,  by  the  sweet 
touches  of  his  lyre,  drew  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and 
even  inanimate  objects,  around  him  at  his  pleasure,  so  must 
the  Christian  orator,  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  be  able 
to  command  the  presence  and  the  service  of  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  visible  and  invisible,  in  the  onward  march  and 
progress  of  his  thought.  Not  rocks  and  trees  and  wild  beasts 
alone,  but  angelic  and  spiritual  forms  must  come  at  his  call, 
—  beiners  that  “  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  awake 
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and  when  we  sleep.”  As  the  prophet  of  Israel  touched  the 
eyes  of  his  servant,  and  showed  him  the  mountains  round 
about  him  filled  witli  angelic  warriors  and  chariots  of  fire,  so 
must  he  who  speaks  for  God  to  this  unbelieving  world  be 
able  to  draw  aside  at  times  the  thin  veil  that  hides  the  invis¬ 
ible,  and  show  his  astonished  hearers  the  dread  realities  that 
lie  so  near  to  every  one  of  us.  As  in  the  contest  of  Greek 
and  Trojan  story,  over  the  embattled  hosts  upon  the  plain, 
the  gods  themselves  were  fighting  for  and  against  the  mortal 
combatants  below,  so  must  the  dull  worshipper  of  mammon 
and  of  sense,  as  he  comes  to  the  house  of  God,  be  made  to 
see  that  the  very  air  above  him  and  around  him  is  full  of 
armed  warriors  in  fierce  contest  over  a  prostrate  soul,  —  and 
that  soul  his  own ! 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  JERUSALEM. 

BY  KEY.  SAMUEL  WOLCOTT,  D.D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

In  a  former  Article  (Vol.  xxiii.  pp.  684-695)  we  reviewed 
the  theory  of  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem  propounded  by 
James  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  British  architect,  and 
published  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  some 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  it.  After  the  Article  had  been 
printed,  we  met  for  the  first  time  with  a  pamphlet  of  seventy 
pages,  published  by  Mr.  Fergusson  subsequent  to  his  Article 
in  the  Dictionary,  entitled,  “  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  in  answer  to  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.”  In  our  previous  Article,  written  with  a  desire  to 
compress  the  argument,  in  reply  to  the  points  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Dictionary,  into  a  brief  compass,  with  as  little 
of  a  controversial  aspect  as  possible,  we  find  that  we  passed 
over  some  points  which  did  not  seem  to  us  essential  to  a 
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correct  judgment  of  the  question,  but  on  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  lays  special  stress,  and  wliich  in  the  pamphlet  before  us 
he  reiterates  and  presses  into  the  foreground  as  conclusive 
and  unanswerable.  Without  going  over  ground  already 
traversed,  believing  that  our  former  argument  offers  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  convictions  of  those  who  accept  it,  we  feel 
constrained  to  resume  the  discussion,  and  take  up  every 
point  not  already  disposed  of,  and  not  belonging  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  an  architect,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  deems  impor¬ 
tant.  This  service  we  attempt  the  more  readily,  because  in 
the  judgment  of  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Mr.  Grove  of 
Sydenham  —  one  of  the  few  biblical  scholars  who  seem  to 
treat  his  speculations  with  favor,  —  “  his  arguments  have 
never  been  answered,  or  even  fairly  discussed”  (Smith’s  Bib. 
Die.  Vol.  ii.  p.  696).  There  were  two  references  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  Article  which  first  demand  a  brief  explanation. 

After  quoting  the  point  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  failed  “  to  account  for  the  building  reared 
by  Abd  el-Melek,”  we  remarked,  “  It  may  be  added  that  he 
equally  fails  to  account  for  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepul¬ 
chre  ”  (p.  694).  To  the  issue  raised  by  the  reviewer,  he 
.  replies  that  he  finds  the  Khalifs  building  in  the  Mosque  el- 
Aksa ;  and  had  the  fact  been  in  our  mind,  we  should  have 
stated  it  or  omitted  the  reference.  The  issue  which  we 
raised  in  the  aV)ove  sentence  we  shall  present  again. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  our  most  important  witness  on  the  Zion 
question  i^^'  Josephus.  Our  citations  from  this  author  in  our 
former  paper,  relative  to  the  successive  sieges  of  Jerusalem, 
w’ere  given  without  explanation,  our  object  being  to  show*  that 
the  royal  palace  and  original  citadel  were  in  the  upper  city 
and  on  the  western  hill,  and  this  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
narrative.  The  Asmonean  dynasty,  about  165  b.c.,  while 
retaining  the  royal  residence  in  the  upper  city,  erected  a 
fortress  or  acropolis  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present 
Haram  area,  which  Herod  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  wdiich 
from  the  days  of  Nehemiah  appears  to  have  been  a  fortified 
point  for  the  protection  of  the  temple.  This  fortress  figures 
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in  the  narrative  of  the  sieges  by  Pompey  and  Herod.  The 
former  had  to  subdue  it  after  he  had  gained  possession  both 
of  the  upper  city  and  palace  and  of  the  temple ;  and  it  was 
from  this  that  Antigonus  descended  when  he  surrendered  to 
the  latter.  Tliis  later  citadel  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
(and  in  our  previous  paper  should  have  been  expressly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from)  the  ancient  tower  of  David  and  its  successor, 
the  apparent  site  of  which  is  that  of  one  of  the  towers  built 
by  Herod  in  the  northwest  part  of  Zion.  With  this  expla¬ 
nation  we  take  leave  of  Josephus. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  renewed  in  his  Notes  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  his  theory  respecting  Mount  Zion,  and  we  have  no 
more  scripture  testimony  to  examine ;  but  we  inadvertently 
overlooked  a  verse  cited  in  the  Dictionary  (Neh.  iii.  1C), 
which  he  pronounces  “  important.”  It  is  as  follows :  “  After 
him  repaired  Nehemiah  the  son  of  Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Beth-zur,  unto  the  place  over  against  tlie  sepul¬ 
chres  of  David,  and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  of  the  mighty.”  These  localities,  with  many  others 
named  in  the  chapter,  can  only  be  fixed  conjecturally.  On 
the  face  of  the  passage  they  accord  well  with  the  received 
theory  respecting  Mount  Zion,  with  which  locality  Dr.  Bar¬ 
clay,  after  carefully  examining  the  matter  on  the  ground, 
associates  them,  and  represents  the  wall  here  described  as 
running  “  along  the  precipitous  brow  of  Zion  ”  (Jerusalem, 
pp.  126,  155).  From  this  chapter,  as  from  the  scripture 
quotations  cited  and  examined  in  our  previous  paper,  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory  derives  no  support.  This  disposes  of  the 
Biblical  testimony. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  theory  without  adverting 
to  the  confusion  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  Dictionary, 
—  the  weak  point  in  this  great  work  —  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  failure  of  the  attempt  to  harmonize  it  with  the  facts  of 
history  and  topography.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the 
editor  that  the  Article  on  Jerusalem  should  be  coherent  and 
consistent ;  and  the  writers  of  the  historical  portions  (Messrs. 
Grove  and  Wright)  have  passed  over  to  their  fellow  contribu- 
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tor  (Mr.  Fergussoii)  most  of  the  topographical  points.  We 
now  propose  to  exhibit  the  position  in  which  they  have  left 
this  question,  and  will  begin  with  Mr.  Grove’s  “  rough  sketch 
of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem”  (i.  985). 

The  city  occupies  the  southern  termination  of  a  table-laud, 
a  promontory,  with  deep,  precipitous,  trench-like  ravines  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east,  and  an  open  plateau  on  the  north 
{ib).  Tliis  promontory  which  forms  the  site  of  the  city,  is 
itself  divided  by  a  longitudinal  ravine,  running  up  from 
south  to  north,  east  of  the  centre,  and  gradually  rising  to 
the  high  level  on  the  north,  dividing  the  promontory  into 
two  unequal  portions,  making  it,  in  fact,  a  double  promon¬ 
tory  {ib.) 

This  general  outline  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The 
western  ridge  was  divided  by  a  subordinate  ravine  running 
east  and  west,  making  two  summits,  of  which  we  hold  that 
the  southern  was  Zion,  and  the  northern  Akra.  The  eastern 
ridge  was  also  divided  by  a  tributary  ravine,  running  east 
and  west,  making  two  summits,  of  which  we  hold  that  the 
southern  was  Moriah,  and  the  northern  Bezetha.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gussoii  holds  that  Akra  was  the  northern  point  of  Moriah, 
and  the  summit  which  we  call  Akra  he  leaves  without  a 
name  (p.  1025).  Wc  waive  this  question,  and  we  waive  all 
discussion  of  secondary  valleys  and  minor  points ;  our  sole 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  true  site  of  the  ancient  Zion,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Dictionary. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  imagine  or  sketch  the  promontory  on 
which  Jerusalem  stood,  with  deep  valleys  on  three  sides,  and 
an  internal  ravine  dividing  it  into  two  ridges,  eastern  and 
western,  nameless  as  yet,  and  let  him,  as  we  proceed,  fix  the 
leading  localities.  We  will  quote  fairly,  without  comment, 
ill  the  order  in  which  we  find  them  in  the  Article  on  Jerusa¬ 
lem  —  numbering  them  for  convenient  reference  —  the  sen¬ 
tences  which  ought  to  enable  him  to  do  this  intelligently.  It 
may  require  a  little  patience,  and  we  invoke  it,  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  some  importance  and  interest,  and  it  is  time 
that  it  were  settled. 
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(1.)  “  Of  these  two  [portions  of  the  city]  that  on  the  west  —  the  ‘upper 
city  ’  of  the  Jews,  the  Mount  Zion  of  modern  tradition  —  is  the  higher  and 
more  massive  ;  that  on  the  east — Mount  Moriah,  the  Akra  or  ‘lower  city  ’ 
of  Josephus,  now  occupied  by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary  —  is  at 
once  considerably  lower  and  smaller.”  —  p.  985. 

(2.)  “  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of  David;  that  is.  Mount 
Zion,  which  was  an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah.” 
—  p.  987. 

(3.)  “  As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites, 
they  practically  had  possession  of  the  whole.”  —  p.  989. 

(4  )  “  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  immediately  taken  and,  as  before,  the 
citadel  held  out.  The  undaunted  Jebusites  believed  in  the  impregnability 
of  their  fortress.  A  crowd  of  warriors  rushed  forward,  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken.  It  is  the  first  time  that  that  memorable  name 
appears  in  the  history.  Djivid  at  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  wall,  and  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  citadel.  In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  o\vn  quarters,  and 
the  Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  the  city  of  David.”  —  pp.  989,  990. 

(5.)  “  An  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram  the  king  of  Phenicia,  offering 
artificers  and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in  his  new  abode. 
The  palace  was  built  and  occupied.”  —  p.  990. 

(6.)  “  The  arrival  of  the  ark  was  an  event  of  great  importance.  A 
new  tent  had  been  spread  by  David  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of 
the  ark,  and  here,  ‘  in  its  place,’  it  was  deposited  with  the  most  impressive 
ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at  once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
In  this  tent  the  ark  remained  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent  rest¬ 
ing-place  in  the  temple.  In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre 
of  David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his  successors.”  —  p.  990. 

(7.)  “  Antigonus  got  into  the  city,  and  reached  the  upper  market-place, 
the  modern  Zion,  without  resistance.”  —  p.  1005. 

(8.)  “  Then  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  and  the  lower  city,  lying  in 
the  hollow  between  the  temple  and  the  modern  Zion  was  taken,  and  the 
Jews  were  driven  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  connected  therewith  by  a  bridge.”  —  p.  1005. 

(9.)  “  Herod  occupied  the  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned 
the  eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining  the  Xystus,  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  between  the  temple  and  the  upper  city.”  —  p.  1006. 

(10.)  “  Herod  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace  immediately  adjoining 
the  old  wall,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  upper  city.”  —  p.  1007. 

(11.)  “  Archelaus  despatched  the  horse-soldiers  by  a  detour  round  the 
level  ground  north  of  the  city,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Moriah.” — p.  1007. 
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(12.)  “  Agrippa  added  an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on 
the  eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded  a  full  view  into  the 
interior  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by 
building  a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle.”  —  p.  1010. 

(13.)  “  The  temple  was  at  last  gained;  but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  work 
remained  to  be  done.  The  upper  city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by 
the  original  wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  precipitous, 
except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended  by  the  wall  and  towers  of 
Herod,  was  still  to  be  taken.  Titus  fii-st  tried  a  parley,  he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  between  the  temple  and  the  upper  city,  and 
John  and  Simon  on  the  west  end.”  —  p.  1013. 

(14.)  “Upper  market-place”  —  the  western  hill,  or  modern  Zion. — 
Plate  I.  Topography  of  Josephus. 

(15.)  “The  ‘upper  market-place’ was  called  the  ‘citadel’  by  David” 
(p.  1024.)  “  The  citadel  was  still  the  ‘virgin  daughter  of  Zion.’” — p.  994. 

(16.)  “  Ahra  was  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  temple,  on  the 
same  hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot  occupied  by  David  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Zion.”  —  p.  1025. 

(17.)  “  The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus  was  the  modern 
Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within  the  old  wall ;  Akra  was  the  ancient  Zion, 
or  the  hill  on  which  the  temple  and  the  city  of  David  stood.”  —  p.  1025. 

(18.)  “It  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of  David  were  identical, 
for  it  is  said,  ‘  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David ; 
and  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of  David.” 

—  p.  1026. 

(19.)  “There  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  hills  Zion  and  Moriah,  though  [there  are]  many  which 
cannot  well  be  understood  without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative 
proof,  however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this  want.”  —  p.  1026. 

(20.)  “  City  of  the  Jebusites,”  the  western  or  modern  Zion  hill.  “City 
of  David,”  the  eastern  or  temple  hill.  —  Plate  U.  Topography  of  the 
Bible. 

(21.)  “Old  Jerusalem,”  the  western  hill ;  “ New  Jerusalem,”  the  east¬ 
ern  hill.  —  Diagram,  Fergusson’s  Notes,  p.  47. 

These  extraets  are  all  from  one  Article ;  and  who  can  rec¬ 
oncile  them  with  any  theory,  or  find  in  them  an  intelligible 
topography  ?  We  have  just  tried  the  experiment  on  an 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  at  our  request  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  drew  with  his  pencil  a  rough  outline  of  the  city, 
and  then,  as  we  read  sentence  by  sentence,  sought  to  fill  out 
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the  sketch  ;  and  after  a  persistent  effort,  before  we  had  fin¬ 
ished,  he  laid  the  pencil  upon  the  paper  with  a  bewildered 
look,  equivalent  to  saying :  “  The  mountains  skipped  like 
rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs.”  On  a  topic  which  to 
some  minds  is  of  more  interest  than  any  other  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  the  Biblical  student  turns  to  a  work  containing  the 
latest  and  richest  fruits  of  learned  investigation  only  to  be 
baffled  and  perplexed.  Instead  of  a  description  of  the  city 
which  he  hopes  to  find  so  clear  that  a  blind  person  might 
walk  through  it,  he  meets  with  a  theory  wliich  entangles  him 
at  every  step,  and  causes  him  to  “  stumble  at  noonday.” 
Before  quitting  the  theme,  let  us  gather  into  one  sentence 
from  these  conflicting  statements  such  points  as  arc  consist¬ 
ent  with  each  other  and  with  known  facts  and  probabilities. 

The  city  or  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  western  ridge,  the  highest,  most  inaccessible, 
and  easily  fortified  ground  in  the  city ;  conquered  by  David, 
it  became  his  fortified  abode  ;  his  castle  or  citadel  was  here, 
and  remained  here ;  his  palace  was  built  here,  and  through 
successive  reigns  and  dynasties,  down  to  the  Christian  era, 
it  continued  to  be  the  royal  residence ;  it  was  the  ancient  as 
it  is  the  modern  Zion,  enclosed  by  the  old  wall,  the  original 
wall ;  it  was  the  upper  city,  the  upper  market-place ;  it  was 
here  that  the  ark  abode  until  its  removal  to  the  temple  ;  the 
royal  sepulchres  were  here  ;  and  Moriah  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  and  on  this  the  temple  was 
built.  This  statement,  embodying,  we  believe,  the  truth  of 
history,  agrees  with,  and  is  supported  by,  the  above  extracts 
numbered  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  and 
21,  and  portions  of  1,  2,  17,  and  20  ;  and  with  these  extracts, 
and  with  the  statement  which  rests  on  them,  the  extracts 
numbered  16  and  19,  and  portions  of  2,  17,  and  20,  are  in 
irreconcilable  conflict.  AVith  this  we  close  the  discussion  of 
the  site  of  Mount  Zion. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  “  Who  has  ever  doubted,” 
exclaimed  Dr.  Robinson,  in  1838,  “  the  identity  of  the  pres- 
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ent  site  with  that  selected  by  Constantine  ?  ”  (Biblical  Re¬ 
searches,  ii.  71.)  The  architect  who  transfers  Zion  to  the 
eastern  hill,  transfers  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  to  the 
same  summit.  These  are  twin  theories. 

We  said  in  the  former  Article  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory 
fails  to  explain  the  present  church,  a  building  of  great  in¬ 
trinsic  and  historic  interest.  When,  and  by  whom  were  its 
early  foundations  laid  ?  Who  built  up  its  original  walls  ? 
For  how  many  centuries  has  it  been  palmed  upon  the  public 
as  the  church  of  the  sepulchre  ?  Has  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  Christian  sanctuary  in  the  East,  planted  in  the 
very  centre  and  confluence  of  Christian  devotion,  come  down 
to  us  without  a  chronicle  or  even  an  intimation  of  its  origin  ? 
We  repeat  that  the  early  history  of  such  an  edifice  could  not, 
since  the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  spot  in 
Christendom,  have  faded  into  utter  oblivion,  like  that  of 
some  temple  of  the  Old  World,  around  which  the  sands  of 
the  desert  had  gathered  for  ages  before  Christ. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory,  while  failing  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  most  imposing  church  in  the  East,  fails  also 
to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  every  vestige  of  another 
church  of  imperial  magnificence.  This  argument,  like  the 
preceding,  is  collateral,  and  we  do  not  offer  it  as  independent 
proof.  Church  edifices  in  Palestine,  large  and  small,  have 
been  destroyed  by  violence,  or  have  crumbled  by  decay. 
Some  of  them  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired,  and  perpetuated 
on  their  present  sites,  like  that  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem, 
or  that  of  tlie  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem ;  and  others  are  clearly 
traceable,  if  not  impressive,  in  their  ruins,  like  that  of  the 
Baptist  in  Samaria,  that  of  St.  George  in  Lydda,  that  of  St. 
Anne  in  Eleutlieropolis,  and  the  ancient  cathedral  church  in 
Tyre.  But  what  church  of  the  largest  class  has  had  a  history 
which  corresponds  with  this  theory  ?  The  emperor  Justinian 
had  a  passion  for  church-building,  and  decorated  his  metrop¬ 
olis  with  a  majestic  temple,  which  is  still  its  boast.  He 
erected  another  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  designed  to  be  worthy 
of  “  the  City  of  the  Great  King,”  and  of  the  Virgin  mother, 
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in  whose  special  honor  it  was  built,  “  on  which  great  expense 
and  labor  were  bestowed  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  the  world.”  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  subsequent  convulsions  of  the  country ;  writers  who 
describe  the  injury  done  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  in 
the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  Russians,  and  under  the  Fatimite 
Khalifs  of  Egypt,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  silent  respecting 
this  edifice.  The  Mosque  el-Aksa,  which  in  accordance  with 
prevalent  tradition,  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  the 
original  church  of  Justinian,  Mr.  Fergussoii  appropriates  as 
the  Mosque  of  Abd  el-Melek.  This  leaves  the  church  to  be 
provided  for,  and  in  the  plan  of  the  Haram  area,  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  Dictionary  and  republished  in  his 
Notes,  he  places  the  church  of  Justinian,  and  sketches  its 
walls,  where  not  the  slightest  trace  appears  of  a  foundation 
ancient  or  modern.  It  is  purely  a  conjectural  site,  de¬ 
manded  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theory,  according  to  which 
the  solid  walls,  pillars,  and  arches  of  a  church  described  by 
a  contemporary  historian,  and  sketched  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as 
four  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  more  in 
breadth,  have  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  they  had  been  pul¬ 
verized  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  has  disappeared, 
withal,  from  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  never  needed 
nor  used  for  other  purposes,  where  no  dwellings  could  have 
encroached  upon  it,  and  where  no  rubbish  has  accumulated. 
Considering  the  character,  the  location,  and  the  dimensions 
of  this  building,  and  the  date  of  its  erection,  we  hazard  the 
assertion  that  no  parallel  to  such  complete  annihilation  can 
be  found  in  the  East. 

The 'Mosque  of  Omar  near  it,  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  to 
have  been  converted  by  the  Muslim  conquerors  into  a  mosque 
from  a  church  ;  we  advance  the  same  claim  for  the  Mosque 
el-Aksa ;  and  there  were  similar  transformations,  as  is  well 
known,  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Damascus,  and  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  built  also  by  Justin¬ 
ian.  Instead  of  converting  to^  the  same  use  the  substantial 
and  splendid  church  which  the  same  emperor  had  erected 
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here,  what  could  have  prompted  the  Muslims  to  obliterate 
every  memorial  of  it?  Within  the  same  enclosure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  “  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine,” 
the  present  Mosque  of  Omar,  built  two  centuries  earlier, 
survives  in  all  its  essential  features.  “  The  walls  of  the 
octagon  still  remain  untouched  in  their  lower  parts ;  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  columns  and  piers  that  divide  the  two  aisles,  with  the 
entablatures,  discharging  arches,  and  cornices,  still  remain 
entirely  unchanged  and  untouched ;  the  pier  arches  of  the 
dome,  the  triforium  belt,  the  clere-story,  are  all  parts  of  the 
unaltered  construction  of  the  age  of  Constantine  ”  (Notes, 
p.  29).  The  Mosque  of  Abd  el-Melek,  the  present  el-Aksa, 
abides  within  the  same  enclosure  in  its  original  strength. 
“  Its  whole  architecture  is  that  of  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  ”  (Diet.  i.  1033).  But  the  church  of  Justinian,  stand¬ 
ing  by  their  side  in  rival  glory,  mysteriously  passed  away 
from  that  open  area  —  wall  and  column  and  arch  and  archi¬ 
trave  —  from  foundation  to  top-stone,  smitten  like  the  psalm¬ 
ist’s  bay  tree : 

“  And  lo,  it  vanished  from  the  ground, 

Destroyed  by  hands  unseen ; 

Nor  root,  nor  branch,  nor  leaf  was  found. 

Where  all  that  pride  had  been.” 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  leaves  the  later  history  of  the  church 
of  Justinian  enveloped  in  the  same  darkness  as  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 

The  rejecters  of  his  theory  recognize  this  ancient  house  of 
worsliip  in  the  building  adjacent  to  tlie  southern  wall  of  the 
Harani,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  by  one  hundred 
and  ninety  broad,  and  which,  with  later  appendages,  both 
Christian  and  Saracenic,  answers  to  the  description  of  Jus¬ 
tinian’s  Mary  Church,  and  whose  vaulted  passages  below, 
from  which  Christian  visitors  have  long  been  excluded,  are 
among  the  impressive  objects  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
examine  in  Jerusalem. 

What  has  been  said  of  Justinian’s  church  may  be  repeated 
on  his  theory  respecting  the  church  which  he  affirms  that 
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Constantine  built  within  the  same  enclosure,  whose  walls  he 
conjectu rally  traces  in  the  same  way,  with  no  more  signs  of 
a  foundation  or  site,  and  which  has  vanished  in  like  manner, 
except  a  festal  entrance  which  he  identifies  with  the  present 
Golden  Gateway  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  area. 

We  will  now  examine  the  contents  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  last 
pamphlet.  The  subject  is  treated  methodically  under  the 
four  heads :  “  The  Personal  Argument ;  The  Architectural 
Evidence  of  the  Buildings ;  Eusebius ;  The  Medieval  Histo¬ 
rians.”  —  p.  16. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  argues  that  his  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  localities  is  not  a  disqualification  for  writing 
about  them,  and  reaches  the  comfortable  conclusion,  “that 
toy  [his]  not  having  visited  the  place  is  a  positive  advantage 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth.”  —  p.  20. 

The  argument  under  the  second  head  is  beyond  our  prov¬ 
ince  ;  but  he  introduces  an  extraneous  paragraph  ■which  we 
can  appreciate : 

“  Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  mention  that  one  o 
the  reviewer’s  happiest  hits  is  taunting  me  that  I  cannot  produce  a  record 
of  the  transference  of  the  Sepulchre.  I  shall  return  to  this  presently. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  Sepulchre  once 
stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  now  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  I  did 
suggest  a  mode  in  which  the  transference  might  have  taken  place,  but  am 
quite  willing  to  adopt  any  better  that  may  be  suggested.  But  can  he  be 
serious  in  asking  for  a  record  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  the  very  essence 
of  a  fraud  is  concealment  ?  If  a  record  is  made,  it  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be 
a  fraud,  and  becomes  a  fact.  Surely  he  hardly  expects  that  those  men 
who  substituted  the  new  sepulchre  for  the  old,  would  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  what  they  were  doing  I  I  presume  the  reviewer  does  not  believe  in 
all  the  legends  and  miracles  recounted  in  the  ‘  Legenda  Aurea,’  and  other 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  yet  I  defy  him  to  produce  a  single  record  of  the 
mode  in  which  any  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  pious  frauds  of  that  age 
were  produced.  The  record  is  not  made  till  the  fraud  is  detected ;  and 
that  we  are  now  engaged  in  doing.”  —  p.  42. 

The  full  difficulty  of  such  a  transaction,  accomplished 
without  detection  or  suspicion,  has  not  been  stated.  Not  the 
Christian  woFd  alone,  on  this  hypothesis,  but  the  Muslim 
world  likewise,  has  been  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  and 
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by  parties  who  could  not  have  concocted  the  fraud  together. 
And  all  this  has  been  done  subsequent  to  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  So  late  as  the  close  of  that  century,  if  this  theory  is 
true,  all  Christians  and  all  Muslims,  who  knew  anything 
about  Jerusalem,  knew  that  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar  was 
not  then  a  mosque,  and  never  had  been  ;  and  that  the  present 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  or  one  on  its  site,  was  not  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  On  both  sides  they  have  since  that 
date  been  misled  by  designing  men.  In  his  Notes  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  is  even  tempted,  on  the  authority  of  a  Greek  writer, 
to  bring  down  the  date  of  the  imposition  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  later ;  hut  seeing  the  contradiction  and  confusion 
in  which  this  would  involve  him,  at  the  period  (a.d.  1697), 
when  Henry  Maundrell  was  minutely  describing  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre  on  its  present  site,  and  the  ceremonies  of 
Easter  Sunday  as  still  performed,  and  two  centuries  after 
Kadi  Mejr  ed-Din  (a.d.  1495)  had  minutely  described  the 
present  Mosque  of  Omar  as  a  mosque,  he  dismisses  his  wit¬ 
ness  with  the  remark  :  “  Of  course  he  was  wrong,  if  he  is  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  things  as  they  existed  in  his 
time  ”  ;  thus  stultifying  the  testimony,  and  defeating  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  he  professed  to  cite  it,  which  is  stated  in  these 
words :  “  Even  the  last  assertion,  that  the  [current]  tradition 
has  been  constant  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  will  not  boar 
examination,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  Dositheus,  an  author  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  died  1709”  (p.  59);  and  after  thus  quoting 
and  discarding  his  witness,  he  adds,  “  the  argument  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  assistance”  (p.  60).  Whatever 
may  be  the  date  of  the  fraud,  the  double  fact  remains  on 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory,  that  all  Christians,  residents  in 
Jerusalem,  and  visitors,  so  far  as  is  known,  have  from  the 
first  ascribed  the  site  of  the  present  church  to  the  emperor, 
and  all  Muslims,  residents  in  Jerusalem  and  visitors,  so  far  as 
is  known,  have  from  the  first  ascribed  the  present  mosque  to 
the  Khalif,  and  yet  in  all  these  centuries  they  have  alike 
been  the  dupes  and  victims  of  a  double  delusion  and  impo- 
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sition,  commencing  we  know  not  when.  Can  this  fact  be 
matched,  either  in  historic  annals,  or  in  the  fabulous  legends 
of  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

An  incident  in  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  the  city, 
narrated  by  both  Christian  and  Arabian  writers,  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  cited  in  this  connection.  We  quote  from  the  historic 
portion  of  the  Article  on  Jerusalem  in  the  Dictionary,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge  University  :  “  The 
Khalif,  after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  se¬ 
cured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship  in  the  churches 
which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection  of  more,  entered 
the  city  and  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  patriarch.  Omar 
then,  in  company  with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  church  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of  prayer  knelt 
down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica,  refusing  to  pray 
within  the  buildings,  in  order  that  the  possession  of  them 
might  be  secured  to  the  Christians.  Tradition  relates  that 
he  requested  a  site  whereon  to  erect  a  mosque  for  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  worship,  and  that  the  patriarcli  olfered  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone  of  Jacob’s  vision,”  etc. 
(i.  1016).  Passing  by  the  tradition,  we  have  the  historic 
fact  that  the  Khalif  declined  entering  the  church,  for  the 
reason  above  given,  stated  in  almost  the  same  words  by 
another  writer :  “  In  order  that  his  followers  might  have  no 
pretext  to  claim  possession  of  the  church  after  his  departure, 
under  the  pretense  that  he  had  worshipped  in  it”  (Biblical 
Researches,  ii.  37).  Yet  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Fergusson, 
this  plighted  faith,  understood  alike  by  both  parties,  and  on 
the  testimony  of  both  scrupulously  respected  at  the  outset, 
was  afterwards  violated  without  any  known  protest  or  re¬ 
monstrance  or  condemnation  on  the  part  of  Christians,  we 
know  not  when,  history  and  tradition  being  both  as  silent 
respecting  this  transaction  as  in  regard  to  the  “  pious  fraud” 
by  which  the  homage  of  Christendom  was  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  locality. 

Under  the  third  head  he  refers  to  the  passage  which  we 
cited  in  our  former  paper  as  disproving  his  theory,  namely, 
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the  existence  of  “  a  broad  market-place  ”  in  front  of  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine’s  church,  and  to  Professor  Willis’s 
criticism  that  this  would  be  “  ludicrously  impossible  ”  where 
he  locates  the  building,  he  replies  :  “  There  is  now  an  exten¬ 
sive  cemetery  on  the  spot  in  front  of  this  gateway ;  and  where 
men  can  bury  they  can  buy  ;  where  there  is  room  for  tombs, 
there  is  room  for  stalls”  (p.  50).  With  reference  to  this 
locality,  we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Grove :  “  The  main 
cemetery  of  the  city  seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been 
where  it  is  still,  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Ki- 
dron.  Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abomina¬ 
tions,  destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  out  on  the  ‘  graves  of 
the  children  of  the  people’  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6),  and  the 
valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities  of  all  kinds  ” 
(Diet.  i.  987).  Connect  with  this  the  fact  that  the  spot  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  outside  the  city,  and  on  its  least  populous 
side,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  what  element  of  ab¬ 
surdity  is  lacking  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  supposition. 

Tlie  passage  on  which  he  places  his  main  reliance,  under 
this  head,  is  contained  in  the  following  extracts.  The  italics, 
in  all  his  quotations,  are  his,  and  not  the  author’s : 

“  The  33d  chapter  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  as  containing 
the  only  topographical  indication.  ‘  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  which 
witnessed  the  Saviour’s  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was  constructed,  over 
against  the  one  so  celebrated  of  old,  which,  since  the  tbul  stain  of  guilt 
brought  upon  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  had  experienced  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  the  city  that  the  emperor  began  to  rear 
a  monument  to  the  Saviour’s  victory  over  death,  with  rich  and  lavish 
magnificence.’ 

“  To  this  we  may  add  the  passage  from  Socrates  referred  to  by  the  re¬ 
viewer,  In  which  he  says,  ‘  The  mother  of  the  emperor  built  a  magnificent 
house  of  prayer  on  the  place  of  the  sepulchre,  founding  a  new  Jerusalem 
opposite  to  the  old  and  deserted  city.’ 

“To  my  mind  this  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  settle  the  whole  question;  but 
as  every  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  plan  of  Jerusalem,  the  annexed  dia¬ 
gram  will  make  it  clearer. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city  the  whole  part  shaded  was  covered  with  houses,  and  must  in 
Constantine’s  time  have  been  covered  with  ruins;  while,  from  the  incidents 
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of  the  siege  —  such  as  the  people  on  the  walls  of  the  Temple  watching  the 
review  of  Titus’s  army  on  Bezetha,  and  the  mention  of  their  being  no 
obstacles  on  the  north  of  the  Temple  — we  may  feel  certain  that  that  part, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  clear  of  houses.  It  appears  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  that  Eusebius  and  Socrates  meant  to  describe  the  sepulchre  as 
opposite  to,  and  not  in,  the  old  city.  The  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  opposite ; 
the  present  church  is  in  the  city.  There  is  no  doubt  or  difficulty  about 
the  translation  of  the  passage,  but  till  it  is  got  over  the  argument  halts. 
Since  I  pointed  it  out  writers  have  carefully  avoided  it.  The  reviewer  is 
the  first  who  boldly  quotes  it  —  and,  with  a  daring  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  quotes  it  against  me.  Did  he  never  see  a  plan  of  Jerusalem  ?  or  did 
he  merely  trust  to  others  taking  his  assertion  for  granted  ?  ”  —  pp.  46,  47. 

We  shall  examine  this  testimony  presently. 

Under  the  fourth  head  we  give  his  main  argument  in  full ; 
not  suppressing  the  reference  to  American  literature  and  to 
Dr^  Eobinson,  as  our  nerves  can  bear  it,  and  it  is  a  fair  spec¬ 
imen  of  his  style. 

“The  first  in  order  of  time  is  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  a.d.  333.  His 
testimony  to  the  locality  is,  that,  passing  outwards  from  the  Sion  Gate,  a 
person  going  to  the  Neapolitan  Gate,  outside  the  wall,  ‘  foris  murum,’  has 
the  house  of  Pilate  ‘  down  in  the  valley  on  the  right,  and  the  sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  on  the  left,’  —  thus  confirming  my  views  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Dr.  Robinson  gets  over  this  difficulty  by  leaving  out  the  words 
‘  foris  murum,’  and  making  him  pass  inside  the  town  !  and  this,  with  the 
addition  of  definite  articles  to  the  text  of  Eusebius,  he  thinks  a  sufficient 
answer  to  so  elaborate  an  argument  and  to  all  the  architectural  evidence 
adduced  above. 

To  any  one  not  acquainted  with  American  literature  this  might  appear 
a  most  inexplicable  phenomenon.  The  fact  however  is,  America  has  no 
architectural  style  of  her  own  ;  her  children  see  nothing  but  that  jumble 
of  styles  which  is  found  in  all  modern  countries,  and  when,  in  after  life, 
they  come  in  contact  with  true  styles  few  of  them  appreciate  the  fact  of 
their  importance,  and  no  American  writer  I  know  of  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  study  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  much  less  to  master  its  significance. 
The  consequence  is,  as  far  as  the  learned  Doctor  is  concerned,  unless  he 
finds  it  written  In  his  text-books,  he  never  can  tell  whether  a  building  was 
erected  by  the  Saracens  or  the  Crusaders.  A  Jewish  or  a  Roman  build¬ 
ing  is  all  the  same  to  him,  and  whether  Constantine  or  the  Crusaders  built 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can  in  his  opinion,  only  be  decided  by  the  Utera 
scripta. 

“  Tliat  such  a  man  should  look  on  my  book  as  he  would  at  an  arrow- 
headed  inscription  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Anything  is  good  enough 
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for  one  who  has  knowledge  which  is,  to  the  Doctor,  ‘  foolishness,’  and  two 
most  slovenly  mistranslations  were,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  upset  an 
argument  based  on  reasoning  which  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  his  mind. 
When  his  error  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  ‘  Athenaeum  ’  of  1856,  he 
wisely  took  no  notice.  If  he  does  not  answer  now,  the  world  will  proba¬ 
bly  consider  that  he  cannot,  and  most  men  will  think  he  has  acquired 
but  little  honor  in  the  contest. 

“  Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  is  Antoninus  Martyrus, 
who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time  of  Justinian  and  the  Mahometan 
conquest.  Among  other  things  we  find  the  following  unconscious  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated  above.  After  describing  Gol¬ 
gotha  and  the  altars  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
‘  Near  the  altar  is  a  crypt,  where,  if  you  place  your  ear,  you  will  hear  the 
flowing  of  water  ;  apd  if  you  throw  in  an  apple,  or  anything  that  will  swim, 
and  go  to  Siloam,  you  will  find  it  there.’  It  need  not  be  added  that  such 
an  expression  is  absolutely  Inexplicable  if  applied  to  the  present  church, 
where  there  is  no  well  and  no  connection  with  Siloam,  and  no  tradition 
of  any  having  ever  existed.  In  the  crypt  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
there  is  a  well  called  the  Bir  Arroah,  and,  immediately  south  of  it.  Dr. 
Barclay  recently  explored  a  great  excavated  sea,  having  connection  with 
that  well  and  all  the  watercourses  of  the  Haram  area,  and  of  which  the 
overflow  is  to  Siloam.  It  is  therefore  a  fact  at  this  hour,  that,  if  you  throw 
into  this  well  under  the  Sakrah  anything  that  will  swim,  it  will  be  washed 
down  to  Siloam,  as  in  the  time  of  Antoninus. 

“  In  order  not  to  be  too  lengthy,  I  will  only  allude  to  one  more  circum¬ 
stance.  The  French  Bishop  Arculfus,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  the  last 
years  of  the  seventh  century  (Willis  says  ‘circa  697,’  and  he  is  probably 
correct),  not  only  describes  minutely  all  the  Christian  buildings  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  gives  plans  of  four  of  them,  but  he  mentions  also  ‘  that  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  the  Saracens  had  then  (nunc)  erected  a  square  house 
of  prayer,  capable  of  containing  about  three  thousand  persons ;  and  adds 
other  particulars,  describing  most  minutely  the  Aksah,  which  had  been 
erected  nine  or  ten  years  previously ;  but  the  important  point  is,  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  does  he  allude  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
which  then  was,  and  now  is,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
building  in  Jerusalem,  t/ the  theory  is  correct  that  the  present  church  then 
existed. 

^  Ceterum  in  illo  famoso  loco  ubi  quondam  Templum  magnifice  constructum 
fuerat  in  vicinia  muri  ah  oriente  locatum,  nunc  Saraceni  quadrangulum  ora- 
tionis  domum  quam  subrectis  tabulis  et  magnis  trabibus  super  quasdam  ruina- 
rum  rcliquias  vili  fabricati  sunt  opcre  ipsi  frequentant ;  quae  utique  domus  tria 
hominum  millia  simul  ut  fertur  capere  potest.  —  Lib.  de  Loc.  Sanct.,  Mabillon, 
p.  504. 
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“  It  has  been  attempted  to  assert  that  the  little  cell  of  Omar  is  the  square 
building  he  referred  to.  That,  however,  is  a  small  vaulted  apartment, 
which  could  not  contain  thirty,  certainly  not  three  hundred  persons,  and 
does  not  answer  the  description  in  any  respect.  The  only  possible  solu¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  he  had  described  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  as 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  that  there  was  not  then,  as  there 
are  now,  two  great  domical  buildings  in  Jerusalem. 

“  In  so  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned  I  would  be  prepared,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  waive  the  architectural  evidence  altogether,  and  to  rest  the  proof 
of  what  is  advanced  above  on  any  one  of  the  following  four  points : 

“  1.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  the  new  Jerusalem,  meaning  thereby 
the  buildings  of  Constantine,  was  opposite  to,  and  over  against,  the  old 
city. 

“  2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim. 

“  3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus  between  the  Bir  Arroah 
and  Siloam. 

“  4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  and,  I  may  add,  the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area. 

“  No  solution  beyond  the  merest  assertion  has  been  proposed  to  any  one 
of  these  difficulties,  but  they  must  all  be  answered  before  the  title  of  the 
present  church  can  be  considered  as  good.  And  even  these  are  not  one- 
half  of  the  case.  But  till  they  are  answered,  which  I  have  no  fear  of  their 
being,  they  alone  suffice.”  —  pp.  52-55. 

We  welcome  the  closing  summary  which  covers  both  the 
third  and  fourth  heads,  and  presents  us  with  tangible  ground. 
We  will  take  up  in  their  order  and  fairly  examine  the  “  four 
points”  here  named,  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  agrees  to 
stand  or  to  fall. 

“  1.  The  assertion  of  Eusebius  that  the  new  Jerusalem,  meaning 
thereby  the  buildings  of  Constantine,  was  opposite  to,  and  over  against, 
the  old  city.” 

The  statement  referred  to  is  quoted  above.  “  The  old 
city,”  in  respect  to  its  dwellings,  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
“  the  upper  ”  and  “  the  lower.”  The  former  was  on  Mount 
Zion  and  the  latter  on  Mount  Akra  (anciently  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  valley  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  Fer¬ 
gusson  “diagram”),  and  in  the  adjacent  valleys.  The  site 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  directly  opposite  to  the  latter,  or  to 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  “  stands 
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directly  on  the  ridge  of  Akra  ”  (Biblical  Researches,  i.  391). 
The  site  of  the  Temple  and  that  of  the  church  lie  “  over 
against  ”  each  other.  These  are  the  points  which  Eusebius 
is  comparing.  He  does  not  refer  directly  to  the  ruined 
dwellings  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  city  ;  he  refers  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  deserted  ruins  of  the  Temple.  By  “  the  new 
Jerusalem,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  he  means  “  the  buildings 
of  Constantine.”  Exactly  —  he  means  these  and  nothing 
else.  And  by  “  the  old  Jerusalem  ”  he  means  the  buildings 
of  the  Temple,  neither  more  nor  less.  Or  rather,  while  the 
primary  meaning  is  on  each  side  thus  restricted,  he  intends 
to  designate  by  the  latter  the  ancient  city,  of  which  the  Tem¬ 
ple  was  the  crown,  and  by  the  former,  the  modern  city,  of 
which  the  church  was  to  be  the  future  glory.  The  antithe¬ 
sis  is  complete.  The  other  interpretation  makes  the  com¬ 
parison  incongruous  —  the  old  city  meaning  a  collection  of 
dwellings,  and  the  new  city  meaning  simply  a  church.  Dr. 
Stanley  has  justly  observed  :  “  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
have  arisen  about  the  other  hills  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  mount  on  which  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
stands,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  has  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  if  not  of  David,  been  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem  ”  (Palestine,  p.  177).  This  is  the 
fact  which  the  Christian  Fathers  recognize,  using  each  local¬ 
ity  as,  in  a  religious  sense,  the  representative  of  the  city, 
when  they  say  that  the  emperor  Constantine,  “  founded  a 
new  Jerusalem,  opposite  to  the  old  and  deserted  city,”  a 
phrase,  withal,  more  applicable  to  the  eastern  hill,  which  was 
burned  over,  swept  “  clear  of  houses,”  and  was  still  forsaken, 
than  to  the  western  hill  which  had  never  been  thus  com¬ 
pletely  desolated,  and  was  still  inhabited.  Opposite  the  de¬ 
serted  site  of  the  Hebrew  Temple  Constantine  reared  the 
Christian  sanctuary.  This  is  our  interpretation  of  Eusebius 
and  Socrates ;  and  we  shall  not  accept  as  an  answer  to  it 
the  question  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  retaliated  on  his 
reviewer :  “  Did  he  never  see  a  plan  of  Jerusalem?  ”  This 
disposes  of  the  first  point. 
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“  2.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Holy  Places  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim.’, 

His  testimony  is  quoted  in  full,  in  our  former  Article, 
commencing,  “  Inde  ut  eas  foris  murum  de  Sione  euiitibus 
ad  Portem  Neapolitaiiam,”  which  is,  says  Mr.  Pcrgusson, 
“  that  passing  outwards  from  the  Sion  Gate  to  the  Neapolitan 
Gate,  outside  the  wall”  etc.  Shall  we  incur  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  “  slovenly  ”  translators,  in  company  with  our 
countryman.  Professor  Robinson,  if  we  suggest  to  this  bland 
scholar,  that  one  “  outwards”  or  “outside”  is  an  adequate 
rendering  of  “  foris,”  and  that  there  is  not  an  allusion  here 
to  the  Zion  Gate  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  that  the  phrase  “foris  murum” 
requires  us  to  believe  that  the  visitor’s  course,  here  described, 
from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis  Gate  (called  Neapolis  then,  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  is  now  called  Damascus),  lay  outside  of 
the  wall.  If  so,  the  reference  is  to  the  inner  wall  along  the 
brow  of  Zion,  the  first  of  the  “  three  walls  ”  which  surrounded 
this  part  of  the  city.  This  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  Latin  of  the  old  Pilgrim,  which  Professor  Robinson 
unfortunately  slurred,  but  far  more  probably,  we  think,  he 
means  simply  what  we  suggested  in  the  previous  Article. 
There  never  was  a  road  from  Zion  southward,  and  no  sug¬ 
gestion  could  be  more  improbable  than  that  of  plunging  from 
Zion  into  the  lower  Tyropoeon,  outside  the  city,  ascending  the 
opposite  slope,  and  making  the  long  detour  by  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  city  to  reach  the  gate  named.  The  point  of 
destination  was  northward  from  Zion,  and  the  Pilgrim  says 
that  one  who  would  go  beyond  the  wall,  or  outside  of  the 
city,  passing  from  Zion  to  the  Neapolis  Gate,  would  see  the 
objects  described,  on  the  right  and  left.  The  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sentence  favors  this  rendering  of  “  foris  mu¬ 
rum,”  and  we  have  an  authority  for  it,  exactly  in  point. 
“  Foris  /  in  late  Latin,  with  the  accusative  —  beyond.  ‘  Con- 
stitutus  si  sit  fluvius,  qui  foris  agi*um  non  vagatur  ’  ”  (An¬ 
drew’s  Lexicon,  in  he.).  Either  of  these  interpretations  we 
claim  to  be  more  natural  and  probable  than  Mr.  Fergusson’s, 
for  the  reasons  already  given.  This  disposes  of  the  second 
point. 
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“  3.  The  connection  pointed  out  by  Antoninus  between  the  Bir  Arroah 
and  Siloam.” 

This  testimony  will  be  found  above.  Quoting  the  same  in 
the  Dictionary,  Mr.  Fergusson  says  :  “  In  so  far  as  we  know,” 
the  connection  exists;  meaning  merely,  We  do  not  know  that 
it  does  not  exist.  In  the  Notes  before  us,  he  says  :  “  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fact  at  this  hour,”  that  the  connection  exists. 
Without  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  publications,  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the  con¬ 
trary  has,  by  a  law  of  its  own,  developed  into  an  ascertained 
present  “  fact.”  The  positive  assertion  is  a  random  and  rash 
assertion.  The  connection  has  not  been  established,  and  the 
subterranean  watercourses  of  Jerusalem  are  still  involved  in 
much  uncertainty.  The  witness  cited  in  support  of  the  al¬ 
leged  fact  pronounces  directly  against  its  probability,  and  in 
favor  of  the  opposite  theory.  Dr.  Barclay,  who  has  been  a 
most  thorough  explorer,  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  subterranean  conduit  of  Hezekiah  was  brought  down  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  running  south  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  and  says  that  on  this  hypothesis  “  it  would  pass  just  by 
the  rock  Golgotha,”  the  traditionary  site  of  the  sepulchre,  as 
described  by  Antoninus  (Jerusalem,  94,  300).  Furthermore, 
in  examining  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  he  found  a  subter¬ 
ranean  channel  which  supplied  it,  and  which  he  traversed  for 
nearly  a  thousand  feet ;  and  on  locating  its  course,  he  was 
“  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  subterraneous  canal  derived  its 
former  supply  of  water,  not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion  ” 
{ib.  523).  He  also  says:  “If  this  channel  was  not  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  qf  convoying  to  Siloam  the  surplus 
waters  of  Hezekiah’s  aqueduct,  then  I  am  unable  to  suggest 
any  purpose  to  which  it  could  have  been  applied”  {ih.  309). 
So  little  countenance,  so  palpable  a  contradiction,  rather,  is 
given  to  the  “  fact  ”  by  the  witness  cited  to  corroborate  it. 
This  disposes  of  the  third  point. 

“  4.  The  assumed  omission  by  Arculfus  of  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Hock,  and,  I  may  add,  the  building  of  a  Mary  Church  by  Justinian 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Haram  area.” 
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We  do  not  see  the  bearing  of  the  last-named  particular. 
Churches  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  were  erected  in  many  local¬ 
ities,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  selection  of 
this  site,  though  it  were  easy  to  conjecture  a  reason.  It 
proves  nothing. 

The  remaining  specification,  like  the  other,  is  an  argument 
drawn  from  silence  and  conjecture,  and  rates  no  higher  as 
proof.  It  runs  thus  :  If  this  building  were  then  in  existence, 
this  visitor  must  have  described  it ;  the  building  was  in  ex¬ 
istence,  and  the  opposite  theory  assumes  that  he  did  not 
allude  to  it ;  therefore,  the  current  theory  is  false.  We  can¬ 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  this  position 
and  the  principle  with  which  Mr.  Fergusson  professedly 
started,  of  “  admitting  nothing  which  cannot  be  proved,  either 
by  direct  testimony  or  by  local  indications”  (Diet.  i.  1018). 
There  is  no  pretense  that  this  argument  rests  on  either  of 
these  ;  it  rests  on  nothing  but  an  unaccountable  “  omission.” 
And  this  silence  is  offered  as  not  merely  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence,  but  as  vital  proof.  Mr.  Fergusson  adduces  this  as 
one  of  four  points,  “  any  one  ”  of  which  establishes  his  theory 
beyond  question.  As  if  the  existence  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  at  any  period,  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  disproved  by  the  silence  of  a  visitor  respecting  either, 
in  a  professed  description  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  city. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  a  natural  inference ;  it  could 
never  be  proof  positive.  And  here  we  might  rest ;  for  if  we 
proceed  no  further,  Mr.  Fergusson’s  last  point  is  disposed  of, 
and  his  claim  is  prostrate. 

But  we  join  issue  with  him,  and  affirm  that  what  Arculfus 
describes  as  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  was  the  building 
standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  church,  and  not  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  or  any  part  of  it.  Neither  could  “  the 
square  house  of  prayer  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,” 
have  been,  as  he  alleges,  the  Mosque  el-Aksa.  The  phrase 
“vili  fabricati  sunt  opere,”  could  never  have  been  applied  to 
this  structure.  The  immense  quadrangle,  rudely  built  with 
beams  and  planks  over  the  remains  of  ruins,  as  described  by 
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the  bishop,  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  account  of  the  build¬ 
ing  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar  over  the  rock  es-S3khrah,  as 
Dr.  Barclay  suggests,  “  which  in  the  course  of  half  a  century 
gave  place  to  the  present  elegant  octagonal  edifice,  erected 
by  Abd  el-Melek  ”  (Jerusalem,  p.  336).  If  the  assigned  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  latter  edifice  is  correct,  this  would 
serve  to  fix  more  definitely  the  date  of  Arculfus’s  visit  which 
is  only  known  to  have  been  “  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century  ”  (Wright’s  Introduction,  p.  xii,  Bohn’s  ed.). 

We  pass  now  to  the  bishop’s  description  of  “  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,”  and  whatever  other  changes  may  have 
taken  place,  we  have  a  crucial  test  of  the  identity  of  the 
building  described  with  the  church  or  the  mosque,  in  the 
account  of  the  cave  which  was  the  reputed  tomb  of  the 
Saviour.  Arculfus  says  :  “  In  the  middle  space  of  the  inner 
circle  is  a  round  grotto,  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  interior  of 
which  is  large  enough  to  allow  nine  men  to  pray,  standing, 
and  the  roof  of  which  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than 
a  man  of  ordinary  stature.  The  entrance  is  from  the  east 
side,  and  the  whole  of  the  exterior  is  covered  with  choice 
marble,  to  the  very  top  of  the  roof,  which  is  adorned  with 
gold,  and  supports  a  large  golden  cross.  Within,  on  the 
north  side,  is  the  tomb  of  our  Lord  hewn  out  of  the  same 
rock,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  rising  three  palms  above  the 
floor.”  These  measurements  were  taken  by  Arculfus  with 
his  own  hand.  “  This  tomb  is  broad  enough  to  hold  one  man 
lying  on  his  back,  and  has  a  raised  division  in  the  stones,  to 
separate  his  legs.  The  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  and 
there  are  twelve  lamps  burning  day  and  night,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Internally,  the  stone  of 
the  rock  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  still  exhibits  the 
marks  of  the  workman’s  tools”  (p.  2,  Bohn’s  ed). 

With  this  account  of  Arculfus,  the  reader  will  now  com¬ 
pare  that  of  Willibald,  a  few  years  later  —  a.d.  721-727. 

“  And  near  at  hand  is  the  garden,  in  which  was  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Saviour,  which  was  cut  in  the  rock.  That  rock  is  now  above  ground, 
square  at  the  bottom,  but  tapering  above,  with  a  cross  on  the  sunxmit,  and 
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over  it  there  is  now  built  a  wonderful  edifice.  And  on  the  east  side  of 
the  rock  of  the  sepulchre  there  is  a  door,  by  which  men  enter  the  sepul¬ 
chre  to  pray.  And  there  is  a  bed  within,  on  which  our  Lord’s  body  lay, 
and  on  the  bed  stand  fifteen  golden  cups  with  oil,  burning  day  and  night 
The  bed  on  which  our  Lord’s  body  rested,  stands  within  the  rock  of  the 
sepulchre  on  the  north  side,  to  the  right  of  a  man  entering  the  sepulchre 
to  pray.  And  before  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  lies  a  great  square  stone, 
in  the  likeness  of  the  former  stone  which  the  angel  rolled  away.”  — 
Travels,  p.  18,  Bohn’s  ed. 

We  will  next  quote  the  testimony  of  another  visitor  — 
Saewulf,  A.D.  1102  : 

“  In  the  middle  of  this  church  is  our  Lord’s  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by  a 
very  strong  wall  and  roof,  lest  the  rain  should  fall  uj)on  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  ;  for  the  church  above  is  open  to  the  sky.  This  church  is  situated, 
like  the  city,  on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Zion.”  “  We  descend  from  our 
Lord’s  Sepulchre  about  the  distance  of  two  arballst-shots,  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  court  of  which 
is  of  great  length  and  breadth,  having  many  gates ;  but  the  principal  gate, 
which  is  in  front  of  the  Temple,i3  called  the  Beautiful,”  etc.  “  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  Temple  is  seen  a  high  and  large  rock,  hollow  beneath,  in 
which  was  the  holy  of  holies.”  —  Travels,  pp.  37,  39,  40,  Bohn’s  ed. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  surreptitious  transfer  of  site, 
for  which  Mr.  Fergusson  contends,  made  after  the  close  of 
the  seventh  century,  was  unsuspected  at  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth. 

The  sej)ulchral  cave  of  the  church,  above  described  by 
Arculfus  and  Willibald,  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  to  have  been 
the  cave  in  the  rock  es-Sakhrah,  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
present  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  rock  has  been  the  most  sta¬ 
tionary  landmark  in  Jerusalem,  and  has  probably  changed 
as  little  as  any  otlicr  object.  We  will  quote  such  accounts 
as  have  reached  us  of  the  cave  within  it.  The  first  is  from 
a  Muslim,  written  about  a.d.  1150  : 

“  Beneath  is  the  rock  tomb  ;  this  rock  is  of  quadrangular  form,  like  a 
buckler ;  one  of  its  extremities  is  elevated  above  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  nearly  half  a  fathom  ;  the  other  adheres  to  the  soil ;  it  is  nearly  cubical, 
and  its  width  nearly  equals  its  length  ;  that  is  to  say,  nearly  ten  cubits. 
Beneath  is  a  cavern  or  a  dark  retreat,  of  ten  cubits  in  length  and  five  in 
width,  and  whose  height  is  more  than  a  fathom.  One  cannot  penetrate 
its  darkness  but  by  the  light  of  torches.”  —  El-Edrisi,  p.  12,  Rosen,  ed. 
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The  next  is  from  the  fullest  Arabic  description  which  we 
have  of  Jerusalem,  written  by  Kadi  Mejr.  ed-Din,  a.d.  1495. 

“  Beneath  the  roek  is  a  cave  on  the  south,  to  which  is  a  descent  by  stone 
steps.  The  steps  are  intercepted  in  the  middle  by  a  small  bench  excava¬ 
ted  in  the  rock  on  the  east  side,  where  the  pilgrims  rest.  Here  is  a  mar¬ 
ble,  the  base  of  which  stands  on  this  bench,  joined  on  the  south  to  the  side 
of  the  cave ;  the  capital  supports  the  side  of  the  S^hrah,  as  if  to  prevent 
it  from  leaning  towards  the  south  side,  or  in  any  other  way.”  —  Quoted 
by  another  from  Williams’s  Holy  City,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

The  last  is  from  a  recent  Christian  visitor  who  has  seen  it, 
and  who  was  permitted  to  examine  it  at  his  leisure  : 

“  The  shape  of  the  Sakhrah  is  irregular ;  it  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  fifty-five  in  breadth.  In  the  southeast  portion  of 
this  rock  is  a  small  room,  irregularly  square  and  roughly  finished,  about 
eight  feet  in  height  and  fifteen  on  each  side  —  ‘the  Noble  Cave.’  Its 
ceiling  is  about  four  or  five  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock,  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick,  and  pierced  with  an  oval-shaped  hole  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  A  hollow  sound  being  emitted  on  striking  the  northern 
side,  shows  undoubtedly,  that  vacant  space  is  beyond.  On  stamping  upon 
a  circular  stellar-constructed  piece  of  variegated  marble  about  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  sonorous  reverberations  are  emitted,  clearly  evincing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  large  excavation  below  this  stellated  slab,  which  they  say, 
closes  the  door  to  Hades.  This  is  the  Bir  Arraoh,  or  ‘  Well  of  Souls,’  which 
was  formerly  kept  open  for  the  convenience  of  holding  Intercourse  with 
departed  spirits.  Is  this  the  ‘  Lapis  pertusus  ’  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  that 
the  Jews  so  much  venerated  ?  Access  is  had  to  this  room  by  a  pair  of 
steps  cut  in  the  native  rock,  just  above  which,  on  entering  the  door  of  the 
room,  is  a  tongue  very  highly  revered  by  good  Muslims.”  —  Barclay’s 
Jerusalem,  pp.  497,  498. 

The  question  here  asked  is  one  which  Dr.  Robinson  raised 
in  1838,  and  was  disposed  to  answer  affirmatively  in  1852. 
(Biblical  Researches,  p.  236).  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  the 
fourth  century  describes  a  “  perforated  rock,”  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  to  which  the  Jews  came  annually  with 
lamentations.  If  its  identity  with  this  rock  is  established,  it 
proves  that  Constantine’s  church  was  not  erected  upon  it. 
Waiving  this  point,  we  ask  the  reader  to  compare  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Arculfus  with  the  last  two  descriptions.  It  is  not 
credible  that  they  all  refer  to  the  same  excavation.  His  ac¬ 
count  can  be  adjusted  to  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
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and  its  reputed  tombs,  making  due  allowance  for  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  destruction  of  the  building.  But  by  no  prac¬ 
ticable  change,  by  no  possibility,  can  the  narrative  of  Arcul- 
fus  be  adjusted  to  the  rock  es-Siikhrah  and  the  cave  beneath 
it.  And  this  disposes  of  the  fourth  point. 

We  have  now  completed  our  examination  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  “  four  points  ”  —  his  “  Quadrilateral.”  He  olfered  to 
“  rest  the  proof  ”  of  his  theory  “  on  any  one  ”  of  them ;  and 
we  have  shown  that  on  a  fair  investigation  not  one  of  them 
sustains  his  theory  in  a  single  particular,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  pointedly  refute  it.  His  plea  that  “  no  solution, 
beyond  the  merest  assertion,  has  been  proposed  to  any  one 
of  these  difficulties,”  must  now  be  withdrawn  in  respect  to 
each  of  them  ;  and  if  he  abides  by  his  offer,  his  case  is  lost. 
That  he  does  not  intend  to  abide  by  it  is  plainly  indicated, 
we  think,  by  his  closing  remark  :  “  And  even  these  arc  not 
one-half  the  case ;  but  till  they  are  answered,  which  I  have 
no  fear  of  their  being,  they  alone  suffice.”  These  words, 
if  we  understand  them,  are  prophetic  of  a  retreat  into  his 
architectural  castle,  whither  few,  comparatively,  can  follow 
him.  He  may  ensconce  himself  within  that ;  and  we  take 
leave  of  him  on  its  threshold,  with  the  friendly  suggestion 
that  he  cannot  prudently  venture  a  foot  beyond  it  in  any 
direction.  ; 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ATONEMENT  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

BY  KEV.  LEMUEL  8.  POTWIN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Salvation  by  the  atonement,  whatever  else  may  be  true 
of  it,  is  certainly  right.  This  is  the  least  that  can  be  said  in 
its  favor.  Yet  on  this  very  point  our  theories  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  present  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  do  not  commend 
themselves  plainly  to  the  conscience.  But  no  theory  can 
stand  without  this  endorsement  of  our  sense  of  right.  If  the 
conscience  is  not  satisfied  the  reason  cannot  be. 

The  strength  of  the  Old  School  theory  of  the  atonement 
lies  in  its  seeming  response  to  the  demand  of  conscience,  that 
sin  must  have  its  desert.  Premising  that  the  desert  can  come 
only  by  punishment,  and  then  conceiving  of  a  penalty  per  se 
that  can  exhaust  itself  upon  the  intrinsically  innocent,  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  satisfy  themselves  that  sin  has,  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  received  its  penal  desert.  What  sin 
really  deserves  we  will  consider  further  on  ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  self-evident  that  sin  cannot  be  punished  without  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  sinner.  Hence,  speaking  for  ourselves  only, 
the  theory  under  notice  cannot  satisfy  our  conscience,  be¬ 
cause  the  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied  by  wliat  the  mind 
sees  to  be  absurd. 

But  we  are  no  better  satisfied  with  any  theory  that  leaves 
out  of  account  the  intrinsic  desert  of  sin.  We  may  see,  with 
Dr.  Bushnell,  how  the  atonement  satisfies  our  highest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  love  ;  but  this  makes  more  intolerable  the  want 
of  a  correspondingly  full  satisfaction  of  the  sentiment  of 
justice.  Tlie  conscience  is  set  for  the  defense  of  justice,  and, 
though  dazzled  for  a  while  by  the  overpowering  rays  of  love, 
it  never  quite  loses  its  hold  on  the  idea  of  desert. 

What  is  called  the  “  governmental  theory,”  but  which 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  called  the  “  manifestation  theory,”  is 
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often  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  conscience  and  its 
demands  very  much  out  of  sight.  Dr.  Taylor  made  the  sup¬ 
port  of  authority  to  be  the  end  of  both  punishment  and 
atonement.  “  When  applied  to  denote  the  attribute  of  a 
perfect  moral  governor,  justice  is  a  benevolent  disposition  on 
his  part  to  maintain  by  the  requisite  means  his  authority,  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  highest  happiness  of  his  king¬ 
dom.”  ^  But  how  can  authority  be  maintained  to  any  good 
purpose  by  punishments  that  are  in  the  view  of  conscience 
unjust  ?  Although,  as  we  hope  to  show,  the  atonement  does 
more  than  meet  the  ends  of  punishment,  yet  to  do  as  much 
as  that,  must  it  not  satisfy  the  sense  of  desert?  In  other 
words,  if  punishment  must  have  such  a  relation  to  sin  as  the 
unperverted  conscience  pronounces  just,  why  must  not  the 
atonement,  if  atonement  takes  the  place  of  punishment, 
wholly  or  in  part  in  the  divine  government  ?  Here  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  weak  point  of  the  governmental  theory,  or  at  least 
in  many  expositions  of  it.  It  is  easy  to  discern  in  it  the 
reforming  power  of  the  atonement,  but  not  so  easy  to  see  its 
absolving  power. 

Without  any  further  statement  of  difficulties,  let  us  take 
up  two  questions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  subject : 

I.  What,  in  the  view  of  conscience,  does  sin  deserve  ? 

II.  What  does  a  sinner  deserve  ? 

I.  What  does  sin  deserve  ?  The  answer  may  be  embraced 
in  one  word  —  condemnation.  But  we  must  unfold  that 
word  to  discover  the  complete  answer.  This  condemnation 
must  be  unqualified,  effective,  and  supreme ;  unqualified, 
because  sin  and  righteousness  are  incompatible  ;  effective,  be¬ 
cause  to  pronounce  a  thing  condemned  is  nothing,  unless  it 
is  reprobated  with  such  force  of  character  as  to  be  effectually 
branded  as  vile  and  abominable,  and  utterly  expelled  from 
the  sphere  of  goodness ;  supreme,  because  if  the  condemna¬ 
tion  is  reversible  by  any  higher  will  or  character,  it  is  not 
effective.  The  last  court  of  appeal  has  more  weight  than  all 
others  together. 

1  Moral  Government,  Vol.  ii.  p.  280,  Essay  on  Justice. 
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It  is  apparent,  then,  that  repentance  cannot  satisfy  the 
conscience  for  past  sins.  How  can  a  feeble,  finite  creature, 
who  is  sinning  every  day,  make  any  condemnation  of  sin  that 
the  conscience  looks  upon  as  effective  ?  And  how  infinitely 
below  the  supreme  condemnation  does  it  fall !  Conscience, 
as  we  have  said,  looks  after  desert.  What  hoots  it  that 
you  and  I,  and  ever  so  many  sinners  in  our  poor,  halting, 
self-justifying  way  loathe  sin?  Does  this  brand  sin  as  it 
deserves,  so  tliat  the  moral  universe  can  look  on  and  say: 
“  Behold  how  this  curse  and  shame  is  crushed  and  made 
abominable  for  ever  and  ever  ?  ” 

We  may  find  an  illustration,  on  a  low  plane,  in  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  ordinary  crimes.  Would  the  conscience  be 
satisfied  by  the  repentance  of  all  criminals,  without  any 
punishment  ?  We  say  nothing  about  what  the  interests  of 
society  require,  nothing  about  authority;  we  inquire  whether 
there  is  a  voice  of  our  moral  nature  which  demands  some¬ 
thing  more  than  repentance.  When  a  criminal  repents,  will 
any  right-minded  person  assert  that  sin  has  received  its  due  ? 
Certainly  not.  And  why?  Because  crime  is  not  thereby 
adequately  condemned.  The  extorted  testimony  of  the  cul¬ 
prit,  even  if  perfectly  sincere,  has  but  a  feather’s  weight 
compared  with  that  overwhelming  burden  of  reprobation 
which  sin  and  crime  deserve. 

We  may  illustrate  further  the  demand  of  conscience  for 
effective  condemnation.  Would  it  be  satisfied  by  any  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  magistrate,  condemnatory  of  the  crimes  brought 
to  his  notice  ?  Most  certainly  not.  Because  his  personal 
testimony  is  just  as  inadequate  as  that  of  the  penitent  crim¬ 
inal.  Even  if  we  grant  that  the  judge,  as  a  representative  of 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  state,  pronounces  the  judgment 
of  the  whole  body,  we  are  but  little  nearer  the  desert  of  sin. 
If  sin  escapes  the  condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Judge  it  is 
forever  uncondemned  and  triumphant. 

Where  then  can  conscience  and  justice  find  satisfaction 
under  human  law?  In  God'^s  ordinance  of  punishment. 
Punishment  is  God’s  mode  of  condemning  crime  in  human 
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society.  Though  not  always  effectual  in  preventing  crime,  it 
is  effectual  in  bringing  it  under  the  law  of  condemnation. 
It  is  executed  by  human  hands;  but  its  range  of  results,  as 
seen  especially  in  capital  punishment,  is  far  beyond  human 
calculations.  It  is  a  divine  sanction. 

We  are  brought  by  this  illustration  to  our  second  question : 
What  does  a  sinner  deserve  ?  Let  us  take  the  simplest  an¬ 
swer  of  conscience,  and  then  try  to  interpret  it.  Conscience 
says  :  The  sinner  deserves  punishment.  This  seems  to  shut 
the  door  of  investigation,  and  make  it  impossible  for  a  sinner 
to  be  saved  with  any  satisfaction  to  the  sense  of  justice.  But 
the  door  opens  to  us  again  when  we  consider  the  relation  of 
the  two  testimonies  of  conscience  to  each  other.  Are  the 
two  propositions,  “  Sin  deserves  condemnation,”  and  “  The 
sinner  deserves  punishment,”  logically  independent  of  each 
other  ?  It  can  hardly  be  so.  Are  they  identical  ?  Obvi¬ 
ously  not.  What  then  is  their  mutual  relation  ?  Is  it  not 
twofold,  as  follows :  The  sinner  deserves  punishment  because, 
(1)  Sin  deserves  to  be  condemned.  In  all  the  ordinary  cat¬ 
egories  of  human  action  punishment  is  an  indispensable 
means  to  condemnation.  The  history  of  the  world  exhibits 
but  one  example  of  the  fact  that  a  general  offer  of  pardon  is 
compatible  with  the  condemnation  of  sin.  Now  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  conscience  which  we  are  considering  is  obviovsly 
not  delivered  with  any  reference  to  the  unique  example  of 
atonement.  We  may  wonder  at  this,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
denied.  Wlien  conscience  says :  “  A  sinner  deserves  to  be 
punished,”  it  unites  an  acknowledged  means  with  its  own 
end.  In  a  word,  punishment  as  the  desert  of  a  sinner  is  not 
a  first  principle,  like  condemnation  as  the  desert  of  sin. 
Punishment  is  an  expedient ;  and  it  is  solely  as  such  that 
conscience  and  justice  are  satisfied  l)y  it.  The  sinner  also 
deserves  punishment  because  (2)  his  sin  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  This  is  the  personal  end  of  punishment ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  thus  be  expressed  in  few  words,  it  will  be  seen 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  sin  as  a  personal  matter. 

We  have  thus  given  comprehensively  what  we  understand 
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to  be  the  testimony  of  conscience  respecting  the  desert  of  sin 
and  sinners.  Sin  deserves  the  effective  condemnation  of 
supreme  righteousness,  and  the  sinner  deserves  punishment 
considered  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  that  condemnation. 

Now  is  there  anything  that  can  take  the  place  of  pun¬ 
ishment  so  that  sin  can  be  condemned  and  yet  the  sinner 
escape  ?  Here  we  reach  the  blessed  atonement.  If  the 
dreadful  difficulty  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  infinite  wisdom 
and  infinite  love  we  shall  find  it  overcome  here.  And  who 
that  believes  in  the  Deity  of  Christ  can  doubt  that  sin  is  con¬ 
demned,  most  unqualifiedly,  effectively,  and  with  suiireme 
authority  in  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Consider 
the  infinite  abasement  of  that  life  in  which,  amid  incessant 
and  awful  trials  and  temptations,  he  exemplified  a  perfect 
righteousness.  Consider  that  in  this  and  in  the  ignominy 
of  his  death  he  incurred  the  bitterest  woes  sent  upon  our 
race  for  sin,  thus  endorsing  in  blood  its  penal  desert.  Con¬ 
sider  the  unveiling  of  human  sin  produced  by  contact  with 
Jesus’s  holy  life  —  a  contact  ending  in  the  blackest  of  human 
crimes,  because  the  darkness  could  not  endure  the  light  by 
which  it  w'as  revealed.  Consider  that  sin,  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  it  can  assail  a  moral  being,  was  met  and  vanquished. 
Sin  as  enthroned  in  Satan  ;  sin  as  actuating  sinful  men  ;  sin 
as  doing  its  last  and  worst  through  death ;  sin  as  casting 
upon  him  the  very  curse  under  which  sinners ’lived  —  this 
sin  was  vanquished,  and  thus  condemned  with  an  emphasis 
vastly  beyond  that  which  the  obedience  of  a  race,  or  the 
punishment  of  a  race,  could  have  produced. 

If  then,  sin,  considered  by  itself,  deserves  condenmation, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  has  received  its  desert,  strictly 
and  fully,  in  the  atonement.  The  w'hole  human  race  may 
say  w  ith  one  voice :  “  Our  eternal  punishment  could  never 
brand  sin  as  the  ‘  blood  of  Jesus  ’  has.”  And  cacli  sinner 
can  say :  “  So  far  as  my  eternal  punishment  is  the  means  of 
condemning  sin,  there  is  no  need  of  it.  That  w'ork  is  done. 
‘  God  sending  his  own  son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 
for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.’  ” 

VoL.  XXIV.  No.  93.  19 
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But  how  does  the  atonement  answer  the  other  question : 
What  docs  the  sinner  deserve  ?  Tlie  general  end  of  punish¬ 
ment  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  cross  ;  but  how  is  the  personal 
end  fulfilled  ?  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  two  things  seem 
to  be  requisite. 

1.  We  must  be  marked  as  sinners.  The  punished  culprit, 
willingly  or  not,  is  the  marked  man  ;  the  one  in  whom  that 
abominable  thing  to  be  condemned  has  been  found  and  acted 
out.  Now  by  faith  we  come  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin. 
The  act  of  coming  gives  us  our  place  as  sinners.  What  the 
culprit  does  whether  he  will  or  not,  the  believer  docs  freely. 
He  says  :  “  I  am  the  sinner,  else  I  would  not  be  here  with  my 
Saviour.” 

2.  We  must  be  directly  involved  in  the  condemning  of  our 
sin.  The  culprit  is  by  punishment  made  the  means  of  con¬ 
demnation  ;  his  pains,  privations,  disgrace,  or  death  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  condemnation  by  punishment.  Now  by  faith 
we  come  to  Christ  not  only  as  a  Saviour  from  sin,  but  as  a 
condemner  of  sin.  Hence  in  this  respect  we  do  freely  what 
the  culprit  does  generally  of  necessity.  But  let  us  sec  clearly 
that  this  is  not  mere  repentance.  The  part  which  a  culprit 
bears  in  the  reprobation  of  crime  is  not  dependent  on  his 
repentance.  Repentance  condemns  sin  in  our  own  name. 
This  is  a  small  matter.  But  the  atonement  condemns  it  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  with  all  the  force  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  manifestation  of  God’s  character.  Faith  accepts  this 
import  of  the  atonement.  Faith  is  sometimes  called  “  taking 
God  at  his  word  ”  ;  but  the  atonement  is  the  mightiest  word 
of  God  respecting  sin,  and  each  one’s  sins.  To  take  God  at 
this  word  of  his  is  to  acknowledge  and  ado})t  God’s  own  con¬ 
demnation  of  sin,  and  of  our  sins.  Here  is  the  deepest  point 
in  the  relation  of  faith  to  absolution.  By  this  faith  we  lay 
our  sins  upon  the  Lamb  of  God ;  or  rather,  the  Lord  hath 
already  laid  upon  him  our  iniquities,  and  what  he  asks  of  us 
is  to  own  that  they  are  ours.  We  do  not  suffer  condemna¬ 
tion,  but  we  accept  it  as  a  thing  accomplished  by  another. 
If  we  suffer  forever  we  can  make  no  valuable  addition  to 
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that  condemnation.  The  work  is  done,  and  by  faith  our  in¬ 
terest  in  it  is  as  intimate  as  if  we  had  borne  the  full  penalty 
of  our  sins.  A  fully  punished  sinner,  if  such  there  can  be, 
has  no  advantage  over  a  believing  sinner.  All  that  either 
can  say  is :  “  Sin  has  been  fully  condemned  as  sin,  and  as  my 
sill.”  With  this  conscience  and  justice  arc  satisfied. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  show  that  the  atonement,  by  itself, 
answers  the  general  end  of  punishment,  and  “through  faith” 
answers  the  jiersonal  end  of  punislmient.  We  may  add  here 
that  if  the  atonement,  by  itself,  answered  all  the  punitive  de¬ 
mands  of  justice,  both  general  and  personal,  then  faith  would 
not  be  essential  to  salvation.  But  according  to  the  view  we 
have  taken,  the  sense  of  justice  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the 
salvation  of  any  individual,  in  a  condition  of  responsibility, 
without  faith.  If,  instead  of  exercising  this  faith,  we  reject 
Christ,  it  is  plain  that  we  deserve  a  greatly  aggravated  pun¬ 
ishment. 

The  satisfaction  of  conscience,  which  we  have  all  along 
considered  as  practically  equivalent  to  the  satisfaction  of 
justice,  is  evidently  quite  consistent  with  pardon.  It  is  not 
only  safe,  but  altogether  right,  to  pardon  with  an  atonement. 
Sin  being  already  under  the  deepest  possible  condemnation, 
no  plea  can  be  put  in  at  the  bar  of  conscience  why  pardon 
should  not  be  freely  granted,  if  individuals  are  in  a  proper 
condition  to  receive  it,  i.e.  if  they  have  faith.  Thus  the 
same  faith  that  fulfils  what  we  have  called  the  personal  end 
of  punishment  prepares  the  soul  for  pardon.  The  pardon  is 
genuine,  because  it  is  the  bestowal  of  grace  by  the  Sovereign 
upon  the  guilty.  It  is  right,  because  it  belongs  to  a  system 
that  satisfies  justice. 

Wo  turn  now  to  consider  very  briefly  the  idea  of  reward 
as  found  in  the  atonement,  and  as  viewed  by  the  conscience. 
This  idea  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  background  in  the 
later  New  England  soteriology  ;  but  why  should  it  ?  Is  not 
the  idea  of  atonement  incomplete  without  it  ?  Not  that  there 
are  two  distinct  lines  of  efficacy,  one  of  which  terminates  in 
pardon  and  the  other  in  reward ;  but  there  is  a  twofold 
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efficacy  tlirougliout,  corresponding  to  the  twofold  need  of 
sinners.  We  need  not  only  a  removal  of  God’s  disfavor,  but 
his  positive  approbation.  IIow  can  such  sinners  as  we  are 
get  it  ?  How,  in  the  view  of  conscience,  can  it  be  right  for 
us  to  have  it  ? 

In  answering  these  questions  we  will  pursue  a  path  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  followed  in  treating  of  punishment,  but  leading, 
of  course,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

I.  What  does  righteousness  deserve  ? 

II.  What  does  a  righteous  man  deserve  ? 

Righteousness  deserves  approbation,  unqualified,  effective, 

supreme.  Whether  a  reason  can  be  given  for  this  or  not, 
conscience  affirms  it  with  the  clearness  and  quickness  of  in¬ 
tuition.  This  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose. 

Wliat  does  a  righteous  person  deserve  ?  lie  deserves  a 
reward;  but,  as  we  have  said  in  regard  to  punishment,  only 
as  a  means  —  the  means  of  making  approbation  effective  and 
personal. 

Now  if  righteousness,  considered  by  itself,  receives  an 
adequate  seal  of  approval  through  the  atonement,  then  the 
general  purpose  of  rewards  is  fulfilled.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  it  has  received  such  a  seal  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
l^erfect  rectitude  of  all  human  beings,  followed  by  the  re¬ 
wards  of  heaven  to  their  merits,  would  have  been  a  less 
powerful  approbation  of  righteousness  than  the  manifestation 
made  by  the  Incarnate  Son,  and  the  eternal  glory  that  fol¬ 
lows  ?  But  we  need  not  put  the  choice  between  rewarding 
all,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incarnation,  on  the  other.  Man 
having  fallen,  any  suitable  rewards  were  impossible.  Where 
was  the  righteousness  to  reward?  God  could  give  a  law, 
but  who  would  keep  it  ?  He  could  fully  show  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  righteousness  only  by  the  appearance  of  his  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.  Thus  “  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness.”  Sin  so  deep  as  man’s  was  is  as 
fatal  to  a  system  of  rewards  as  to  a  system  of  punishments. 
The  atonement  was  needed  to  fulfil  the  end  of  the  former  as 
much  as  of  the  latter. 
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But  how  about  the  personal  ends  of  rewards  ?  How  is 
this  reached  in  the  atonement  system?  We  answer:  By 
faith.  Just  as  the  sinner  says  :  “  I  do  not  suttcr  for  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  my  sins,  but  I  humbly  accept  the  condemna¬ 
tion  that  comes  through  the  sulferings  of  Christ,”  which  is 
faith  “  resting  in  the  blood  ” ;  so,  in  view  of  Christ’s  right¬ 
eousness,  he  says :  “  I  possess  no  righteousness  that  can  be 
rewarded,  but  I  endorse,  and  love,  and  trust  in  that  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  reward,”  which  is 
faith  resting  on  the  righteousness  of  Clirist.  By  faith  we 
trust  in  Jesus,  not  as  a  mere  person,  but  as  the  one  who 
possesses  a  pure  and  spotless  righteousness,  the  only  one  who 
desercts  heavenly  bliss.  When  we  think  of  heaven  as  a 
reward,  we  think  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  transcendent  worth. 
Then  it  is  right  for  us  to  enjoy  heaven  because  we  accept  it 
as  tlie  reward  of  righteousness.  Our  acceptance  of  Christ 
points  us  out  as  proper  participants  in  the  glory  which  is 
his  well-earned  reward.  The  riglitcousncss  is  not  ours  by 
achievement,  but  ours  by  dependence.  Tlie  position  of  a 
sinner  enjoying  tlie  fruits  of  Christ’s  merit  is  nowise  repug¬ 
nant  to  conscience,  for  tliere  is  a  reason  for  it.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  partiality.  He  stand  among  the  lovers  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  himself  not  righteous  inherently,  but  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  adherent  to  righteousness  and  the  righteous  Lamb 
of  God.  For  no  other  sinner  would  it  be  right,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  enjoy  that  bliss  which  is  the  reward  of  Jesus. 
Thus  “  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 
one  that  bclieveth.” 

We  close  with  a  few  words  on  the  satisfaction  of  divine 
justice.  The  human  conscience,  if  it  is  anything,  is  a  copy 
of  the  divine  conscience.  W e  are  like  God  in  our  percep¬ 
tion  of  right  and  wrong  and  our  sense  of  justice.  This  is 
our  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  God’s  moral  attributes. 
But  wo  must  be  sure  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  an  un¬ 
perverted  conscience.  If  we  have  done  so  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  follows  that  the  satisfaction  which  divine  justice 
receives  in  the  atonement  arises  from  its  overwhelming  con- 
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demnation  of  sin,  and  a  corresponding  approbation  of  right¬ 
eousness  ;  sin  being  reprobated  with  a  moral  force  exceeding 
that  which  would  attend  the  everlasting  punishment  of  all 
sinners,  and  righteousness  being  vindicated  with  a  glory  that 
could  hardly  beam  from  rewarding  a  universe  of  righteous 
men.  Here  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  redemption,  that  even 
salvation  can  be  made  to  satisfy  justice.  The  EteriiaTMon- 
arch,  humbling  himself  to  save  rebels,  accomplishes  in  his 
infinite  condescension  more  for  justice  than  if  he  had  bared 
his  right  arm  for  justice  without  mercy.  The  loving  heart, 
shrinking  from  the  pain  of  punishing,  accepts  the  pain  of 
humiliation,  and  saves  the  lost. 

Is  not  then  God’s  so-called  “  obligation  ”  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  just  this,  that  being  able  to  satisfy  his  attribute  of 
justice  by  the  atonement,  it  cannot  be  that  his  other  attribute 
of  love  should  fail  of  the  satisfaction  of  saving  sinners  ?  It 
must  be  that  he  who  can,  will  make  atonement.  In  otlier 
words,  the  atonement  is  God-like. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CONSCIENCE,  ITS  RELATIONS  AND  OFFICE. 

BT  REV.  JOHN  BASCOM,  H.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 

We  are  sometimes  startled  by  the  profound  significance 
of  words,  by  the  preeision  with  which  they  etymologically 
penetrate  to  the  root  of  the  idea  indicated,  and  lay  open  its 
essential  features.  It  seems,  either  as  if  those  who  first  ap¬ 
plied  them  must  have  possessed  wonderful  insight  into  things, 
or  as  if,  by  some  force  or  law  of  growth  in  themselves,  they 
had  come  to  cover  and  hold  with  strange  perspicuity  the  germs 
of  knowledge.  Thus  the  word  “  consciousness  ”  expresses  a 
sort  of  double  knowing  —  a  knowing  with  one’s  self,  a  know¬ 
ing  that  one  knows,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  what  it 
designates.  This  two-sided  character  of  knowledge,  by  which 
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it  awakens  the  mind  to  the  inner  and  the  outer  at  once, 
by  which,  in  the  same  act,  it  contains  both  the  object  and 
subject  of  thought,  and  is  able  thus  to  resolve  the  simple 
phrase  I  know,”  into  the  two  “  I  know,”  and  “  I  know  that  I 
know,”  is  the  peculiar  and  subtile  feature  of  mental  phenom¬ 
ena.  Herein  are  not  two  acts  of  knowing,  but  each  act,  that 
it  may  be  an  act  of  knowledge,  implies  the  recognition  by  the 
mind  of  its  own  processes,  a  union  of  these  inward  to  the 
centre  of  thought,  as  well  as  outward  to  its  object  —  a  know¬ 
ing  together,  a  bi-polar  knowledge  pointing  in  two  directions. 

From  this  word  another,  closely  allied,  yet  radically  dis¬ 
tinct,  has  sprung  by  gradual  separation  —  conscience.  Desig¬ 
nating  the  faculty  by  which  we  discern  right  and  wrong,  it 
also  implies  a  second  or  double  knowing,  a  knowing  of  action 
in  its  moral  as  well  as  in  its  natural  qualities.  There  is  here 
even  more  perfect  accuracy  of  thought  than  in  the  word  “con¬ 
sciousness.”  There  is  strictly  no  additional,  no  second  act  of 
knowledge  in  consciousness.  We  merely  mark  by  the  word 
one  of  the  two  aspects  which  belongs  to  every  simple  act  of 
knowing  or  of  feeling.  The  conscieitce,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  give  a  second,  a  more  penetrative  perception  ;  we  know 
within  ourselves,  with  ourselves,  that  an  action,  previously 
sqpn  by  the  eye  and  recognized  by  the  intellect  in  its  mo¬ 
tives  and  consequences,  is  right.  This  idea  of  conscience, 
testified  to  by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  as  that  of  a  power 
which  imparts  a  direct  knowledge  of  moral  quality,  we  ac¬ 
cept  ;  and  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  relations  and  offices  of 
this  faculty. 

The  first  of  these  relations  is  that  of  conscience  to  our 
moral  nature.  This  power  by  which  we  perceive  the  right, 
is  the  foundation  of  morals  in  our  constitution,  —  is  that,  and 
that  only,  which  imparts  moral  quality  to  our  actions  and  to 
our  feelings.  Without  this  perception,  moral  action  or  affec¬ 
tion  is  impossible  ;  with  it,  a  moral  element  enters  freely  into 
our  whole  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  The  perception 
itself,  though  simple,  has  both  an  intellectual  and  an  emo¬ 
tional  clement.  These  are  inseparable.  The  oughtness  and 
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the  rightness  are  but  the  two  phases  under  which  the  one 
idea  develops  itself — the  expression  of  the  effect  of  the  moral 
quality  of  action  on  the  feelings  and  perception  respectively. 
The  sense  of  obligation  cannot  exist,  cannot  arise,  without 
the  intuition  to  which  it  is  attached  ;  the  intuition  cannot  bo 
present  without  bringing  with  it  the  obligation.  The  only 
oughtness,  the  only  coercion  of  law  and  interior  pressure  of 
authority,  is  that  of  conscience.  The  only  intuition  which 
reveals  duty,  declares  what  it  is,  and  guides  us  into  it,  is  that 
of  right  given  by  the  conscience. 

This  faculty,  so  single  in  its  perception,  gives  a  law  to 
action,  and  thus  through  disobedience,  the  occasion  of  the 
feelings  of  guilt,  siiame,  apprehension,  remorse ;  and  through 
obedience  a  sense  of  approval,  of  inelfahlc  satisfaction.  In 
the  disobedience  of  another,  it  gives  the  occasion  of  contempt, 
dislike,  indignation ;  in  the  obedience  of  another,  of  admira¬ 
tion,  trust,  sympathy,  love.  So  far  as  this  quality  is  j)rcsent, 
and  it  pervades  all  rational  action,  it  furnishes  the  ground 
for  a  new,  a  moral  element  in  our  feelings  ;  and  thus  these 
become  atfections  instead  of  mere  passions.  Love  without 
the  beauties  of  moral  worth  to  call  it  forth  and  sustain  it,  is 
a  passion  ;  with  these,  an  affection.  Our  moral  nature,  our 
moral  affections  arc  not,  then,  so  much  a  certain  portion  (*f 
our  faculties  as  our  whole  nature  made  capable  of  a  moral 
mood  by  the  possession  of  the  one  faculty,  the  one  power  of 
perception  expressed  by  conscience.  This  one  faculty  at 
once  lifts  our  entire  nature  into  a  higher  realm,  makes  it 
capable  of  new  perceptions,  new  judgments,  new  feelings, 
brings  it  under  a  nobler  law,  lays  upon  it  great  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  wraps  up  in  its  ordinary  action  issues  of  infinite 
compass  and  reach. 

A  second  relation  of  this  power  is  to  our  intellectual  na¬ 
ture.  The  conscience  is  an  intellectual  faculty;  its  action  is 
one  of  knowing.  Of  it  itself,  little  more  needs  to  lie  said  or 
can  be  said,  than  that  it  is  the  ability  of  directly  perceiving  a 
single,  simple,  original  quality.  It  does,  however,  stand  in 
peculiar  relations  to  the  other  intellectual  faculties,  quicken- 
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iug  and  calling  them  forth  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  con¬ 
scientious  man,  one  in  whom  conscience  finds  full  activity, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  the  thoughtful,  reflective  man. 
The  action  of  conscience  is,  indeed,  a  second  knowing,  and 
must  be  preceded,  therefore,  by  a  first  knowing.  Right  is 
not  perceived  in  actions  as  actions,  but  in  them  as  rational 
actions  ;  that  is,  as  springing  from  certain  motives  and  lead¬ 
ing  to  certain  consequences.  As  it  is  this  rational  element 
alone  that  makes  them  capable  of  the  quality,  right,  and 
determines  in  each  given  instance  its  presence  or  absence, 
the  perception,  the  intuitive  action  of  conscience,  must  be 
preceded  by  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  motives  and  results 
of  action  before  it  can  safely  pronounce  a  verdict.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  is  not  the  very  act  of  conscience,  but  furnishes 
the  knowledge  preliminary  thereto ;  and,  as  it  extends  over 
the  whole  field  of  human  conduct,  over  all  the  direct  and 
indirect  consequences  of  action,  the  theories  and  experiences 
of  individual  and  social  well-being,  of  present  and  future,  of 
physical  and  spiritual  good,  conscience  necessarily  calls  forth 
and  greatly  quickens  the  other  intellectual  faculties.  Self- 
interest  even  is  not  so  broad,  persistent,  and  exacting  in  its 
inquiries  as  the  fully  aroused  conscience.  For  the  mind  to 
fall  short  of  faithfulness  in  the  inquiries  it  prosecutes  at  the 
bidding  of  conscience  is  not  loss  merely,  but  sin.  To  neglect 
another’s  interest  is  equally  fatal  as  the  neglect  of  one’s  own. 
It  is  the  conscience,  above  all  faculties,  which  puts  every  kind 
and  form  of  knowledge  into  immediate  use  in  solving  those 
problems  of  private  and  public  good  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  compelled  to  busy  itself.  The  conscientious  mind  is 
the  most  thorough,  painstaking,  and  scrutinizing  of  all  minds, 
since  every  faculty  becomes  at  once  and  perfectly  instru¬ 
mental. 

Even  more  intimate  is  the  relation  of  conscience  to  the 
will.  The  presence  of  the  perception  of  right  implies,  calls 
for,  and  helps  to  give,  the  concomitant  power  of  choice.  It 
implies  it,  since  no  action  is  capable  of  a  moral  quality  that 
is  not  free.  Freedom  is  the  antecedent  condition  without 
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which  no  course  of  action  comes  under  the  supervision  of 
conscience.  No  one,  therefore,  could  use  this  perception  as 
regards  his  own  or  another’s  conduct,  except  as  the  power 
of  clioice  had  preceded  it.  The  moral  law  also  calls  for  free¬ 
dom,  sinee  it  waits  lor  adoption,  and  furnishes  by  the  bless¬ 
ings  attendant  thereon  a  compensation  for  all  the  risks  of 
liberty,  for  all  the  evils  of  sin.  Still  further,  this  perception 
of  right  in  some  measure  gives  liberty,  or  rather,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  choice,  lletween  things  like  in  kind  there  is  no 
opiX)rtunity  for  the  exercise  of  ehoice.  Five  dollars  cannot 
be  chosen  instead  of  ten  dollars,  coilsidered  simply  as  so 
much  purchasing  power,  as  commanding,  the  first,  half,  the 
second,  twice,  the  jdeasures  of  the  other.  To  take  the  five 
in  place  of  the  ten  would  be  caprice,  not  liberty.  Thus  all 
things  which  can  be  brought  to  the  simple  standard  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  of  sensibility  gratified,  admit  of  definite  comparison,  and 
therein  exclude  freedom.  There  is  no  possible  motive  for 
accepting  the  less  in  room  of  the  greater  pleasure,  considered 
simply  as  a  pleasure.  A  power  to  do  this  would  be  one  of 
the  most  worthless  and  fortuitous  of  faculties.  No  wonder 
that  those  who  accept  happiness  as  the  only  aim  of  action 
usually  deny  true  liberty  to  the  will.  Right,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  able  to  present  to  the  choice  a  real  alternative.  We 
may  choose  those  actions  which  contain  it,  an  indulgence  of 
those  atlections  which  give  play  to  it,  as  o[)posed  to  any  and 
every  other  form  of  enjoyment.  The  two  objects  compared 
can  no  longer  be  brought  to  a  common  standard,  and  there 
pronounced  upon  as  greater  or  less,  thereby  excluding  a 
choice  between  them.  We  eannot  compare  odors  by  length 
nor  colors  by  weight;  no  more  can  we  measure  obligation  on 
the  scale  of  the  intensity  of  organie  impression  —  the  degree 
and  duration  of  the  accompanying  pleasure.  Right  remains 
incomparalile  with  all  other  things,  unmeasured  by  them,  un¬ 
expressed  in  them,  and  thus  open  to  choice  as  opposed  to  less 
or  more  of  them.  The  moral  quality  of  a  feeling  separates 
it  utterly  from  any  appetitive  and  passionate  [ileasure,  and 
enables  it  to  jiresent  a  true,  a  rational  alternative  of  choice 
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to  any  and  every  form  of  indulgence.  Thus  right  and  liberty 
are  rcci})rocally  conditions  of  each  other ;  each  nugatory 
without  the  other,  and  together  constituting  the  very  centre 
and  framework  of  our  spiritual  manhood. 

It  is  through  this  connection  with  the  will  that  conscience 
becomes  the  strength  and  support  of  character.  A  yielding 
to  ai)petite  and  passion  is,  indeed,  a  surrender  of  the  will. 
The  power  of  choice  is  laid  aside,  and  the  mind  is  left  the 
sport  of  impulses,  carried  whithersoever  these  bear  it.  Only 
is  will,  true  choice,  called  forth  when  the  moral  alternative 
is  presented.  Herein  is  the  true,  the  only  exercise  of  liberty, 
and  the  conscience  consolidates  character,  erects  and  guides 
the  manhood,  because  it  gives  just  and  constant  discipline  to 
the  will,  and  confers  on  choice  the  regency  of  the  impulses. 
Only  on  condition  of  taking  wisdom  and  virtue  to  its  coun¬ 
sels  can  the  will  itself  reign ;  otherwise  its  dominion  is 
quickly  lost  amid  the  clamor  of  fitful  appetites,  dominant 
passions,  and  desires  fortified  by  habit.  Tlie  true  founda¬ 
tions  of  strength,  therefore,  are  found  in  the  conscience. 

A  fourth  relation  of  conscience  is  to  our  physical  faculties. 
There  is  the  semblance,  and  only  the  semblance,  of  human  in 
brute  action.  Instincts  and  appetites,  gauged  with  precision 
to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  constitute  almost  exclusively  its 
impelling  and  governing  powers.  There  is  left  little  demand 
or  play  for  reasoning.  The  laws  of  association  do,  indeed, 
seem  to  hold  in  the  brute  mind,  enabling  it  to  receive  a  lim¬ 
ited  measure  of  instruction,  to  form  habits,  and  to  present 
the  ajipcarance  of  reflection  and  judgment  where  these  are 
not  present.  An  oversight  of  the  effects  of  this  primary  and 
simple  law  of  mental  phenomena  leads  to  some  strange  mis¬ 
interpretations  and  exaltation  of  the  actions  of  animals.  The 
fact  that  a  dog,  punished  for  an  act,  manifests  on  its  repeti¬ 
tion  a  sense  of  fear,  skulking  from  the  presence  of  his  master, 
is  made  the  ground  on  which  to  ascribe  to  it  a  sense  of  guilt 
with  the  shame  consequent  thereon.  We  might  as  well  refer 
fear  to  the  aspen,  because  its  leaves  tremble. 

The  incitements  and  checks  of  the  animal  organism  are 
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mainly  placed  in  itself,  acting,  if  not  mechanically  yet  spon¬ 
taneously,  for  the  government  of  its  life.  When,  then,  we 
find  in  man  a  moral  law,  with  the  power  of  choice  to  make  it 
effective,  we  expect  to  see  it  superseding  this  pupilage  of 
instincts  and  balanced  appetites,  and  claiming  for  itself  that 
guidance,  that  control,  which  is  its  primary  function.  There 
is,  therefore,  attendant  on  conscience  a  loss  of  instincts,  a 
limitation  of  the  organic  guidance  of  appetite,  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  thus  the  necessity,  of  inquiring  into  and  enforcing 
the  laws  of  individual  and  social  life.  This  regal  power 
of  conscience  enters  our  constitution  vvitli  displacement  and 
modification  of  those  blinder  and  more  mechanical  forces 
which  hold  sway  in  lower  life. 

But  the  immediate  physical  consequences  of  moral  power 
are  not  less  important  than  these  its  antecedent  conditions. 
Habits  are  spoken  of  as  constituting  a  second  nature.  The 
expression  is  apt,  not  merely  as  showing  tlieir  force,  but  also 
their  relation  to  ourselves.  They  are  indeed  a  second  nature. 
They  are  the  settling  down  of  government  into  fixed  authori¬ 
tative  forms.  By  them  we  pass  from  an  incipient  to  a 
completed,  from  a  germinant  to  a  developed,  state.  They 
take  action  out  from  the  constant  arbitrament  of  choice^ 
from  under  the  judicial  decision  of  judgment  and  conscience, 
and,  with  an  organic  power  like  that  of  precedent,  cause  it 
to  assume  a  constant,  reliable  form.  The  judgments  of  the 
mind,  the  lines  of  action  it  accepts,  are  thus  issuing  physically 
in  those  habits  which  assume  the  organic  control  of  a  second 
nature,  not  easily  modified  or  resisted.  We  may  tlnis  say 
that  conscience  is  making  for  us  a  new  physical  manhood, 
better  or  worse  than  our  first  nature,  according  as  its  author¬ 
ity  is  the  lapse  and  defeat,  or  the  victory  of  wisdom.  If  we 
add  to  this  voluntary  nature  and  increasing  hold  of  habit 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  is  ultimately  to  receive  new  physical 
habiliments  in  keeping  with  its  character  and  power,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  body  that  is  here  given  us, 
is  but  a  loaned  capital,  does  but  afford  standing,  by  means 
of  which  our  truer  selves,  our  moral  and  voluntary  faculties, 
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will  and  sliape  the  instruments  of  a  fuller,  more  enduring 
life.  Tlie  body  is  said  to  outgrow  disease.  The  purified 
spirit  outgrows  the  body  in  its  evils  and  limitations,  and 
is  ready  by  its  own  action  under  divine  law  for  more  per¬ 
fect  physical  faculties.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  not  so 
sliort  but  that  something  of  this  tendency  is  often,  in  spite  of 
pliysical  decay,  revealed ;  while  a  truly  moral  community, 
expounding  and  enforcing  with  thorough  and  conscientious 
inquiry  all  God’s  law's  of  life,  would,  in  a  succession  of  gen¬ 
erations,  exhibit  physical  results  even  in  this  limited  field, 
revealing  the  close  dependence  of  the  lower  on  the  higher. 

Nor  arc  the  external  relations  of  conscience  less  important 
tlian  those  now  presented.  From  it  arises  that  sense  of 
justice  which  is  the  chief  support  of  law.  The  adjective  and 
the  noun,  just  and  justice,  liave  a  broader  and  a  more  limited 
meaning.  In  the  first,  they  signify  that  which  is  equal,  fit, 
right,  and  are  essentially  synonyifis  with  right  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  Thus  the  righteousness  and  the  justice  of  God  are 
spoken  of  as  interchangeable  ideas,  and  when  the  second 
term  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  more  limited  in  its  application, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  restriction  are  often  not  clearly 
seen.  If  we  would  assign  each  class  of  w'ords  a  definite 
office,  w'e  sliall  be  able  to  do  it  only  in  their  connection  with 
law.  In  addition  to  its  scientific  use,  by  wliich  it  signifies  an 
order  of  action  among  natural  forces,  law  has  two  allied  but 
diverse  meanings  in  morals.  The  law  of  conscience  and  the 
law  of  God  have  this  in  common,  that  each  indicates  and 
enjoins  a  certain  line  of  action ;  and  this  difference,  that  the 
one  makes  no  mention  of  penalties,  and  that  the  other  is 
enforced  by  penalties  and  rew'ards,  directly  mentioned  or 
tacitly  assumed.  In  the  stricter  sense,  law  is  a  command 
enforced  by  sanctions;  in  the  broader  sense,  a  simple  com¬ 
mand,  though  left  only  to  intrinsic  rightfulness  and  natural 
results  for  its  exposition  and  authority.  Righteousness  is  the 
obedience  of  law'  in  its  broad,  moral  sense.  Justice  pertains 
to  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  wise  law  in  its 
more  restricted,  its  governmental  sense. 
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The  strictly  natural  penalties  of  moral  law,  the  rehuke  of 
conscience,  the  sense  of  shame,  of  remorse,  the  obliquity  and 
depravity  of  nature  and  consequent  suffering  which  follows 
sin,  are  hardly  thought  of  or  spoken  of  as  just  or  unjust. 
These  consequences  arc  looked  on  as  inevitable.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  said  to  be  one  of  nature,  and  is  rarely  regarded  as 
such  a  direct  ordination  of  God  as  to  call  forth  the  judgment 
of  just  or  unjust.  The  word  “justice,”  when  we  arc  seeking 
for  its  strict  and  peculiar  meaning,  is  found  to  pertain  to  law 
in  its  limited  sense  as  a  command  with  declared  sanctions. 
Concerning  such  a  law  the  question  of  justice  may  arise  at 
two  points :  as  to  the  right  of  the  lawgiver  to  command  at 
all,  to  lay  any  penalty ;  as  to  the  fitness  of  laying  the  very 
penalty  laid.  In  answering  the  first  inquiry,  the  rightfulness 
of  the  authority  whose  commands  are  under  discussion,  we 
are  thrown  back  on  purely  moral  grounds,  on  the  decisions 
of  our  moral  nature  as  to  duty  under  the  relations  which  we 
sustain  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  God.  Here  again,  there¬ 
fore,  justice  and  righteousness  mean  the  same  thing,  and  to 
say  of  a  government  that  it  is  just,  is  the  same  as  to  say  of 
it  that  it  is  righteous  —  that  its  existence  and  claims  are  in 
accordance  with  our  moral  constitution,  in  accordance  with 
individual  and  social  exigencies,  and  that  its  action,  there¬ 
fore,  has  the  sanction  of  conscience. 

When  we  speak  of  the  justice  of  a  particular  law,  we  refer 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  end  it  proposes,  and  of  the  means,  the 
penalties  by  which  it  seeks  to  reach  that  end.  If  it  goes 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  parties  concerned,  if  it  imposes  a 
penalty  disproportionate  to  the  exigency,  we  say  that  it  is  an 
unjust  law.  Here  evidently  the  question  is  one  of  wisdom ; 
whether  the  particular  government  in  itself  just,  has  wisely 
settled  its  own  province,  defined  its  own  duties,  and  saga¬ 
ciously,  with  due  moderation  and  severity,  fitted  its  motives 
to  the  results  to  be  reached,  bringing  sufficient  incentives  to 
the  individual  and  sufficient  safety  to  the  community. 

Here  also,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  sense  of  justice 
rests  back  on  the  sense  of  right.  We  have  not  merely  to  do 
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with  correctness  or  error,  as  in  a  mathematical  solution,  but 
with  the  moral  obligation  of  the  lawgiver  to  be  wise,  correct 
in  his  command.  If  the  given  law  falls  sliort  of  its  office,  or 
overpasses  it,  there  is  wrong  with  the  ruler — that  failure  in 
duty  to  which  we  give  the  particular  name  of  injustice ;  and 
the  law  wliich  reveals  this  delinquency,  we  call  an  unjust 
law. 

Our  sense  of  justice,  then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
our  sense  of  right  called  into  exercise  in  connection  with  law 
in  its  limited,  civil  meaning.  When  we  evoke  the  authority 
of  law,  of  immutable  justice,  of  human  or  of  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  we  do  but  take  an  appeal  under  other  words  to  our 
moral  nature,  —  to  that  sense  of  right  whose  sanction  it  is 
that  converts  the  wise  into  the  obligatory  way,  gives  to 
words  new  authority,  and  presses  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of 
unmeasured  dangers  and  unescapable  guilt. 

Law  and  justice  would  bo  merely  words  with  no  more 
reverberation  in  them,  no  more  searching  power  in  awaken¬ 
ing  and  multi[)lying  the  echoes,  the  responses  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  than  the  catchwords  of  the  market,  than  price  and 
profits,  if  it  were  not  for  their  latent  hold  on  the  conscience, 
compelling  us  to  feel  that  obedience  is  not  bought  or  sold  — 
is  not  measured  by  the  attendant  sanctions ;  that  these  are 
rather  the  signals  lifted  up,  held  forth,  to  indicate  the  sacred 
character  of  the  law,  of  whose  presence  they  warn  us,  and 
whose  authority  they  bid  us  honor.  They  are  regal  insignia, 
not  royalty  itself. 

It  is  the  prior  existence  of  a  moral  law  in  our  constitution, 
able  to  brand  disobedience  with  guilt,  to  give  an  undeniable 
and  inalienable  character  to  moral  action,  which  imparts  to 
the  precepts  of  parental,  civil,  and  divine  law,  that  authority 
whose  existence  we  recognize  in  the  word  “justice.”  Without 
this  the  penalties  of  law,  social  and  civil,  would  have  only 
the  character  of  that  pain  or  pleasure  which  follows  the 
violation  or  observance  of  a  natural  law.  The  punishments 
of  the  state  would  no  more  beget  the  sense  of  criminality, 
than  do  the  sufferings  of  indigestion  or  the  smart  of  a 
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wound.  They  would  he  looked  on  as  simply  artificial  guards 
and  guides  to  those  laws  of  action  which  tlie  social  health 
requires,  as  the  indications  of  our  nerves  of  feeling  are  to 
those  of  physical  well-being. 

So  strong  is  the  claim  which  justice  establishes,  that  some 
have  supposed  it  an  immutable  one,  not  to  be  remitted  with¬ 
out  violence  to  our  moral  constitution.  Tliis  is  an  error  in 
exactly  the  ojiposite  direction  from  that  which  regards  it  as 
merely  a  retaliatory  impulse  without  peculiar  authority.  If 
the  relation  now  pointed  out  between  our  conscience  and 
justice  is  correct,  if  the  sense  of  justice  is  only  the  ajiproval 
wdiich  our  moral  nature  gives  the  particular  law,  or  the  given 
penalty,  then  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute,  immuta¬ 
ble  claim  of  justice  which  must  under  all  circumstances  be 
met.  The  law,  the  penalty,  are  correct,  because  fitted  by  a 
legitimate  authority  to  a  desired  end ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  end,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  to  be 
secured,  which  determines  the  wdsdom  of  the  law  and  of  its 
penalties.  A  law  is  a  method  of  meeting  a  moral,  a  social, 
a  governmental  exigency,  and  has  no  other  intrinsic  fitness 
or  authority  than  that  which  springs  from  the  office  it  dis¬ 
charges.  ^klercy  not  only  may,  but  ought  to,  supersede  its 
penalty,  if  this  can  be  done  in  consistency  with  the  interests 
protected,  the  objects  aimed  at. 

The  claims  neither  of  justice  nor  merey  are  imperative, 
undeniable,  lloth  admit  of  consideration,  are  submitted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case,  interpreted  by  wisdom, 
and  enforced  by  conscienee. 

That  the  sense  of  justice  is  only  the  sense  of  guilt  spring¬ 
ing  from  our  moral  constitution,  brought  in  to  aid  the 
enforcement  of  law,  removing  the  feeling  of  cruelty,  harsh¬ 
ness,  hardness,  in  needful  punishment,  and  giving  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  the  sanction  of  profound  approval  and  of  great 
interests,  is  apparent  when  we  look  at  the  relation  between 
guilt  and  punishment.  There  is  no  parity,  no  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  between  them.  A  certain  amount  of  jdiysical  or 
mental  suffering,  a  year’s  imprisonment,  or  an  hour’s  expos- 
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ure  ill  the  stocks,  have  no  connection  with  one  degree  of 
guilt  more  than  with  another.  Who  can  say  what  measure 
of  crime  finds  a  natural,  a  precise  equivalent  in  forty  stripes? 
The  two  elements  of  moral  quality  and  suffering  are  unlike, 
are  incomparable,  not  open  to  the  judgment  of  equal  or 
unequal.  It  is  not  till  we  introduce  a  third  element  that 
there  is  any  combination  between  them,  any  expression  of  the 
one  in  the  other.  The  moment  we  consider  the  end  for  which 
punishment  is  instituted,  disciplinary  or  civil,  we  have  that 
by  which  we  may  grade  it  to  guilt.  The  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars  may  be  a  motive  sufficient  to  restrain  one  class  of 
crimes,  while  solitary  confinement  or  death  itself  may  be 
required  to  check  another.  The  punishment  is  now  regarded 
as  a  motive  designed  to  act  on  the  minds  of  a  certain  class 
of  persons,  and  its  efficiency  or  inefficiency  admits  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  test.  The  penalty  which  is  sufficient,  and  no  more 
than  sufficient,  to  accomplisli  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
instituted,  is  the  just  penalty,  that  is,  the  penalty  whose 
infliction  our  moral  nature  approves,  and  comes  in  to  soften 
to  our  feelings,  to  grace,  to  honor  with  the  dread  dignity  of 
a  moral  necessity. 

There  now  springs  up  the  opportunity  for  a  rough,  numer¬ 
ical  relation.  If  one  year’s  confinement  as  the  penalty  of  a 
given  crime  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  then  we  may 
affirm  that  six  months  or  two  years  belong  to  other  offences, 
as  in  our  judgment  they  fall  below  or  transcend  in  guilt  the 
crime  whose  punishment  has  been  already  fixed.  Yet  this 
calculation,  so  pleasing  to  our  mathematical  faculties,  which 
seems  about  to  reduce  justice  to  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  suffers  speedy  arrest  even  in  the  coarse  exigencies 
of  civil  society. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  treat  a  crime  like  smuggling  with 
great  severity ;  not  because  of  any  peculiar  moral  obliquity 
it  involves,  but  because  of  the  unusual  facilities  afforded  for 
it.  Here  again,  the  test  of  the  adequacy  of  punishment 
afforded  by  the  end  in  view  comes  forward,  and  severe  pen¬ 
alties  are  threatened  as  the  only  sufficient  motives  to  arrest 
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an  action  for  which  there  are  peculiarly  inviting  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  heavy  penalty  stands  as  a  simple  counterpoise  in 
the  mind  to  strong  temptation. 

If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  accurate  and  absolute 
justice,  a  universal  and  constant  claim  on  the  mind  for  so 
much  suffering  as  a  compensation  for  so  much  sin,  how  must 
this  great,  exacting,  and  profound  feeling  be  tortured  by  all 
that  is  occurring  in  the  discipline  and  government  found  in 
the  world ;  like  penalties  bestowed  on  parties  of  very  diverse 
character  and  guilt,  on  the  ground  of  a  formal,  external 
agreement  of  action ;  and  the  same  punishment  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  eye  resting  with  very  unequal  weight  on  guilty  parties, 
the  callousness  of  repeated  transgression  enabling  some  to 
bear  the  infliction  with  little  feeling,  and  the  sensitiveness 
of  comparative  innocence  leaving  others  to  be  touched  to  the 
very  quick  by  the  inflictions  of  law,  and  to  fret  into  their  very 
flesh  its  tough  thongs.  For  a  keen,  precise  sense  of  justice 
to  deal  thus  in  human  pains,  to  match  guilt  and  suffering  in 
this  gross  way,  would  be  as  unfitting  as  to  traffic  in  precious 
stones  on  the  rough  scales  of  the  provision  market.  Such  a 
sense  in  a  world  like  this,  would  be,  could  be,  only  a  sense 
of  suffering,  —  an  eye  so  laid  open  to  coarse  contact  that,  for 
the  tears  with  which  it  was  constantly  bedewed,  and  the 
pain  it  perpetually  felt,  it  could  see  to  no  practical  purpose. 
Such  an  exact,  absolute,  and  unyielding  sense  of  justice  is 
altogether  fanciful,  would  stamp  absurdity  and  iniquity  on 
God’s  government,  and  present  a  most  painful  and  impossi¬ 
ble  standard  of  excellence.  Even  the  doctrine  of  limited 
atonement,  while  retaining  a  part  of  such  an  idea,  yields  the 
greater  share. 

How  inadequate  also  is  such  a  form  of  justice  for  the  ends 
of  discipline.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  individual  may  render 
punishment  unnecessary,  or  his  hardness  require  it  to  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  the  character  to  be  acted  upon,  the 
diverse  effects  of  diverse  treatment  on  different  temperaments, 
the  motives  to  be  overcome,  that  define  the  wise,  the  right 
way  of  discipline,  of  stimulus  and  restraint,  and  not  the 
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inherent  guilt  of  the  action  treated.  An  accurate  sense  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  justice,  that  is  the  notion  of  precise 
and  measurable  ill-deserts  in  every  sin,  requiring  equally 
definite  amounts  of  punishment,  would  tend,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  dispense  with  wisdom,  with  mercy,  patience, 
love,  and  make  government  a  mechanical  contrivance  of 
exact  compensations  regularly  and  unscrupulously  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  modicum  of  truth  on  which  such  a  notion  of 
law  and  justice  rests  is,  that  guilt,  moral  quality,  is  always 
one  of  the  weighty  elements  to  be  considered  in  discipline, 
yet  to  be  treated  in  each  case  according  to  the  end  proposed, 
and  the  means  at  hand  for  reaching  it.  To  make  the  sense 
of  justice  exact  and  imperative,  is  as  fatal  a  mistake  as  to 
ascribe  the  same  quality  to  mercy,  and  insist  on  constant 
and  absolute  forgiveness.  Every  impulse  must  submit  itself 
ultimately  to  the  government  of  wisdom  and  conscience. 
An  authority  which  should  insist  on  its  penalties  after  the 
occasion  for  them  was  past,  would  be  as  unjust  and  tyranni¬ 
cal  as  one  which  should  in  the  first  instance  establish  and 
inflict  them  without  occasion.  The  first  justification  and 
the  exclusive  support  of  a  penalty  is  the  purpose  it  subserves 
in  individual  and  social  discipline,  while  the  sense  of  justice 
is  the  approval  which  our  moral  nature  gives  to  such  pen¬ 
alties.  That  there  must  be  fixed  amounts  of  penal  suffering 
because  there  have  been  certain  amounts  of  sin,  is  a  pure 
fiction  of  our  logical  faculties  under  a  perverted  rendering 
of  our  moral  nature,  and  a  notion  as  practically  absurd  and 
impossible  to  be  realized  as  it  is  theoretically  false.  If  such 
a  virtue  as  this  imaginary  justice  could  exist,  it  would  only 
be  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  our  nobler  affections  and 
sympathies,  and  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  to  its  execution. 

If,  however,  we  look  upon  the  administration  of  justice  as 
a  protective  and  disciplinary  process  sustained  by  conscience, 
its  defects  and  irregularities,  so  far  as  they  indicate  no  over¬ 
looking  of  crime,  no  disregard  of  it,  are  of  little  account. 
Very  diverse  portions  of  pain  and  pleasure  enter  into  the 
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training  of  different  individuals  with  such  varying  opportu¬ 
nities  and  liabilities,  as  often  show  the  apparently  more  favor¬ 
able  position  hardly,  after  all,  to  be  chosen.  The  varieties  of 
suffering,  therefore,  which  come  to  us  in  a  penal  way  are 
scarcely  to  be  regretted,  provided  they  express  in  a  clear 
form  the  moral  quality  of  conduct,  and  thus  enter  as  healthy 
constituents  into  a  course  of  training.  Growth  is  not  so 
delicate  a  process  that  a  large  variety  of  circumstances  may 
not  contribute  to  it,  many  minor  conditions  be  overlooked  by 
it,  many  unexpected  compensations  be  developed  through  it. 
The  granite  foundations,  then,  of  government,  of  justice,  rest 
on  conscience,  yet  foundations  not  so  immovable  that  they 
cannot  be  shaped  to  the  superstructure,  broadened  and  con¬ 
tracted  as  the  exigencies  of  the  entire  plan  require. 

Justice  applies  only  to  a  portion  of  the  acts  that  are  right¬ 
eous  ;  namely,  those  which  pertain  to  the  enforcement  of 
law.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  pliant  than  righteousness, 
being  in  its  true  form  a  phase  of  righteousness.  Regarded 
as  a  simple  impulse  to  execute  righteous  law,  it  must  submit 
to  correction  and  guidance,  like  every  other  impulse.  Right¬ 
eousness  is  an  aspect  of  conduct  most  flexible,  since  it  faith¬ 
fully  considers  and  suffers  itself  to  be  affected  by  every  variety 
of  circumstances  and  change  of  relation.  To  put  out  the 
eyes  of  justice,  and  fill  its  mouth  with  a  stubborn  clamor  for 
blood,  as  for  a  debt  incurred  and  impossible  to  bo  cancelled, 
is  to  divorce  it  from  righteousness,  in  wedlock  with  which 
alone  has  it  any  authority. 

A  second  external  relation  affected  by  conscience  is  that 
to  God.  It  is  his  and  our  moral  nature  which  is  the  ground 
of  our  intimate  connection  with  God  and  our  peculiar  duties 
to  him.  It  is  this  that  lays  deep  in  our  very  constitution 
a  sense  of  the  obedience  which  we  owe  to  his  law,  and 
makes  the  accusation  of  guilt  before  him  so  appalling  to  us, 
an  attitude  so  dread,  so  disastrous,  beyond  all  compare  of 
calamity.  It  is  thus  that  the  judgment  rendered  of  God 
against  us  makes  provision  in  our  condemned  hearts  for  its 
own  fearful  execution,  becomes  by  its  moral  power  like  a 
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barbed  and  poisoned  arrow  rankling  in  the  soul,  piercing 
more  deeply  with  every  remorseful  throe  in  our  effort  to 
escape,  —  with  every  burst  of  impatience  in  the  sullen  strug¬ 
gle  of  endurance.  The  sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  without 
tliis  hold  on  the  conscience,  without  this  ultimate  appeal 
taken  in  the  very  soul  against  the  soul,  would  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  a  simple  series  of  physical  disasters,  pitiful,  but 
not  dreadful ;  miserable,  but  not  execrable. 

So  also  the  moral  nature  of  God,  his  holiness,  is  the 
ground  of  worship.  Power,  knowledge,  wholeness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  attributes  may  evoke  admiration,  but  nothing  save  a 
still  higher  wholeness,  save  holiness,  can  call  forth  worship. 
It  is  tlic  moral  nature  which  gives  character  that  absolute 
excellence,  to  which  it  is  our  highest  duty,  and  most  expres¬ 
sive  of  our  worth,  to  bow  the  head  in  adoration.  Wonder 
is  displaced  by  love,  admiration  changes  into  adoration, 
reverence  into  worship,  as  the  eye,  passing  beyond  the  attri¬ 
butes,  rests  on  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Conscience  also  is  a  chief  means  of  revealing  God  to  us. 
Skill,  contrivance,  adaptation,  might  show  themselves  in  his 
works  ;  intellect  might  answer  to  intellect,  but  the  weightier 
aims,  methods,  and  discipline  of  his  moral  government  would 
be  hidden  from  us  but  for  conscience.  Sinai  would  have  no 
thunder  tone,  and  Calvary  no  still  voice  to  move  forever,  like 
the  breath  of  heaven,  on  the  depths  of  the  spirit.  The  deep 
and  the  gentle  surges  of  the  soul  would  fall  to  sleep,  the 
whole  nature  be  choked  and  shallowed  by  slimy  and  sensuous 
deposit.  The  voice  of  heaven  is  gathered  and  echoed  in  the 
chambers  of  conscience,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  ear  open¬ 
ing  outward  and  sending  inward  the  sharp  command  and 
cheering  approval. 

Conscience  is  the  power  which  enables  us  to  apprehend 
the  holiness  of  God ;  to  hold  any  doctrine,  to  entertain  any 
belief  concerning  his  character,  decrees,  actions,  that  violates 
our  sense  of  right,  is  as  wrong  as  to  suppose  that  we  under¬ 
stand  his  methods  and  government  when  they  present  them¬ 
selves  to  us  as  unwise  and  irrational.  Human  reason  enables 
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US  to  compreliend  the  rationality  of  divine  action,  conscience 
its  righteousness.  When  his  conduct  seems  to  us  unreason¬ 
able  or  his  judgments  unjust,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  instruments  of  our  vision  are  imperfect,  that  we 
have  not  brouglit  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  telescope  to  a 
perfect  focus,  and  hence  the  obscurity  and  contradiction. 
To  say  this  is  God’s  way,  while  the  traces  of  folly  or  of  wrong 
remain  in  it,  is  to  check  inquiry  and  mar  truth ;  is  to  excul¬ 
pate  God  by  the  plea  of  omnipotence ;  is  to  suj)pose  it  among 
the  immunities  of  Deity  to  be  j)ermitted  to  do  less  well  than 
man ;  is  to  sanctify  tyranny  by  its  grandeur  and  power,  or  to 
atone  for  the  laxity  of  justice  by  the  generous  prodigality  of 
grace.  Conscience  is  the  only  glass  in  which  God’s  moral 
character  and  government  can  be  mirrored  ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  this  is  brought  to  a  perfect  surface  and  complete 
reflection  will  all  his  ways  be  found  fit  and  proportionate. 
Divine  wisdom  and  law  wdll  reveal  themselves  in  the  soul 
according  as  it  holds  to  the  heavens  a  pure  and  unsullied 
conscience. 

The  moral  nature  of  God  is  also  the  condition  of  our  faith 
and  love.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  integrity  that  there  is 
in  it  an  implied  pledge  and  promise  of  what  will  under  all 
variety  of  circumstances  be  done.  Physical  forces  hold  in 
themselves,  as  causes,  future  results.  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  anticipate  these  effects,  to  read  them  in  the  agents  now  at 
work,  we  call  our  conclusions  our  belief.  When,  however, 
the  ground  of  our  judgment  is  not  physical  facts,  but  charac¬ 
ter,  the  trust-worthiness  of  an  individual,  we  call  the  feeling 
of  repose,  faith.  Faith,  then,  is  an  adjunct  of  our  moral 
nature.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  God  on  which  faith  rests ; 
the  soundness  of  his  moral  health,  on  which  he  would  have^ 
us  pillow  our  spiritual  hopes.  Thus  it  is  that  faith  is  ante¬ 
cedent  to  love,  to  every  perfect  form  of  moral  feeling,  since 
it  implies  always  the  recognition  of  integrity,  of  that  sound, 
moral  life  which  is  afterward  ready  to  give  complete  and 
sympathetic  play  to  every  affection.  Faith  is  the  key-note 
of  that  harmony  in  which  all  pure  spirits  unite- 
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We  only  wish  further  to  point  out  the  connection  of  con¬ 
science  with  science  and  philosophy.  There  is  a  scientific 
spirit  which,  having  made  great  conquests  in  the  physical 
world,  overlooks  the  impassable  gulf  which  separates  this 
from  the  strictly  intellectual  region,  and  expects,  by  kindred 
research,  by  investigation  of  the  instruments  and  adjuncts  of 
mind,  of  brain,  nerve,  and  cranium,  of  organic  development, 
to  reach  equally  important  and  reliable  results  in  philosophy. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  comparative  anatomy  or  natural 
history  to  determine  man’s  rank  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
scalpel,  however  skilfully  plied,  can  neither  lay  open  or 
approximate  mental  action ;  it  is  not  in  physiology  to  settle 
the  problems  of  ethics  and  religion.  It  is  a  small  step 
toward  determining  his  true  rank  to  classify  man  by  physical 
characteristics  in  the  genus  bi-mana.  In  the  lower  kingdom 
of  organic  life  he  may  fall  there,  but  in  the  higher  kingdom 
of  spiritual  powers  he  may  rank  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

The  problems  of  mind  can  only  be  settled  within  their 
own  province,  in  the  metaphysical  region  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  he  is  both  blind  and  impotent  who  strives  either 
to  find  or  solve  them  elsewhere.  They  can  no  more  be  felt 
on  the  head,  searched  out  in  the  physical  framework,  seen 
in  the  brain,  laid  open  with  nice  dissection,  picked  up  with 
delicate  nippers,  traced  in  embryonic  growth,  or  discovered 
in  the  stages  of  organic  progress,  than  can  be  thus  treated 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 

We  might  as  well  say  that  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet, 
or  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  a  question  of  physical  formation 
and  scientific  classification,  as  that  the  rank  of  man  is  tlms 
to  be  assigned  him.  In  claiming  the  heirship  of  faith,  we 
simply  laugh  at  the  weapons  of  the  anatomical  room.  In 
this  regard,  it  matters  very  little  whether  we  “  have  ever  seen 
the  human  brain”  or  not,  as  in  it  is  to  be  found  neither  the 
mind,  nor  any  representation,  map,  or  feature  of  it.  Lot  the 
students  of  science  cut  away  diligently,  compare  men  and 
apes ;  it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  kith  of  the  body  and  its 
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relations  as  a  physical  structure.  This  knowledge  we  appre¬ 
ciate  ;  but  let  them  not  fancy  that  herein  they  answer,  or 
even  reach,  the  questions  of  philosophy.  If  metaphysics  is 
an  obscure  and  uncertain  region,  so  much  the  worse  for  all  of 
us,  for  here,  and  here  only,  can  the  questions  most  intimate 
to  man  be  answered.  The  conceit  of  philosophy  may  be 
astonishing,  but  it  is  modesty  compared  with  the  conceit  of 
science,  which  grazing  the  field  of  facts  with  prone  face, 
neither  looking  inward  nor  upward,  yet  ventures  to  declare 
the  laws  and  mode  of  the  invisible  mind  and  the  infinite 
God.’ 

More  wisely  and  more  fatally  do  those  proceed  who,  like 
Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer,  strive  in  the  realm  of  mind  itself  to 
reduce  its  moral  phenomena  to  reflection  and  association,  to 
the  conscious  and  unconscious  results  of  purely  perceptive, 
intellectual  processes.  The  conscience,  with  its  direct,  indis¬ 
putable,  original  authority,  with  its  unique  and  weighty 
intuition,  with  its  control  and  modification  and  exaltation 
and  spiritualization  of  the  entire  intellectual  framework,  is 
thereby  lost.  It  can  serve  no  longer  as  the  nucleus  of  an 
wholly  new  character,  as  the  ground  of  a  position  in  classifi¬ 
cation  removed  by  a  heaven-wide  space  from  that  occupied 
by  every  animal  destitute  of  that  faculty.  Here  lies  the 
gulf  between  the  brute  and  man,  one  not  to  be  bridged  over 
or  gone  round  by  a  stroke  of  science,  an  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  arms,  of  facial  angles,  or  the  cubic  inches  of 
sand  that  can  be  poured  into  skull-cavities. 

If  the  possession  of  conscience,  with  the  power  and  rela¬ 
tions  now  assigned  it,  can  be  established  in  philosophy,  it 
affords  the  condition  of  a  new  and  nobler  being.  It  consti¬ 
tutes  a  difference  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality,  not  of 
degrees,  but  of  kind ;  cuts  man  off  from  the  highest  of 
sagacious  brutes,  and  unites  him  to  spiritual  beings,  those 
who  inhabit  the  realms  of  duty  and  worship. 

The  intellect  is  simply  instrumental,  a  noble  instrument 
truly,  yet  working  for  earthly  purposes,  and  giving  no  sure 
promise  of  anything  beyond  them.  The  conscience  is  not 
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instrumental,  it  lays  an  absolute  and  unqualified  law  on  the 
soul,  not  based  on  present  and  transient  conditions,  not  a 
mere  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  with  a  scope  and 
stretch  like  that  of  eternity.  Is  it  strange  that  that  which  is 
the  central  power  of  our  spiritual  constitution  should  afford 
the  best  argument  for  immortality  ?  The  moral  kingdom  is 
here  and  now  incomplete,  chaotic  ;  hence  tlie  undeniable 
inference  that  we  wait  another,  a  moral  creation.  Nor  is  the 
argument  less  weighty,  that  the  law  of  conscience  is  not 
fitted  as  instinct  or  interest  for  the  brief  circle  of  this  life, 
but  demands  longer  periods  to  bring  round  its  results.  It 
works  with  an  authority  and  scope  of  method  that  would  be 
both  fatal  and  ridiculous  if  it  contemplated  only  a  few  dozen 
of  years.  What  sublimity  of  folly  in  the  attitude  of  every 
martyr,  if  the  law  which  compels  death  has  in  it  no  promise 
of  life,  if  it  simply  supplies  the  soul  with  one  mighty  purpose 
wherewith  to  dash  itself  on  annihilation,  and  have  an  eternal 
end !  What  an  absurdity,  a  law  whose  very  victory  is  ex¬ 
tinction  ;  which  fortifies  the  mind  with  the  sense  of  immuta¬ 
ble  necessity,  of  God-like  obedience,  only  thereby  to  thrust 
it  the  sooner  into  nonentity.  This  is  to  suppose  that  the 
breath  of  holy  and  devout  impulse,  which  fans  the  soul  as 
from  the  presence  of  God,  is  here  only  to  wreck  it  the  more 
quickly  on  the  rocks  of  time. 

While  the  intuition  of  right  is  by  no  means  the  only  point 
at  which  insight  is  claimed  for  the  mind,  it  nevertheless  is 
more  influential  and  central  in  determining  the  nature  and 
assigning  the  rank  of  man  than  any  other  original  idea.  Of 
the  remaining  intuitions,  some  do  but  complete  and  make 
rational  our  perceptive  processes :  Such  are  those  of  exist¬ 
ence,  number,  space,  time.  Others  aeeompany  and  give  play 
to  this  intuition  of  right :  Such  are  liberty  and  the  infinite. 
Without  the  perception  of  right,  all  our  higher  intuitions 
would  have  no  power  radically  to  modify  our  constitution,  or 
make  of  us  new  creatures  with  new  objects  and  characters. 
Without  the  law  of  right,  liberty  would  be  aimless  and  worth¬ 
less,  the  perception  of  beauty  have  no  purifying  influence, 
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the  knowledge  of  God  no  redemptive  power.  Conscience, 
then,  we  say,  is  the  central  feature  of  philosophy,  and  the 
grand  spiritual  attribute  of  man.  To  assault  this  faculty 
from  the  physical  world  is  absurd ;  to  confound  its  percep¬ 
tive  with  the  reflective  processes,  its  authority  with  the  blind, 
irrational  influence  of  association,  the  most  grievous  of  philo- 
sophical  mistakes,  the  most  perverse  of  moral  errors.  All 
our  faculties,  thereby,  like  those  of  the  brute,  sink  into  sim¬ 
ple  instruments  wherewith  we  provide  our  pleasures.  The 
only  difference  is  in  the  breadth  of  forecast,  the  diversity  of 
resources,  the  variety  of  choices.  Love  no  longer  casts  out 
fear,  but  sinks  as  a  motive  to  a  level  with  it.  As  it  is  equally 
just  to  save  a  dollar  and  to  make  one,  so  it  becomes  alike 
noble  to  shun  the  suffering  of  punishment,  and  to  gain  the 
pleasure  of  virtue.  All  that  manhood  requires  is  to  keep  the 
intellectual  scales  adjusted  and  dusted,  weighing  to  a  grain 
of  happiness  the  pleasures  of  appetite,  passion,  and  affection, 
of  body  and  of  soul,  of  conviction  and  of  delusion,  of  love 
and  revenge,  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and,  footing  the 
columns  and  finding  remainders,  to  make  them  the  guides 
of  life,  till  the  fruits  of  some  new  experienee,  falling  into  the 
scale,  give  the  lie  to  past  calculations. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  boastful  mechanism  of  rational 
guidance  over  the  simple,  unerring  instinct  of  the  beaver, 
would  seem  to  be  in  self-consciousness,  yet  a  conseiousness 
forever  vexed  with  the  labor,  perplexity,  and  futility  of  its 
reasonings  ;  a  sensorium  habitually  pained  by  the  processes 
that  bring  it  into  play,  yet  more  often  leave  it  baffled  and 
disappointed. 

Such  is  the  nature,  the  internal  and  external  relations  of 
conscience ;  we  have  only  to  speak  further  of  its  office  and 
method  of  cultivation.  Beginning  with  that  which  is  most 
obvious,  yet,  perhaps,  less  intimate  and  essential  to  the  very 
faeulty  itself  than  those  which  remain,  we  mention  guidance 
as  its  first  office.  Conscienee  does  not  take  the  place  of 
wisdom,  does  not  limit  or  render  unneedful  the  fullest  play 
of  all  intellectual  faculties.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  makes 
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thorough  and  sincere  inquiry  obligatory,  as  also  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  thus  puts  the  processes  and  results  of  investigation 
under  profounder  motives  and  weightier  sanctions. 

Conscience  neither  renders  wisdom  superfluous  nor  is 
itself  rendered  superfluous  by  it.  It  is  essential  to  wisdom, 
since  it  quickens  thought,  makes  it  a  duty,  and  lends  author¬ 
ity  to  its  judgments.  Thought  is  essential  to  conscience,  as 
it  does  not  discuss  the  quality  of  right  in  the  dark,  but  in  the 
liglit,  in  action  unfolded  in  all  its  relations  and  bearings. 
The  perceptions  of  conscience  and  the  results  of  reflection 
more  and  more  perfectly  blend  as  the  healthy  mind  grows  in 
strength ;  and  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  action  become  as 
closely  united  in  the  spii'itual  life  as  light  and  heat  in  the 
sun’s  rays. 

Yet  conscience  as  a  guide  is  not  restricted  in  its  penetra¬ 
tive  power  to  the  simple  processes  of  reflection.  Actions 
reveal  their  character  to  this  faculty  beyond  the  power  of  the 
mind  distinctly  to  trace  their  consequences.  The  moral 
feelings,  the  affections,  serve  as  delicate  tests  of  the  moral 
quality  of  courses  of  conduct.  While  we  cannot  see  by  our 
emotions,  we  can  by  means  of  them.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
echo  and  response  of  the  affections  to  the  qualities  of  an  act 
which  often  constitutes  a  safe  test  of  its  character.  The  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  likened  to  the  mirror  by  which  light  is  thrown 
on  the  object  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  enabling  the 
eye  to  penetrate  it  more  deeply,  and  see  what  is  in  it  more 
perfectly.  The  moral  emotions  light  up  the  mind,  and  enable 
it,  with  less  difficulty  and  more  certainty,  with  an  instinc¬ 
tive  sympathy,  to  discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions. 
Conscience,  therefore,  is  a  more  correct  guide  than  simple 
wisdom  can  be,  though  dependent  upon  the  reflective  facul¬ 
ties  for  all  its  steps  of  investigation. 

The  second  office  of  conscience  is  to  confer  a  high  and 
peculiar  pleasure,  even  that  pleasure  which  is  the  chief 
reward  of  holiness,  which  is  the  full  compensation  for  all 
that  has  been  or  can  be  endured  in  the  pursuit  of  right. 
Without  this  moral  faculty,  we  can  have  no  transcendent 
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reward.  Prudence  will  bring  a  prudential  return,  wisdom, 
the  consciousness  of  skill,  but  only  right,  the  sense  of  integ¬ 
rity,  of  moral  soundness,  of  complete  manhood.  Sink  the 
moral  nature  to  an  inquiry  after  the  useful,  after  happiness, 
though  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense,  and  you  can,  as  the 
result  of  the  establishment  and  observance  of  the  wisest 
precepts,  only  congratulate  yourself  on  your  sagacity.  If 
there  has  been  no  transcendent  law,  then  there  has  been  no 
high-toned  obedience.  If  there  has  been  no  voice  like  the 
voice  of  God  urging  you  on,  then  there  has  been  no  heavenly 
virtue.  The  merit  must  correspond  with,  cannot  in  character 
surpass,  the  tone  and  authority  of  the  faculty  whose  behests 
are  obeyed.  As  wisdom  is  only  means  to  the  end  of  good,  it 
can  bring  no  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  success. 

The  most  central  and  essential  office  of  conscience  is  to 
construct,  to  constitute  character.  Without  authoritative 
law,  there  can  be  neither  obedience  nor  disobedience,  sin  nor 
holiness.  The  trial  and  development  of  charaeter  ean  only 
be  instituted  at  this  point.  Some  command  somewhere  must 
spring  up  to  call  the  choice  into  action,  and  compel  the 
determination  of  the  man,  freely  and  understandingly,  in 
what  we  term  character.  The  prohibition  of  an  apple  may 
be  sufficient,  but  some  injunction  at  some  point  must  be  found 
to  reveal  the  soul  to  itself,  and  show  what  it  will  do.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  such  law  without  conscience.  There  may 
be  commands  with  threats,  but  these  can  offer  no  other  than 
prudential  considerations  till  they  secure  a  hold  on  the  mind 
through  the  conscience,  grapple  it  with  moral  force,  and  put 
distinctly  before  it  in  the  simple,  profound,  and  unmistakable 
meaning  of  the  words,  the  question  of  obedience  or  disobedi¬ 
ence,  right  or  wrong. 

And  herein,  we  think,  we  see  that  the  accuracy,  the  absolute 
correctness  of  conscience  as  a  guide,  is  a  point,  not  only  not 
to  be  insisted  on,  but  one  of  no  great  intrinsic  moment.  If 
conscience  is  a  mere  means,  like  knowledge,  of  reaching  ends, 
then,  so  far  as  I  am  misdirected  by  it,  the  mistake  is  calami¬ 
tous  and  without  compensation ;  but  if  it  is  the  primary  office 
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of  conscience  to  give  a  law  to  all  my  faculties,  to  put  them 
in  the  compact  embrace  of  character,  and  under  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  moral  personality,  then  the  precision  and  accuracy 
of  each  step  are  of  little  moment.  If  my  sole  object  is  to 
get  wealth,  then  every  blunder  in  business  is  by  so  much  a 
pure  loss ;  if  it  is  an  equal,  a  superior  object  to  enlarge 
personal  power  and  develop  character,  then  my  errors  may 
be  as  fruitful  to  me  as  my  best  judgments,  and  the  end  of 
manhood  be  pursued  as  prosperously  amid  disappointments 
as  successes.  The  entire  accuracy  of  a  moral  judgment  is 
not  the  consideration  of  moment,  but  that  such  a  judgment 
has  been  made,  the  soul  been  put  under  its  authority  and  its 
discipline,  and  been  started  on  the  career  of  correction  and 
growth.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  either  possible  or 
desirable  that  a  faculty  perfect  in  its  judgments  should  be 
associated  with  faculties  imperfect  and  nascent.  The  eye 
even  cannot  see  to  purpose  till  it  has  been  taught  by  devel¬ 
oped  scientific  thought  how  and  what  to  see.  The  conscience 
cannot  discern  perfectly  the  qualities  of  actions  but  partially 
known.  Nor  does  the  soul  require,  nor  could  it  well  use,  a 
faculty  absolute  and  complete  in  its  guidance,  since,  between 
the  partial  defective  judgments  of  conscience  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate,  its  complete  decisions  lies  all  that  path  of  growth 
wliich  every  faculty  of  man’s  nature  requires.  That  the  mind 
should  be  put  under  obligation  so  to  unfold  actions  as  to 
make  its  moral  decisions  correct,  perfect,  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  it,  than  the  immediate  possession  of  an  accurate 
conclusion  without  the  growth  and  discipline  of  its  attainment. 
Look  at  literature,  look  at  life,  —  wherein  lies  its  dramatic 
power,  its  liabilities,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  convergence  of 
motives,  but  in  the  moral  forces  everywhere  at  work,  requir¬ 
ing  skilful,  adroit,  faithful  handling  ?  Life  is  not  a  primary 
school  under  the  simple  rigor  of  plain  law,  following  by  rote 
the  rule  of  virtue,  but  lays  upon  its  pupils  the  further  claim 
of  honesty  and  thoroughness  in  their  every  step  of  reasoning, 
of  responsibility  and  growth  in  the  exposition  of  the  very  law 
itself,  thus  making  the  response  to  duty  intelligent  and 
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spontaneous.  This  is  the  great  office  of  conscience.  It  puts 
man  upon  proof,  and  gives  him  the  possibility  of  character, 
of  moral  manhood.  It  tests  him  by  the  presence  of  a  com¬ 
mand,  uncovers  sin  and  defect,  pursues  liim  momentarily 
with  the  sense  of  duty,  compels  him  to  feel  the  need  of 
strength,  rewards  and  encourages  him  in  obedience,  gives 
play  and  firmness  to  the  will,  imposes  the  claim  of  faithful¬ 
ness  and  honesty,  supplies  the  conditions  of  growth,  and,  a 
schoolmaster,  leads  the  harrassed  and  fretted  soul  to  the 
bosom  of  Christ. 

The  means  of  cultivating  conscience  need  detain  us  but  a 
moment.  They  are  indirect.  All  those  inquiries  which 
reveal  the  results  of  action,  which  follow  out  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  influence,  and  trace  in  detail  the  consequences, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  conduct,  prepare  the  way  for  the  just 
decisions  of  conscience.  It  is  a  large  part  of  the  office  of 
ethics  to  establish  those  principles  which  enable  us  with 
rapidity  and  precision  to  determine  the  bearings  of  specific 
acts,  and  readily  assign  them  to  their  class.  All  intellectual 
discipline,  then,  and  more  especially  that  which  reveals  the 
relation  and  consequences  of  human  conduct,  is  disciplinary 
to  this  faculty. 

From  the  connection  of  the  affections  with  conscience,  we 
see  that  all  which  promotes  their  health  and  activity  will  aid 
its  judgments.  Perverted  feeling  is  sure  to  lead  to  unfair 
and  partial  statements  of  the  bearings  of  actions,  and  thus  to 
an  unsound  estimate  of  their  moral  quality.  Those  affec¬ 
tions  which  make  us  alive  to  the  interests  of  others,  truly 
sympathetic,  at  one  with  every  just  and  generous  impulse,  so 
direct  and  quicken  the  intellectual  eye,  as  to  enable  it  to 
discover  readily  and  certainly  the  significant  features  in  the 
solution  of  moral  problems. 

The  chief  discipline  of  conscience,  however,  is  its  constant 
use  in  connection  with  those  perfect  precepts  wherewith  the 
word  of  God  guides  and  stimulates  it.  Thereby  the  faculties 
instrumentally  necessary  to  it  are  trained,  the  heart  purified 
and  made  to  transmit  clear  light,  and  the  will  strengthened 
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to  bring  into  easy  and  habitual  use  the  powers  in  their  moral 
action.  The  conscience  is  the  centre  of  the  soul  and  grows 
with  it.  No  part  of  our  nature  can  be  impaired  without 
throwing  weakness  in  on  this  seat  of  life ;  no  part  find  devel¬ 
opment  under  its  own  law  without  furnishing  strength  and 
light.  It  belongs  to  secondary  powers  and  faculties  to  suffer 
detached  training ;  the  conscience  is  cultivated  by  all  that 
develops  the  soul ;  it  has  an  interest  and  a  part  in  the  entire 
circle  of  growth  and  discipline. 

Such  are  some  of  the  connections  of  conscience  —  of  that 
second,  that  inner,  higher  knowing,  which  rises  above  the 
plane  of  sense,  opens  to  us  the  spiritual  world  in  the  great 
law  of  its  life,  and  makes  us  a  part  thereof  by  putting  us 
under  the  same  bonds  of  duty,  partners  of  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  with  the  sons  of  God,  able  like  them  to  obey,  love, 
and  worship. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

BIBLICAL  NOTES. 

BY  H.  B.  HACKETT,  D.D.,  PKOFESSOK  IN  NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

1.  Situation  of  Haran. 

A  CONTROVERSY  has  recently  sprung  up  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
patriarchal  Ilaran,  which  is  not  without  Interest  to  students  of  the  Bible. 
It  seems  that  there  is  a  Haran  el-Arwainad,  a  little  village  about  four 
hours  east  of  Damascus,  on  the  border  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada 
(Abana)  flows.  Dr.  Beke,  an  English  scholar  and  traveller,  in  his 
“  Origines  Biblicae”  (published  in  1834),  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  scrip¬ 
ture  Haran  was  not  in  Mesopotamia  as  generally  supposed,  but  must  have 
been  near  Damascus.  He  now  maintains,  since  the  unexpected  discovery 
of  this  Haran  between  “  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,”  that  it 
must  be  the  Identical  Haran  (or  Charran)  of  the  Bible  in  Aram-Naharlm, 
i.e.,  Aram  of  the  two  rivers  (as  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  Mesopotamia, 
Gen.  xxiv.  10;  Deut.  xxiii.  4).  In  1801  Dr.  Beke  made  a  journey  to 
Palestine,  chiefly  in  order  to  examine  this  question  on  the  ground.  The 
argument  on  which  he  mainly  relies,  or  at  least  the  one  that  is  likely  to 
impress  the  reader  most,  is  the  fact  that  Laban  in  his  pursuit  of  Jacob 
appears  to  have  travelled  from  Haran  to  Gilead  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
in  seven  days  (Gen.  xxxi.  23),  whereas  the  actual  distance  of  Haran  from 
Gilead  is  about  three  hundred  geographical  miles,  and  would  make  in 
that  country  an  ordinary  journey  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  An  Arab 
tribe  on  its  ordinary  migrations  moves  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
and  a  caravan,  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  miles  a  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Dr.  Beke  himself  went  over  the 
ground,  step  by  step,  between  Haran  el-Arwamad  and  Gilead,  and  found 
the  time  to  be  five  days,  which  proves  to  be  very  nearly  the  time  that  Laban 
was  on  the  way  before  he  overtook  Jacob  in  Gilead. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  rapidity  of  Laban’s  pursuit  from  Haran  is 
not  a  slight  difficulty,  and  requires  for  its  removal  various  suppositions 
which  the  scripture  text  may  allow,  but  does  not  directly  suggest.  First, 
we  may  assume  that  Laban,  taking  with  him  only  some  of  his  sons  or 
other  near  kindred  (“his  brothers,”  see  Gen.  xxxi.  23),  was  unencumbered 
with  baggage  or  women  and  children,  and  hence  moved  with  all  the 
celerity  of  which  Eastern  travelling  allows.  One  party  was  fleeing  and 
the  other  pursuing.  The  chase  was  a  close  one,  as  all  the  language  indi¬ 
cates.  Jacob  complains  that  Laban  had  “  followed  hotly  ”  after  him.  The 
swift  dromedaries  would  be  brought  into  requisition,  if  the  ordinary  camels 
were  not  swift  enough.  The  speed  of  these  animals  is  such,  says  Sir  Henry 
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Rawlinson  (who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  East),  that  they  “consume  but 
eight  days  in  crossing  the  desert  from  Damascus  to  Baghdad,  a  distance 
of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.”  He  thinks  it  unquestionable  that  Laban 
could  have  “  travelled  the  entire  distance  from  Haran  to  Gilead  in  seven 
days”  (Athenaeum,  April  19,  1862).  For  examples  of  the  capacity  of 
such  camels  for  making  long  and  rapid  journeys,  see  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  Vol.  vi.  p.  191. 

Secondly,  the  expression  (which  is  entirely  correct  for  the  Hebrew)  that 
Laban’s  journey  before  coming  up  with  Jacob  was  a  “  seven  days’  jour¬ 
ney,”  is  indefinite,  and  may  include  eight  or  nine  days  as  well  as  seven. 
“  Seven,”  as  Gesenius  states,  is  a  round  number,  and  stands  in  the 
Hebrew  for  any  number  less  than  ten.”  A  week’s  time  in  this  wider 
sense,  would  bring  the  distance  still  more  easily  within  an  expeditious 
traveller’s  reach. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  possibility  of  Laban’s  making  such 
a  journey  in  such  time,  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Jacob  would  seem  to 
be  still  greater,  since,  accompanied  as  he  was  with  Hocks  and  herds,  and 
women  and  children,  he  must  have  travelled  much  more  slowly.  It  may 
be  replied  to  this  statement,  that  the  narrative,  on  closer  examination,  does 
not  restrict  us  to  the  three  days  which  ptissed  before  Laban  became  aware 
of  Jacob’s  departure,  added  to  the  seven  days  which  passed  before  he 
overtook  Jacob  in  Gilead.  It  is  very  possible  that  Laban,  on  hearing  so 
suddenly  that  Jacob  had  fled,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  follow  at  once,  but 
had  preparations  to  make  jvhlch  would  consume  three  or  four  days  more  ; 
so  as  in  reality  to  give  Jacob  the  advantage  of  five  or  six  days  before  he 
finally  started  in  pursuit.  It  is  altogether  probable,  too,  that  the  wary 
Jacob  adopted  measures  before  setting  out  which  would  greatly  accelerate 
his  flight  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  20).  Mr.  Porter,  who  is  so  familiar  with  Eastern 
life,  has  drawn  out  this  suggestion  in  a  fonn  that  appeal’s  not  unreasonable. 
Jacob  could  quickly  move  his  flocks  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  send  them  across  the  river,  without  exciting  suspicion,  since  then,  as 
now,  the  flocks  of  the  great  proprietors  roamed  over  a  wide  region  (Gen. 
xxxi.  1-3).  In  like  manner,  before  starting  himself,  he  could  have  sent 
his  wives  and  children  across  the  river,  and  hurried  them  forward  with  all 
the  despatch  which  at  this  day  characterizes  the  Arab  tribes  fleeing  before 
an  enemy  (vs.  17-18).  All  this  might  take  place  before  Laban  was  aware 
of  Jacob’s  purpose  ;  and  they  were  then  at  least  three  days  distant  from 
each  other  (vs.  19-22).  Th  ■  intervening  region  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Gilead,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  a  vast  plain,  with 
only  one  ridge  of  hills  ;  and  thus  Jacob  could  now  “  march  forward  straight 
as  an  arrow.”  If,  as  supposed,  his  flock  and  family  were  already  in 
advance,  he  could  travel  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  at  a  very  rapid 
pace.  “  Now  I  maintain,”  says  this  writer,  “  that  any  of  the  tribes  of  the 
desert  would  at  this  moment ,  under  similar  circumstances,  accomplish  the 
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distance  in  ten  days,  which  is  the  shortest  period  we  can,  according  to  the 
scripture  account,  assign  to  the  journey  (vs.  22,  23).  We  must  not  judge 
of  the  capabilities  of  Arab  women  and  children,  flocks  and  herds,  according 
to  our  Western  ideas  and  experience”  (See  Athenaeum,  May  22,  1862). 

Dr.  Beke’s  other  incidental  confirmations  of  his  theory  are  less  impor¬ 
tant.  It  is  urged  that  unless  Abrahr'u  was  living  near  Damascus,  he 
could  not  have  had  a  servant  in  his  household  who  was  called  “  Eliezer  of 
Damascus”  (Gen.  xv.  2).  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  servant  himself 
may  possibly  have  been  born  there,  and  have  wandered  to  the  farther 
East  before  Abraham’s  migration ;  or  more  probably,  may  have  sprung 
from  a  family  that  belonged  originally  to  Damascus.*  Mr.  Porter  illus¬ 
trates  this  latter  Import  of  the  expression  from  his  own  experience :  “  I 
knew  well  in  Damascus  two  men,  one  called  Ibrahim  el-Halehy,  ‘  Abraham 
of  Aleppo’;  and  the  other  Elias  el-Akka,  ‘  Elias  of  Akka,’  neither  of  whom 
had  ever  been  in  the  town  whose  name  he  bore.  Their  ancestors  had 
come  from  those  towns  ;  and  that  is  all  such  expressions  usually  imply  in 
the  East,  in  Arabic  as  in  Hebrew”  (Athenaeum,  Dec.  7,  1861). 

The  coincidence  of  the  name  proves  nothing  as  to  the  identification  in 
question.  The  name  (if  it  be  Arabic)  means  “  arid,  scoirhed,”  and  refers 
no  doubt  to  the  Syrian  Haran,  as  being  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the 
desert.  The  affix  ArwamM,  i.e.  “  columns,”  comes  from  five  Ionic  pillars, 
forty  feet  high,  which  appear  among  the  mud  houses  of  the  village  (see 
Porter’s  Hand-book,  ii.  p.  497). 

Again,  the  inference  from  Acts  vii.  that  Stephen  opposes  Charran  to 
Mesopotamia  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  Charran  lay  outside  the 
latter,  is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least ;  for  he  may  mean  equally  as  well 
that  Abraham  was  called  twice  in  Mesopotamia,  i.e.  not  only  in  the  part 
of  that  province  where  Charran  was  known  to  be,  but  still  earlier  in  the 
more  northern  part  of  it,  known  as  “  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,”  the  origi¬ 
nal  home  and  seat  of  the  Abrahamic  race.  Not  only  so,  but  the  latter 
must  be  Stephen’s  meaning,  unless  he  dlflered  from  the  Jews  of  his  time, 
since  both  Plillo  and  Josephus  relate  that  Abraham  was  calle<l  thus  twice 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  kindred,  and  in  this  view  they  followed 
the  manifest  implication  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  see  from  Gen.  xv.  7 
and  Neh.  ix.  7  (compare  Gen.  xli.  1-4). 

Dr.  Beke  found  “  flocks  and  sheep,  and  maidens  drawing  water  at 
Haran  -el-Arwamad,  and  felt  that  he  saw  the  scripture  scene  of  Jacob’s 
arrival,  and  of  the  presence  of  Rachel  with  “  her  father’s  sheep  which  she 
kept  ”  re-enacted  before  his  eyes.  But  this  is  an  occurrence  so  common 
in  Eastern  villages  at  the  present  day,  especially  along  the  skirts  of  the 
desert,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  distinguish  one  place  from  another. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  traditional  opinion  entirely  outweigh  those 

1  The  “  born  in  my  house  ”  of  the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xv.  3)  mistranslates  the  Hebrew, 
which  means  only  that  Eliezer  belonged  to  Abraham’s  household. 
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aj^ainst  It.  (a.)  The  city  of  Nahor  or  Haran  (Gen.  xxiv.  10)  is  certainly  in 
Aram-Naharim,  i.e.  “  Syria  of  the  two  rivers”  (in  the  Auth.  Ver.,  Meso¬ 
potamia).  Tills  expression  occurs  also  in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  and  Judges  iii.  8, 
and  implies  a  historic  notoriety  which  answers  perfectly  to  the- Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  but  not  to  rivers  of  such  limited  local  importance  as  the  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  streams  of  Damascus,  (b.)  Aram  Dammesek  (the  “  Syria 
Damascena  ”  of  Pliny)  is  the  appellation  of  southern  Syria,  (see  2  Sam. 
viii.  6  and  Isa.  vii.  8),  and  is  a  different  region  from  Aram-Naharim,  where 
Haran  was.  (c.)  Jacob  in  going  to  Haran  went  to  “  the  land  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  East  ”  (Gen.  xxiv.  1),  which  is  not  appropriate  to  so  near  a  region 
as  that  of  Damascus,  and  one  almost  north  of  Palestine,  but  is  so  to  that 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  accordance  with  this,  Balaam,  who  came  from 
Aram-Naharim,  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  brought  “out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  East  ”  (Deut.  xxiii.  5;  Numb,  xxiii.  7).  (d.)  The  river  which 

Jacob  crossed  in  his  flight  from  Laban  is  termed  i.e.,  “  the  river,”  as 
the  Euphrates  is  so  often  termed  by  way  of  eminence  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Ex. 
xxiii.  33;  Josh.  xxiv.  3,4,  etc.),  (e.)  The  ancient  versions  (the  Targums, 
the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  Pentateuch)  actually  insert  Euphrates  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  21,  and  thus  show  how  familiar  the  authors  were  with  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  mode  of  designating  that  river,  (f.)  The  places  associated  with 
Haran,  as  Gozan,  Rezeph,  Eden  (2  Kings  xix.  12;  las.  xxxvi.  12)  and 
Canneh  (Ezek.  xxvii.  23)  point  to  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  seat 
of  this  entire  group  of  cities,  (g.)  Incidental  allusions  (as  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
4-8;  xxviii.  20,  21)  show  that  Haran  was  very  far  distant  from  Canaan, 
whereas  Damascus  is  upon  its  very  border.  So  too  Josephus  (Antt.  i.  16, 
§  1)  not  only  places  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  but  sets  forth  its  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  Canaan,  as  making  Eliezer’s  journey  thither  to  procure  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  formidable  and  tedious  in  the  highest  degree,  (h.)  The  living 
traditions  connect  Abraham’s  life  in  Haran  with  Mesopotamia,  and  not 
with  Damascus.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  visited  Haran,  says  that  the  people 
there  preserve  the  memory  of  the  patriarch’s  history  ;  they  tell  where  he 
encamped,  where  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  how  he  and  his  herds 
found  a  resting-place  at  Beroea,  now  Aleppo. 

2.  Glorious  View  from  Nebo. 

It  has  been  usually  thought  that  the  description  given  of  the  view  which 
Moses  had  from  Nebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah,  just  before  his  death,  was  one 
addressed  to  the  imagination  and  not  to  the  eye.  Some  of  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  may  have  been  seen,  it  is  said,  but  the  others  were  only  suggested. 
Dean  Stanley,  among  others,  has  placed  the  matter  in  this  light.  One 
reason  for  this  impression  has  been  that  no  summit  of  the  Moab  mountains, 
the  Abarira,  opposite  Jericho,  was  known  to  furnish  a  prospect  like  that 
rejiresented  as  visible  from  Nebo :  “  And  the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan  ;  and  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 
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Manasseh ;  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost  sea  (the  Mediterra¬ 
nean)  ;  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of 
palm  trees  unto  Zoar  ”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3).  Hitherto  but  few  travellers 
comparatively  have  gone  into  this  trans-Jordanic  region.  It  is  surprising 
how  little  we  have  known  from  actual  trial  of  the  possibility  of  seeing  with 
the  natural  eye  the  magnificent  panorama  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
seen,  in  his  survey  of  the  Promised  Land  from  Nebo.  But  this  question 
at  length  has  been  put  to  the  test.  Mr.  Tristram,  in  his  recent  explora¬ 
tion  of  a  part  of  the  Belka  (Land  of  Israel,  1851),  ascended  one  of  “the 
brows  there  overlooking  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  over  against  Jericho,” 
from  which  he  beheld  a  landscape  which  corresponds  remarkably  with  the 
biblical  representation. 

It  must  be  left  to  his  own  words  to  describe  the  scene :  “  The  brow 
cannot  be  less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  so  completely  does  it 
overlook  the  height  of  Hebron  and  of  central  Judea.  To  the  eastward,  as 
we  turned  round,  the  ridge  seemed  gently  to  slope  for  two  or  three  miles, 
when  a  few  small,  ruin-clad  ‘  tells  ’  or  hillocks  (Heshbon,  Main,  and  oth¬ 
ers)  broke  the  monotony  of  the  outline ;  and  then,  sweeping  forth,  rolled  in 
one  vast,  unbroken  expanse,  the  goodly  Belka  —  one  boundless  plain, 
stretching  far  into  Arabia,  till  lost  in  the  horizon  —  one  waving  ocean  of 
corn  and  grass.  Well  may  the  Arabs  boast,  ‘Thou  canst  not  find  a 
country  like  the  Belka.’  As  the  eye  turned  southwards  toward  the  line 
of  the  ridge  on  which  we  were  clustered,  the  peak  of  Jebel  Shihan  just 
stood  out  behind  Jebel  Attarus,  which  opened  to  reveal  to  us  the  situation 
of  Kerak,  though  not  its  walls.  Beyond  and  behind  these,  sharply  rose 
Mounts  Hor  and  Seir,  and  the  rosy  granite  peaks  of  Arabia  faded  away 
into  the  distance  toward  Akabah.  Still  turning  westward,  in  front  of  us, 
two  or  three  lines  of  terraces  reduced  the  height  of  the  plateau,  as  it  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  western  outline  of  which  we  could  trace  in 
its  full  extent,  from  Usdom  to  Feshkah.  It  lay  like  a  long  strip  of  molten 
metal,  with  the  sun  mirrored  on  its  surface,  waving  and  undulating  in  its 
further  edge,  unseen  in  its  eastern  limits,  as  though  poured  from  some  deep 
cavern  beneath  our  feet.  There,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  a  break 
in  the  ridge  and  a  green  spot  below  marked  Engedi,  the  nest  once  of  the 
Kenite,  now  of  the  wild  goat.  The  fortress  of  Masiula  and  jagged  Shukif 
rose  above  the  mountain-line,  but  still  far  below  us,  and  lower,  too,  than 
the  ridge  of  Hebron,  which  we  could  trace,  as  it  lifted  gradually  from  the 
southwest  as  far  as  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The  buildings  of  Jerusalem 
we  could  not  see,  though  all  the  familiar  points  in  the  neighborhood  were 
at  once  identified.  This  must  have  been  from  a  slight  haze  or  want  of 
power  in  our  glasses,  as  the  point  where  we  stood  is  certainly  visible  from 
the  roof  of  the  English  Church  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  with  the  church  at  its  top,  the  gap  in  the  hills  leading  up  from 
.Jericho,  and  the  rounded  heights  of  Benjamin  on  its  other  side.  Still 
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turning  northward,  the  eye  was  riveted  by  the  deep  Ghor,  with  the  rich 
green  islets  of  Ain  Sullan  and  Ain  Duk  —  bright  twins,  nestling,  as  it 
were,  under  the  wall  of  Quarantania  (the  traditionary  scene  of  Christ’s 
temptation).  There,  closer  still,  beneath  us,  had  Israel’s  last  camp  ex¬ 
tended  in  front  of  the  green  fringe  which  peeped  forth  from  under  the 
terraces,  our  tbrcground.  The  dark,  sinuous  bed  of  the  Jordan,  clearly 
de6ned  near  its  mouth,  was  soon  lost  in  dim  haze.  Then  looking  over 
it,  the  eye  rested  on  Gerizim’s  rounded  top ;  and,  further  still,  o|)ened  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  shoulder  of  Carmel,  or  some  other  intervening  height, 
just  showing  to  the  right  of  Gerizim  ;  while  the  faint  and  distant  bluish 
haze  beyond  it  told  us  that  there  was  the  sea,  the  utmost  sea.  It  seemed 
as  if  but  a  whiff  were  needed  to  brush  off  the  haze  and  reveal  it  clearly. 
Northward  again,  rose  the  distinct  outline  of  unmistakable  Tabor,  aided 
by  which  we  could  identify  Gilboa  and  Jebel  Duhy.  Snowy  Hermon’s 
top  was  mantled  with  cloud,  and  Lebanon’s  highest  range  must  have 
been  exactly  shut  behind  it ;  but  in  front,  due  north  of  us,  stretched  in 
long  line  the  dark  forests  of  Ajlun,  bold  and  undulating,  with  the  steep 
sides  of  mountains  here  and  there  whitened  by  cliffs,  terminating  in  Mount 
Gilead,  behind  Es-Salt.  To  the  northeast  the  vast  Ilauran  stretched 
beyond,  filling  in  the  horizon  line  to  the  Belka,  between  which  and  the 
(Bashan)  there  seems  to  be  no  natural  line  of  separation.  The  tall  range 
of  Jebel  Ilauran,  behind  Bozrah,  was  distinctly  visible.” 

Moses  died  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  as  the  historian  informs 
us,  and  though  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  this  that  the  patriarch’s 
“  eye  was  not  dim  ”  at  his  advanced  age,  it  is  striking  to  observe  that  he 
mentions  the  fact  immediately  after  describing  this  wide  scene  which 
Moses  had  compassed  with  his  natural  eye.  Thus,  as  it  were,  without 
thinking  of  it,  he  has  forestalled  an  objection  which  might  be  supposed  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  GERMAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

FROM  OUR  GERMAN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Beginnings  of  Reformatory  Movements  in  Spain,  under 
Charles  V.,  exhibited  from  Original  Documents  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Toledo.'  —  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  folio  volumes  of  original  docu- 

'  Franzisca  Hernandez  und  Frae  Franzisco  Ortiz  :  Aufange  reformatorischer 
Bewegun^en  in  Spanien  unter  Kaiser  Karl  V.  Aus  originalacten  des  Inquisi- 
tionstribunals  zu  Toledo  dargestellt.  Von  Dr.  Edward  Bohmer.  Leipzig :  H. 
Hassel ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1865.  Price,  2  thaler  20  sgr. 
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ments,  recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  especially  in 
Toledo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edward  Bbhmer  of  Halle ;  and  from 
these  he  has  drawn,  among  other  things,  the  materials  for  the  work  whose 
title  is  given  above.  We  have  ourselves  seen  several  of  the  volumes  in 
question,  and  can  testify  to  their  deeply  interesting  character.  Among 
other  documents  is  a  letter  addressed  by  a  “  heretic  ”  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  with  marginal  notes  in  the  king’s  own  hand- writing.  Franzisca 
Hernandez  and  Franzisco  Ortiz,  concerning  w’hose  life-relations  to  each 
other  and  treatment  by  the  Inquisition  Dr.  Bbhmer  gives  an  excellently 
written  account,  with  numerous  incidental  notices  of  other  matters,  giving 
evidence  of  as  much  learning  in  this  department  as  he  has  shown  in  so 
many  others,  were  respectively  a  female  mystic  and  a  Fi'anciscan  monk. 
The  former  seems  to  have  had  decided  Protestant  leanings,  and  exercised 
a  remarkable  evangelical  influence  on  all  who  came  into  closer  contact 
with  her.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  time, 
who  suffered  much  because  he  maintained  the  purity  of  Franzisca’s  char¬ 
acter  and  the  excellence  of  her  influence.  An  appendix  contains  numer¬ 
ous  beautiful  extracts  from  the  mystical  Abecedario  espiritual  of  Franzisco 
de  Osuna,  teacher  of  St.  Theresa,  and  a  disciple  of  Franzisca  Ilei-nandez. 

Lectures  and  Treatises  on  Historical  Sub.jects.‘  —  Dr.  Zeller, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Heidelberg,  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  The  treatises  contained  in  this  book  were 
published  originally  in  Sybel’s  “  Historische  Zeltschrift  ”  and  in  the 
“  Preussische  Jahrbiicher.”  The  subjects  discussed  are  the  following: 
The  Development  of  Monotheism  among  the  Greeks  ;  Pythagoras  and  the 
Traditions  about  him ;  Detence  of  Xanthippe ;  The  Influence  exerted  by 
the  Platonic  State  on  the  Mind  of  later  Generations;  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus ;  Wolff’s  Expulsion  from  Halle ;  the  Struggle  between  Pietism 
and  Philosophy;  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  as  Politician;  Friedrich  Schleier- 
macher;  Primitive  Christianity;  The  Tubingen  Historical  School;  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Christian  Baur  ;  Strauss  and  Renan.  We  have  seldom  taken  up  a 
German  book  which  we  have  read  with  greater  interest.  Dr.  Zeller  writes 
an  excellent  German  style  and  very  clearly.  We  do  not,  indeed,  agree  at 
all  with  the  views  he  advocates  and  describes,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
Christianity,  but  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability  and  clear¬ 
ness  with  w'hlch  they  are  set  forth.  Of  special  interest  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  Tubingen  school,  of  which  Zeller  is  a  distinguished  member. 
They  give  a  careful,  accurate,  and  popular  summary  of  the  principal 
results  arrived  at  by  Baur  and  his  several  pupils.  The  essay  in  defence 

1  Vortrage  und  Abhandlungen  geschichtlichen  Inhalts.  Von  Edward  Zeller. 
Leipzig:  Fues ;  London:  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1865.  Price, 
3  thaler. 
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of  Xanthippe  is  amusing  and  clever.  Dr.  Zeller  urges  in  her  defence,  that 
her  husband’s  peculiarities  were  of  such  a  nature  that  few  women  could 
fail  to  be  wroth  with  him ;  he  was  ugly  in  looks,  negligent  in  dress,  care¬ 
less  about  earnings,  and  not  particularly  affectionate,  as  his  behaviour  just 
before  death  shows. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  Connectedly 
Investigated.  Division  11. ;  Subdivision  2.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.*  —  This  is  part  of  a  work  that  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  size, 
and  which,  if  its  idea  be  realized,  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  plan  is  too  extensive  ever  to  be  fully 
carried  out.  The  individual  parts,  however,  hitherto  published,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  competent  judges  to  be  very  valuable  contributions  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  and  in  its  several 
sections.  The  leading  idea  of  the  work  is,  by  an  investigation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  characteristics  of  each  separate  writing,  to  establish  its  authenticity 
and  antifiuity,  and  to  show  it  to  form  a  necessary  link  in  the  whole  chain 
of  the  record  of  revelation.  One  fault  Dr.  Hofmann  is  exposed  to  tall  into 
—  that  of  too  great  subtllty ;  but  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  novel 
points  of  view  Avhich  he  opens  up,  and  the  suggestiveness  which  marks 
every  page.  This  and  his  other  works  ought  to  be  better  known  to  our 
theological  readers  than  they  are  ;  but  they  require  hard  study. 

Examination  of  the  Most  Important  Critical  Questions 

RAISED  AT  THE  PRESENT  TiME  RELATIVELY  TO  THE  FoURTH 
Gospel.* — This  little  work  is  a  German  tran'slation  of  part  of  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  publishc  I  in  French.  We  have  read  it 
through  and  can  fully  subscribe  to  what  Pi'ofessor  Riggenbach  of  Basle  says 
in  his  prefatory  introduction.  “  He  who  reads  the  present  portion  will 
desire  to  possess  the  entire  work.  What  we  have  here  is  a  fragment ;  but 
it  is  a  very  valuable  fragment.”  In  six  chapters  the  following  subjects  are 
discussed :  1 .  The  facts  confirmed ;  2.  Tlie  genuineness ,  3.  The  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  discourses;  4.  The  circumstances  of  composition;  5.  The 
preservation  of  the  text ;  6.  The  certainty  of  the  Gospel  history.  The 
treatment,  though  very  brief,  is  clear,  sober,  and  frequently  both  very 
novel  and  very  acute.  M.  Godet  tries  to  show  in  particular  that  a  main 
and  conscious  design  of  John  was  to  supplement  and  in  part  correct  the 

iDie  heilige  Schrift  dcs  neuen  Testaments  zusammenhangend  untersneht. 
2  Theil,  3  Abtheilung :  Dcr  Zweite  Brief  an  die  Corinther.  Von  Dr.  I.  Ch.  K. 
V.  Hofmann.  Nordlingen  :  Beck’sche  Buchhandlung ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co., 
Triibncr  and  Co.  1866.  Price,  .50  silbergroschen. 

■^Prufungder  wichtigsten  Kritischen  Streitfragen  unserer  Tage  iiber  das  vierte 
Evangelium.  Von.  F.  Godet.  Zurich:  Carl  Meyer;  London:  Asher  and  Co., 
Triibner  and  Co.  1866. 
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synoptics ;  the  latter  being  in  his  view  three  branches  of  one  traditional 
stem,  and  therefore  related  to  John  as  one  to  one,  and  not  as  three  to  one. 

System  of  Christian  Doctrine  for  Educated  Readers  of 
ALL  Ranks  and  Denominations.*  —  A  popular  system  of  theology 
from  the  strict  Lutheran  point  of  view.  It  is  divided  into  three  great 
sections  entitled:  1.  God  and  the  world  in  their  original  union;  2.  God 
and  the  world  in  their  antagonism  ;  3.  God  and  the  world  in  their  re-union. 
The  first  section  treats  of  God  prior  to  the  world ;  creation  as  a  free  act 
of  God  ;  the  world  as  God’s  creature ;  the  relation  of  God  to  the  created 
world  as  its  Creator  ;  the  mission  of  the  creature  in  its  state  of  innocence. 
The  second  section,  of  the  present  state  of  the  world  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
devil ;  the  doctrine  of  sin ;  the  doctrine  of  death  and  corruption ;  the  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  of  God  and  the  fallen  creature.  The  third  section,  of  the 
divine  preparations  for  re-union ;  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  real  centre  of 
the  re-union  of  God  with  the  fallen  world  ;  the  work  of  Christ ;  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Christian  church ;  the  equipment  of  the  church  by 
its  Head  with  divine  powers,  offices,  and  gifts ;  the  life  of  the  church  in 
its  members ;  the  complete  re-union  of  God  and  the  world  in  the  church 
triumphant. 

The  work  is  marked  by  one  great  defect, — it  is  too  exclusively  German; 
i.e.  the  author  writes  as  though  all  the  possible  forms  of  church  life  and 
developments  of  doctrine  had  been  exhausted  in  Germany  ;  America  and 
England  are  never  alluded  to.  Otherwise  the  compendium  is  a  useful 
one. 

Saint  Augustine’s  Speculative  Doctrine  of  God  the  Triune.* 
—  Professor  Gangauf  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  man  of  learning  and 
liberal  spirit ;  his  work  is  one  of  a  series  on  the  philosophy  and  theology 
of  St.  Augustine.  Tlie  present  treatise  was  suggested  by  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Professor  Thomasius,  of  Erlangen.  Its  design  is  to  supply  scientific 
evidence  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  Trinity  from  the  writings  of  St. 
Augustine,  in  opposition  to  the  unbelief  of  the  age,  with  its  pretendedly 
philosophical  objections  to  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  After  an 
introduction  on  the  general  character  of  St.  Augustine’s  treatise  De  Trini- 
tate  Dei,  he  discusses  his  subject  under  four  heads:  1.  The  existence  of 
God;  2.  The  nature  of  God ;  3.  Analogies  of  the  Trinity  in  the  creature  ; 
4.  The  divine  subject-objectification  (Subjectobjectivirung).  St.  Augus- 

*  Christliche  Glaubcnslehre  fiir  gebildete  Leser  aller  Stande  und  Bekcnntnisse. 
By  Dr.  Wangemann,  Inspector  of  Missions,  Berlin.  Berlin  :  Haupt  Vcrein  ; 
Ijondon  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1865. 

2  Des  Hciligen  Augustinus  speculative  Lehre  von  Gott  dem  Dreieinigen.  Von 
Theodor  Gangauf,  Professor  ot  Philosophy  at  the  Lyceum  of  Augsburg.  Augs¬ 
burg  :  B.  Schmid ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner  and  Co.  1866. 
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tine’s  works  will  ever  be  a  mine  of  thought  on  all  the  points  of  Christian 
theology  into  which  students  should  industriously  dig ;  and  every  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  better  knowledge  of  him,  whether  supplied  by  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  must  be  welcome ;  especially  when  they  furnish  the  materials 
for  forming  an  indeptmdent  judgment,  as  Professor  Gangaut’s  work  does, 
in  the  numerous  extracts  it  gives.  The  four  hundred  and  forty-eight 
pages  consist,  indeed,  —  and  we  commend  the  book  in  saying  so,  —  princi¬ 
pally  of  quotations.  Dr.  Gangauf  was  formerly,  and  probably  is  still,  an 
admirer  of  Gunther’s  philosophy,  one  of  the  recommendations  of  which  was 
that  it  was  condemned  at  Rome. 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine  During  the  Patristic  Period, 
from  325  till  787  a.d.^  —  Dr.  Schwane  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  we 
are  glad  to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  able  books  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians,  because  investigation  must  eventually  lead  to  light;  and  his 
Dogmengeschichte,  notwithstanding  its  Romish  coloring,  is  an  able  work. 
The  fii-st  volume,  treating  of  Christian  doctrine  during  the  Ante-Nicenc 
period,  was  noticed  with  considerable  praise  by  Protestant  Reviews  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  the  chief  fault  found  with  it  being  the  result  of 
the  author’s  ecclesiastical  position.  As  representing  in  the  best  way  what 
the  Romish  church  in  Gennany  is  doing  in  this  direction,  the  present  work 
Ls  worthy  of  attention.  The  present  volume  embraces  the  first  section, 
and  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  in  Greek  and  German,  with  an 
Explanation  of  the  more  diffieult  Passages,  and  an  Essay  on  Chap.  iii.  20.^ 
—  So  far  as  we  have  examined  Dr.  Matthias’s  Commentary,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  very  great  advance  on  previous  works.  The  translation 
where  new,  does  not  strike  us  as  happy.  Take  as  a  sample  chap.  i.  4, 
where  the  author  connects  Trovrjpov  with  the  following  words  Kara  to 
dekrjiia  rov  Oeov,  instead  of  with  the  foregoing  words,  c/c  tov  iyea-T&ro^ 
atu)vo5,  translating,  “  to  deliver  us  from  the  present  world,  evil  according 
to  the  will  of  God.”  The  rendering  is  new,  but  scarcely  true.  Fifty-two 
pages  are  occupied  with  an  excursus  on  the  term  which  occurs  in 

chap.  ill.  20.  The  older  commentary  of  Usteri  is  still  one  of  the  best 
in  the  German  language,  though,  owing  to  the  marked  Schleiermacherian 
leanings  of  the  author,  not  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

^  Dogmengeschichte  dcr  patristischen  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  J.  Schwane,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  Munster.  Munster :  Theissing ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triib- 
ner  and  Co.  18G6.  Price,  40  sgr. 

2  Der  Galaterbrief  griechisch  und  deutsch  nebst  einer  Erklarung  seiner 
schwierigeren  Stellen  und  einer  Abhandlung  fiber.  Cap.  iii.  20.  Von  Dr.  G. 
W.  IMatthias,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Cassel.  Cassel :  Theod.  Kay ; 
London :  Asher  and  Co.,  Trfibner  and  Co.  1865.  Price,  25  sgr. 
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Hand-book  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present  day.^  —  Any  work  by  the  late  Profes- 
fessor  Niedner  will  be  regarded  with  special  interest  at  Andover,  for  his 
valuable  collection  of  books  now  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Seminary 
Library.  But  even  where  there  are  no  such  associations  to  invest  his  pro¬ 
ductions  with  interest,  their  high  intrinsic  value  will  recommend  them.  It 
is  not  a  value,  indeed,  which  lies  exactly  on  the  surface,  which  a  superficial 
reader  is  likely  to  discover ;  but  for  the  conscientious,  painstaking,  digging 
student,  both  old  and  young.  The  judgment  of  men  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  compeers  of  the  late  Professor  is,  that  his  w'orks  are  strong  meat  for 
anybody.  Niedner  was  a  philosopher,  theologian,  and  historian.  Ilis 
library  beai-s  traces  of  his  devotion  to  these  three  branches  of  study.  He 
was  a  deep  thinker,  close  observer,  and  very  learned.  The  work  whose 
title  we  give  above,  is  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  prolonged  study  and  instruc¬ 
tions  as  Professor;  but  while  giving  evidence  on  every  page  of  close 
thought  and  Immense  reading,  it  bears  abundant  traces  of  the  very  marked 
idiosyncracies  of  the  author.  Professor  Niedner  was  a  thorough  oddity ; 
and  the  truth  of  the  maxim  “  the  style  is  the  man,”  is  thoroughly  confirmed 
in  his  case.  His  style  is  full  of  corners,  angles,  extraordinary  combinations 
of  words  and  clauses ;  and  the  whole  book  makes  the  impression  of  having 
“  grown,”  instead  of  being  “  made.”  The  first  edition  —  the  present  is  the 
second  —  was  bought  up  and  destroyed  after  a  short  time  by  its  author, 
because  he  felt  its  deficiencies,  though  theologians  of  all  classes  had  pro¬ 
nounced  most  favorable  judgments  on  its  merits.  He  commenced  a  new 
work  —  of  which  the  present  is  a  revision  —  in  1858,  when  called  to  Berlin 
to  succeed  Neander ;  but  refused  to  publish  it  though  it  was  printed,  and 
delivered  sheet  by  sheet  to  his  students  alone,  as  they  required  it.  So 
much  about  the  author  and  the  general  features  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Niedner  commences  with  sections  on  the  idea  of  the  church  and  of 
a  history  of  the  church,  specially  in  relation  to  the  compass,  sources,  and 
aids  of  the  latter.  lie  then  narrates  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  world,  describing  the  contemporary  religions,  the  natural  religions  of 
the  East  and  West,  Hellenism  considered  as  philosojjhy,  and  the  Jewish 
religion ;  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Afterwards  come 
the  struggles  of  Christianity  with,  and  its  victories  over,  the  heathenism 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Germany.  A  second  division  of  this  first  part  dis¬ 
cusses  the  constitution  of  the  church ;  a  third,  its  doctrines  and  institutions. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  during  the  subsequent  periods.  The  com¬ 
pass  of  the  Hand-book  is  nearly  one  thousand  large  octavo  pages ;  a  pretty 

1  Lehrbuch  dcr  christlichen  Kirchengeschichte  von  dcr  acltcstcn  Zeit  bis  auf 
die  Gegenwart.  Von  Dr.  C.  W.  Niedner,  late  Professor  of  Tbcology  at  tbe 
University  of  Berlin.  Berlin  :  Wiegandt  und  Grieben :  London :  Asber  and  Co., 
Triibner  and  Co.  1866.  pp.  978.  Price,  4  tbaler. 
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good  index  b  appended ;  the  notes,  containing  often  brief  characteristic 
extracts  and  numerous  references  to  the  best  works  for  consultation,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  bear  on  church  hbtory, 
are  very  extensive ;  the  text,  though  gnarled,  is  concbe  and  pregnant ;  the 
spirit  in  which  those  are  judged  from  whom  the  author  differed,  both 
ecclesiastically  and  doctrinally,  is  generous  and  Christian,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  seems  to  be  accurate ;  such  qualities  are  enough  to  recommend 
any  work. 

Critique  of  Dunasch  Ben  Labrat  on  single  Passages  from 
Saadia’s  Arabic  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament.'  —  Dunasch 
ben  Labrat  Levita,  or  as  the  Jews  called  him,  Adonim,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  tenth  century,  in  Fez,  and  wrote  remarks  on  passages  from 
Saadia’s  Arabic  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  a  double 
interest  attaches:  first,  they  contain  not  a  little  that  throws  light  on 
Hebrew  grammar  and  the  Old  Testament ;  secondly,  they  bear  witness  to 
the  state  of  thought  and  learning  among  the  Habbis  of  Spain  and  North¬ 
ern  Africa,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  text,  which  b  now  published  for 
the  fii’st  time,  from  an  old  manuscript,  is  given  in  the  present  book ;  Dr. 
Schroter  intends  to  publbb  shortly  an  introduction  and  translation. 

The  Godman,  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God.  A  contribution 
to  Christology.®  —  This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  larger  work.  The  first 
appeared  under  the  titles,  “  Man  the  Image  of  God,  hb  Relation  to  Christ 
and  to  the  World,”  and  “  The  Account  of  Creation  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Paradise,”  and  was  very  favorably  noticed  by  several  eminent  theologians. 
The  present  volume  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  The  Invisibility  of 
God ;  The  Image  of  the  Invbible  God,  and  the  First-born  of  all  Creation ; 
The  Brightness  of  his  Glory,  and  the  Image  of  his  Essence;  The  Logos; 
Christ  in  the  Form  of  God;  The  God  of  Israel  and  the  Cherubim; 
Tlie  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man ;  The  God-man ;  The  Glory  of 
God  and  Christ ;  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Seven  Spirits ;  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Ti’inity ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Good  Angels;  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Satan 
and  his  Angels ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Exaltation  of  Christ ;  The  Church 
in  Christ.”  One  of  the  writer’s  peculiarities  b  that  he  believes  in  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ  as  God-man ;  not  merely  in  the  pre-existence  of  hb 
divine  or  human  nature,  but  of  hb  divine-human  nature.  The  work  b 
well  worth  reading. 

iRritik  des  Dunasch  ben  Labrat  fiber  enizelne  Stellen  aus  Saadia’s  arabis- 
cher  Uebersetzung  des  Alt.  Test.  Von  Dr.  R.  Schroter.  Breslau :  Skutsch ; 
London  :  Asher  and  Co.,  Trfibnerand  Co.  1866. 

*Der  Gott-Mcnsch,  das  Ebcnbild  des  unsichtbaren  Gottes.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Christologie.  Von  P.  F.  Keerl.  Basel :  Detloff ;  London  :  Asher  and  Co., 
Trfibner  and  Co.  1866.  Price,  2  thaler. 
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Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament.^  —  Licentiate  Cremer’s  conviction  is,  that  the  Greek  Lexicons  of 
the  New  Testament  heretofore  published,  overlook  too  much  the  “  languaye- 
moulding  power  of  Christianity,”  as  Schleiermacher  termed  it ;  and  his  in¬ 
tention  is  to  supplement  this  laek.  Christianity,  as  the  purest  spiritual 
religion,  and  the  Greek  language  as  the  organ  and  reflection  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  full  and  rich,  merely  natural  life,  must  stand  in  strong  antagonism  to 
each  other.  Consequently  the  latter  must  have  undergone  great  modifi¬ 
cations  in  becoming  the  dress  of  the  former.  The  author  wishes  to  bring 
this  clearly  out.  He  has  been  working  nine  years  at  his  book.  The  words 
are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  according  to  derivation  and  composi¬ 
tion.  An  excellent  feature  of  the  present  attempt  is,  that  the  passages 
referred  to,  both  in  the  classics,  in  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Apocrypha,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  mostly  adduced  in  full ;  a  sign  that  the  author 
has  worked  for  himself ;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  pile  up  a  heap  of 
second-hand  references.  The  print  is  very  clear ;  the  form  is  octavo ;  the 
whole  will  contain  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pages.  So  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  examine,  the  treatment  of  the  words  seems  to  be  natural 
and  careful.  The  author’s  theological  position  would  seem  to  be  that  of 
an  orthodox,  but  mild  Lutheran. 


ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  on  Orthodoxy.* 

“  ‘  Soleo  enim  in  aliena  castra  transire,  non  tanquam  transfuga,  sed  tan- 
quam  explorator’  (Seneca,  Epistolae,  2).  ‘Fiat  lux.  Cupio  refelli,  ubi 
aberrarim;  nihil  majus,  nihil  aliud  quam  veritatem  efflagito’  (Tliomas 
Burnet,  Arch.  Phil.).”  These  are  the  two  mottoes  prefixed  to  this  able 
volume.  Its  author  says :  “  The  peculiarity  of  the  book  now  offered  to  the 
religious  public  by  the  government  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
is  this  —  that  it  is  an  honest  attempt  to  find  and  state  the  truth  contained 
in  the  doctrines  of  their  opponents.  It  is,  perhaps,  something  new  for  an 

^  Biblisch-thcologisches  Worterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Graecitat.  Von 
Lie.  Hermann  Cremer.  Gotha :  F.  A.  Perthes ;  Tx)ndon :  Asher  and  Co.,  Triibner 
and  Co.  1866.  First  Half.  Price,  1  thaler,  10  sgr. 

2  Orthodoxy ;  its  Truths  and  Errors.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  12mo. 
pp.  512.  Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  Walker,  Fuller,  and  Co. ; 
New  York  :  James  Miller.  1866. 
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association  established  to  defend  certain  theological  opinions,  and  baptized 
with  a  special  theological  name,  to  publish  a  work  intended  to  do  justice 
to  hostile  theories.  The  too  usual  course  of  each  sect  has  been,  through 
all  its  organs,  to  attack,  denounce,  undervalue,  and  vilify  the  positions 
taken  by  its  antagonists.  Tliis  has  been  considered  as  only  an  honest  zeal 
for  truth.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  no  department  of  literature  has 
been  so  unchristian  in  its  tone  and  temper  as  that  of  sectarian  controversy. 
Political  journals  heap  abuse  on  their  opponents,  in  the  Interest  of  their 
party.  But  though  more  noisy  than  the  theological  partisans,  they  are  by 
no  means  so  cold,  hard,  or  unrelenting.  Party  spirit,  compared  with  sec¬ 
tarian  spirit,  seems  rather  mild”  (pp.  1,  2).  “  We  stand  in  the  Unitarian 

position,  but  shall  endeavor  to  see  if  there  be  not  some  truths  in  Orthodoxy 
which  Unitarians  have  not  yet  adequately  recognized.  To  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  motto  —  we  come  ‘  not  as  deserters,  but  as  explorers,’  into 
the  camp  of  Orthodoxy.  We  are  satisfied  with  our  Unitarian  position,  as 
a  stand-point  from  which  to  survey  that  of  others.  And  especially  are  we 
grateful  to  it,  since  it  encourages  us  by  all  its  traditions,  by  all  its  ideas 
and  principles,  to  look  after  as  well  as  before  —  to  see  if  there  be  there  no 
truth  behind  us  which  we  have  dropped  in  our  hasty  advance,  as  well  as 
truth  beyond  us  to  which  we  have  not  yet  attained  ”  (pp.  2,  3). 

We  find  in  this  volume  many  candid  admissions,  many  luminous  state¬ 
ments,  many  forcible  paragraphs.  We  see  no  evidence  of  intentional 
unfairness  or  of  designed  misrepresentation.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  cannot 
expect  that  the  Orthodox  divines  will  be  satisfied  with  all  his  portraiture 
of  their  system.  We  think  that  he  has  unintentionally  omitted  some 
explanations  which  should  have  been  inserted,  and  unintentionally  added 
some  representations  which  should  have  been  omitted.  We  think  also 
that  he  has  proposed  some  mediating  theories  which  are  very  far  from  any 
true  medium  between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  theories. 

Without  attempting  a  thorough  review  of  his  volume,  let  us  first  glance 
at  his  fourth  chapter,  entitled  “  Truths  and  errors  as  regards  miracles.” 

The  great  question  respecting  a  miracle  is  whether  it  be  wrought  by  the 
immediate  and  mere  volition  of  God,  interposing  and  violating  the  laws  of 
created  nature,  as  they  are  viewed  in  their  established  method  of  operation, 
or  whether  it  be  wrought  by  some  force  and  law  in  created  nature  without 
any  immediately  Interposed  volition  of  God,  or  without  any  other  divine 
volition  than  that  which  sustains  created  nature  with  its  forces  and  laws. 

We  do  not  say  with  M.  Renan  that  the  biblical  miracles  are  “  special 
interventions,  like  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  fingers  in  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  his  wheels,”  for  it  is  not  a  defect  in  the  physical  laws  that 
they  are  interferred  with  by  their  preserver;  it  is  rather  a  designed 
excellence  in  them  and  in  their  relation  to  God  that  they  can  be  thus 
interferred  with.  Neither  do  we  merely  say,  with  a  critic  of  M.  Renan 
(Edinburgh  Review,  No.  254,  p.  461),  that  miracles  are  “the  arrange- 
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ments  by  which,  at  crossing-places  in  their  orbits,  man’s  world  is  met  and 
illuminated  by  phenomena  belonging  to  another  zone,  and  moving  in 
another  plane  ” ;  for  we  believe  that  if  there  be  no  immediate  intervention 
of  God,  there  are  no  miracles,  and  if  the  raising  of  the  dead  be  analogous 
to  the  approach  of  a  comet,  then  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  nothing  super¬ 
natural,  and  is  no  proof  of  a  supernatural  religion.  But  we  do  say  that  a 
miracle  is  such  an  interposition  of  the  divine  will  as  could  not  be  foreseen 
or  calculated  upon  by  any  observer,  however  intelligent  and  sagacious,  of 
the  forces  and  laws  of  the  natural  world. 

The  theory  that  a  miracle  demands  no  direct  interposition  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  will,  is  illustrated  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Clarke  on  pp.  64,  65 : 
“  A  story  is  told  of  a  clock,  on  one  of  the  high  cathedral  towers  of  the  older 
world,  so  constructed  that  at  the  close  of  a  century  it  strikes  the  years  as 
it  oniinarily  strikes  the  hours.  As  a  hundred  years  come  to  a  close,  sud¬ 
denly,  in  the  immense  mass  of  complicated  mechanism,  a  little  wheel  turns, 
a  pin  slides  into  the  appointed  place,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the  night  the 
bell  tolls  a  requiem  over  the  generations  which  during  a  century  have  lived 
and  labored  and  been  buried  around  it.  One  of  these  generations  might 
live  and  die,  and  witness  nothing  peculiar.  The  clock  would  have  what 
we  call  an  established  order  of  its  own  ;  but  what  shoidd  we  say  when,  at 
the  midnight  which  brought  the  century  to  a  close,  it  sounded  over  the 
sleeping  city,  rousing  all  to  listen  to  the  world’s  age  ?  Would  it  be  a 
violation  of  law  ?  No ;  only  a  variation  of  the  accustomed  order,  produced 
by  the  intervention  of  a  force  always  existing,  but  never  appearing  in  this 
way  till  the  appointed  moment  had  arrived.  Tlie  tolling  of  the  century 
would  be  a  variation  from  the  observed  order  of  the  clock ;  but  to  an  artist, 
in  constructing  it,  it  would  have  formed  a  part  of  that  order.  So  a  miracle 
is  a  variation  of  the  order  of  nature  as  it  has  appeared  to  us ;  but  to  the 
Author  of  nature  it  was  a  part  of  that  predestined  order  —  a  part  of  that 
order  of  which  he  is  at  all  times  the  immediate  Author  and  Sustainer ; 
miraculous  to  us,  seen  from  our  human  point  of  view,  but  no  miracle  to 
God  ;  to  our  circumscribed  vision  a  violation  of  law,  but  to  God  only  a 
part  in  the  great  plan  and  progress  of  the  law  of  the  universe  ”  (Ephraim 
Peabody). 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Clarke  is  thus  stated :  “  I.  There  is  in  man  a  power, 
as  yet  undeveloped,  and  only  occasionally  seen  in  exceptional  conditions, 
of  overcoming  the  common  laws  of  nature  by  force  of  will ;  and  this  is 
sometimes  voluntary,  and  sometimes  involuntary. 

II.  This  phenomenon  takes  these  forms :  A.  Power  of  the  soul  over  the 
body  (a.)  to  resist  pain,  as  in  the  case  of  martyrs,  who  are  burned  alive 
without  any  appearance  of  suffering ;  (b.)  to  resist  physical  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Convulsionlsts ;  (c.)  to  dispense  with  the  usual  service  of  the 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  girl  at  Worcester  Insane  Asylum,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Woodward,  who  could  read  a  book  in  a  per- 
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fectly  dark  room  and  with  bandaged  eyes ;  (f/.)  to  give  a  preternatural 
energy  and  strength  to  the  body.  B.  Preternatural  I  nondedge  —  sucli  cases 
as  that  narrated  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  of  Yonnt,  in  California ;  or  knowledge 
through  dreams,  waking  presentiments ;  cases  of  foresight,  or  prophecy  ;  of 
insight,  or  knowledge  of  what  is  passing  in  other  minds ;  of  clairvoyance,  or 
knowledge  of  Avhat  is  happening  at  a  distance,  of  which  multitudes  of  facts 
are  narrated  in  such  books  as  the  “  Seeress  of  Provorst,”  Jkli’s.  Crowe’s 
“  Night  Side  of  Nature,”  Robert  Dale  Owen’s  “  Footfalls  from  the  Boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Unseen  World,”  Avhich,  after  being  sifted  by  a  fair  criticism, 
will  leave  a  large  residuum  of  irresolvable  facts.  C.  Higher  than  these  is 
a  preternatural  elevation  of  the  whole  character,  as  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  where  a  young  girl,  ignorant,  a  peasant,  destitute  of  all 
common  means  of  Influencing  any  one,  by  the  simjfle  power  of  faith, 
because  she  believed  herself  Inspired  and  commissioned,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  command  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  then  of  achieving  a 
series  of  victories,  equal,  on  the  whole,  as  mere  military  exploits,  to  those 
of  the  first  captains  of  the  Avorld. 

In  all  these  cases  we  see  manifestations  of  a  power  in  the  soul  over 
nature,  body,  men,  and  the  laws  of  time  and  space.  So  we  say,  secondly : 

III.  This  poAver  was  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  knoAvn  in  this  world 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  differed  in  him  from  these  other  cases  in  these 
points  :  1.  It  Avas  always  voluntary  in  its  exercise,  never  inA'oluntary.  He 
was  not  possessed  by  it,  he  possessed  it.  He  used  it  just  when  and  where 
he  chose  to  use  it.  It  was  always  at  his  command ;  he  never  appears  to 
have  tried  to  work  a  miracle,  and  failed.  So,  2.  It  was  in  him  constant, 
and  not  occasional.  In  other  cases  Avhere  the  miraculous  element  appears, 
it  seems  to  come  and  go  ;  but  to  Jesus  the  spirit  was  not  given  by  meas¬ 
ure.  He  had  it  always.  3.  This  power  in  him  was  total,  and  not  partial. 
It  was  therefore  harmonious — in  harmony  with  all  his  other  qualities.  He 
had  poAver  over  diseases  of  the  body,  and  also  those  of  the  soul.  He  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  what  was  in  nature  —  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  There  was  nothing  ecstatic,  enthusiastic,  nothing  of  excitement, 
about  him ;  but  everything  denoted  a  fulness,  a  pleroma.  of  this  spiritual 
life.  4.  The  exercise  of  this  power  in  Christ  was  always  eminently  moral, 
never  wilful.  The  one  or  two  seeming  exceptions,  as,  for  example,  the 
cursing  the  fig-tree,  and  the  causing  the  evil  spirits  to  go  into  the  SAvine, 
ought  to  be  explained  in  hannony  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  actions, 
which  ahvays  are  guided  by  love  and  justice  and  a  holy  sense  of  what  is 
true  and  good.  Sthly,  and  lastly.  The  miracle  power  of  Jesus  reached  a 
higher  point  of  development  than  in  any  one  else.  The  raising  of  the 
dead  to  life,  and  the  mysterious  power  over  nature  indicated  by  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  water  into  wine,  by  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  calming  the 
storm,  if  facts,  are  facts  unparalleled  in  any  other  biography,  but  seem 
possible,  however  unintelligible,  when  considered  as  emanating  from  such 
a  masterly  and  conunanding  spirit  as  that  of  Jesus  ”  (pp.  78-80). 
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The  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  explained  by  Dr.  Clarke  in 
this  manner :  “  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  resurrection  may  have  been  an 
example  of  a  universal  law.  Like  other  miracles,  which  are  sporadic 
instances,  in  this  world,  of  laws  which  may  be  the  nature  of  other  worlds, 
so  the  resurrection  may  have  been  as  natural  an  event  as  any  other  in 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  all  souls  shall  become 
disengaged  from  the  earthly  body  on  the  third  day  after  death.  Perhaps 
they  all  rise  in  a  spiritual  body,  substantial  and  real,  but  not  usually 
perceptible  by  the  senses.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  that  same 
superior  command  of  miraculous  force  which  appeared  during  his  lite 
enabled  him  to  show  himself  easily  and  freely  whenever  he  would.  What 
became  of  the  earthly  body  we  do  not  know ;  it  may  have  been  removed 
by  the  priests  or  soldiers  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  getting  possession 
of  it.  The  body  in  which  Christ  appeared  differed  evidently  from  the 
earthly  body  in  various  ways.  It  came  and  went  mysteriously ;  it  was 
sometimes  recognized,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  it  ascended  into  the  spir¬ 
itual  world  instead  of  passing  again  to  death  and  the  grave.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  it  may  be  a  universal  law  that  souls  rise  out  of  the  material 
body  into  a  higher  state,  clothed  in  another  body,  substantial  and  real, 
but  not  material.  The  essence  of  the  resurrection  is  this  :  resurrection  is 
not  coming  to  life  again  with  the  same  body,  but  ascent  into  a  higher  life 
with  a  new  body  ”  (pp.  83,  84). 

The  final  result  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  examination  is  given  thus  :  “  1.  We  may 
believe,  on  the  testimony  of  history,  that  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there 
entered  the  world  a  great  impulse  of  creative  moral  life,  which  has  been, 
and  is  now,  renewing  society.  This  new  impulse  of  life  may  be  regarded 
as  miraculous  or  supernatural.  2.  We  may  believe,  though  perhaps  less 
strongly,  but  still  decidedly,  that  during  the  stay  of  Jesus  on  earth  many 
extraordinary  phenomena  took  place,  such  as  the  sudden  healing  of  the 
sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life,  a  display  of  miraculous  insight  and 
foresight,  or  knowledge  of  the  present  and  the  future,  and  some  influence 
over  organic  and  material  life,  and  over  the  lifeless  forces  of  nature.  The 
precise  limits  of  this  we  do  not  know,  and  need  not  pretend  to  define. 
We  need  not  think  it  essential  to  fix  the  boundary.  It  may  be  interesting 
as  speculation,  but  it  is  not  important  as  religion.  3.  For,  in  the  third 
place,  we  may  say  that  these  miracles  of  Jesus  have  very  little  direct 
bearing  on  our  religion.  As  they  illustrate  his  character,  they  are  valua¬ 
ble,  and  also  as  they  help  us  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
stiff  and  rigid,  like  the  movement  of  a  machine,  but  that  there  is  force 
above  force,  a  vortex  of  living  powers,  in  the  universe,  rising  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  fountain  of  all  force  and  life  In  God.  All  portents  and 
wonders  are  useful,  as  they  shake  us  out  of  the  mechanical  view  of  things, 
and  show  that  even  the  outward,  sensible  world  is  full  of  spiritual  power. 
4.  We  may  also  believe  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  be  natural  in  this  sense — 
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that  under  the  same  conditions  they  could  have  been  done  by  others,  and 
that  they  are  probably  prophetic  of  a  time  in  which  they  shall  be  done  by 
others.  Looked  at  as  mere  signs  or  portents,  he  himself  discouraged  any 
attention  being  paid  to  them.  Looked  at  as  logical  proofs  to  convince  an 
unbeliever,  he  never  brought  them  forward  ”  (pp.  85,  86). 

The  Orthodox  divines,  although  not  exactly  unanimous  in  adopting  any 
theory  of  miracles,  will  be  well  nigh  unanimous  in  rejecting  this  theory 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  will  be  dissatisfied  with  his  manner  of 
representing  them.  For  instance,  he  describes  it  as  one  “  essential"  point 
of  the  Orthodox  view,  that  a  miracle  is  “the  only  logical  proof  of  thedivine 
authority  of  the  miracle- worker  ”  (p.  61).  A  miracle  is  regarded  as  an 
important  proof,  but  by  no  means  as  the  sole  proof  of  such  authority.  Dr. 
Clarke  fails  to  notice  the  great  stress  which  the  Orthodox  divines  lay  upon 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Bible,  and  he  seems  himself,  however  unin¬ 
tentionally,  to  disparage  this  evidence.  He  appears  to  think  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  “  Christian  prepossession  ”  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  were  it  not  for 
the  antecedent  belief  that  the  Bible  has  a  divine  origin  and  purpose,  “  it 
might  be  occasionally  read  by  a  student  in  the  interest  of  science,  but 
never  by  the  mass  of  the  community”  (p.  123).  We  believe,  however, 
that  if  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  now  discovered,  after  having 
been  long  forgotten  and  lost,  they  would  force  their  own  way,  by  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  upon  the  attention  and  into  the  affections  of  men,  and 
would  be  read  not  only  “  as  Plato  is  read,  that  is,  by  one  man  in  a  million,” 
but  also  by  the  million.  The  character  of  the  Bible  is  its  own  momentum. 

Passing  to  the  fifth  chapter,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Clarke’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Orthodox  views  in  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures. 
He  says  that,  according  to  these  views,  “  every  word  •which  really  belongs 
to  these  [canonical]  books  is  God’s  truth,  and  to  be  received  without 
question  as  truth,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  opposed  to  reason,  to 
the  facts  of  nature,  to  common  sense,  and  common  morality  ”  (p.  88). 
This  implies  that,  according  to  the  Orthodox  view,  when  the  Bible  speaks 
of  the  “  sun  rising,”  this  word  is  to  be  received  without  question  of  its  truth, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  seem  opposed  to  the  astronomical  discoveries. 
In  apparent  opposition  to  the  Orthodox  theory,  he  says,  “  Moses  was  not 
inspired  to  teach  geology  or  history.”  But  is  it  not  a  common  remark 
of  Orthodox  divines,  that  the  Bible  was  not  inspired  to  teach  secular 
science  ?  What  remai-k  is  more  common  ? 

On  the  subject  of  inspiration,  Dr.  Clarke  fails  to  recognize  some  distinc¬ 
tions  which  are  commonly  made  by  the  Orthodox.  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  example,  between  infallibility  :is  the  Impossibility  of  en’lng,  and 
infallibility  as  the  certainty  of  not  erring.  Dr.  Clarke,  speaking  of  a 
certain  character  in  Cooper’s  novels,  says :  “  He  is  an  authority  to  them, 
a  perfect  authority  ;  for  they  confide  in  him  entirely,  without  a  shade  of 
doubt.  But  no  one  thinks  him  infallible,  nor  supposes  it  necessary  to 
VoL.  XXIV.  No.  93.  25 
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believe  him  infallible,  in  order  to  trust  him  entirely”  (p.  114).  Now  if 
we  believe  a  man  to  be  a  perfect  authority  whom  we  can  trust  entirely, 
we  do  believe  him  to  be  infallible  in  the  sense  of  being  certainly  free  from 
error,  although  not  infallible  in  the  sense  of  incapable  of  committing  an 
error. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  accuracy  of  inspired  men  in  saying 
what  they  intended  to  teach  as  truth,  and  their  literal  accuracy  in  saying 
what  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  as  truth.  When  our  Saviour  stated 
that  “  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds,”  he  did  not  mean 
to  announce  this  as  a  fact  of  botanical  science  ;  and  if  the  statement  be 
scientifically  inaccurate  he  was  yet  infallible  in  the  designed  Instruction 
which  this  figurative  statement  was  intended  to  illustrate.  The  alleged 
errors  of  the  Bible  are  generally  such  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible  never 
meant  to  teach  as  truths. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  knowledge  of  a  doctrine  and  omni¬ 
science  in  regard  to  that  doctrine.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  Orthodox  writers, 
that  what  the  inspired  men  intended  to  teach  they  knew,  but  it  is  not 
affirmed  that  they  knew  everything  respecting  it.  Dr.  Clarke  says :  “  A 
Frenchman  knows  the  French  language  ;  still  he  may  make  mistakes  in 
speaking  it.  The  man  from  California  knows  that  country,  but  he  may 
be  mistaken  about  it”  (p.  121).  So  far  as  a  man  makes  mistakes  about 
a  thing,  can  he  be  said  to  know  the  thing  ?  and  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  can 
he  be  said  to  be  mistaken  about  it  ?  What  the  sacred  writers  intended  to 
teach  they  knew ;  and  how  could  they  be  mistaken  in  what  they  knew  ? 
So  far  forth  as  they  were  mistaken  in  their  astronomy,  they  did  not  know 
the  astronomical  truth,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  they  meant  to  teach, 
or  to  be  considered  as  teaching,  anything  about  it.  Dr.  Clarke  uses  lan¬ 
guage  which  seems  to  imply  that  a  man  may  know  that  which  he  does  not 
know:.  Thus  he  says  :  “  And  so  Paul  and  John  look  steadily  at  the  Christ 
formed  within  them  till  they  see  clearly  what  is  Christ’s  thought  concern¬ 
ing  every  question,  every  subject . For  the  truths  seen  by  Newton, 

Milton,  Descartes,  and  Columbus  were  not  inventions  of  theirs,  but  divine 
realities  shown  to  them  by  God”  (p.  104).  “  It  was  an  inward  sight  of 

Christ,  an  inward  sight  of  his  truth  and  love,  which  enabled  them  [the 
apostles]  to  s[)eak  and  write  with  authority  —  the  authority  of  those  who 
saw  what  they  said,  and  knew  it  to  be  true.  ‘  AVe  speak  what  we  know, 
and  testify  what  we  have  seen  ’  ”  (p.  107).  “  Jesus  sees  so  plainly  all  that 
he  says — there  is  no  hesitation,  no  obscurity,  no  perhapses,  in  his  language. 
He  is  like  one  describing  what  is  before  his  eyes,  what  he  knows  to  be 
true,  because  he  sees  it  while  he  is  saying  it.  It  is,  in  short,  the  authority 
which  always  attends  knowledge.  He  who  knovrs  anything,  and  can 
speak  with  certainty,  carries  conviction  with  him,  though  we  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  be  infallible,  nor  is  it  thought  necessary  to  believe  him  so,  in 
order  to  give  to  him  this  authority  ”  (pp.  115,  116).  Now  when  we  affirm 
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that  a  man  sees  clearly  what  is  Christ’s  thought  concerning  every  question, 
every  subject;  that  he  speaks  what  he  knows  to  be  true;  that  he  utters  with 
certainty  what  he  sees  to  be  divine  realities  which  are  shown  him  by  God, 
we  affirm  herein  that  the  man  does  not  err,  and  in  this  sense  is  infallible. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  says,  (p.  121)  that  “inspiration  gives  knowledge,”  and 
that  “  knowledge  is  not  infallibility,”  he  must  mean  that  the  knowledge 
of  one  thing  is  not  knowledge  of  another  thing ;  that  accuracy  in  seeing 
some  truths  is  not  accuracy  in  seeing  some  other  truths.  Subjective 
knowledge  is  the  correlate  of  objective  certainty,  and  really  to  know  truths 
which  are  certain,  is  the  same  thing  as  not  to  err,  and  in  this  sense  to  be 
infallible  in  regard  to  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  the  inspired  man  to  have  a 
knowledge  which  is  infallibly  accurate,  but  to  express  what  he  knows  in 
language  that  is  inaccurate.  Sometimes  this  may  be  his  meaning  (pp. 
104,  105).  But  at  other  times  he  obviously  means  that  the  subject  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  statement  of  it  are  both  accurate.  “  The  authority  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  Bible,”  he  says,  “  is  that  it  awakens  and  appeals  to  what¬ 
ever  spiritual  element  exists  in  our  soul,  and  compels  it  to  feel  and  admit 
its  truth  ”  (p.  115).  If  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
we  must  believe  its  statements  to  be  true. 

But  are  all  of  them  true  ?  All  of  them  which  the  writers  intended  to 
teach  as  true.  But  do  all  of  them  give  internal  evidence  of  their  accu¬ 
racy  ?  The  statements  either  give  this  evidence  or  are  so  connected  with 
other  statements  which  give  it,  that  they  all  stand  or  fall  together.  Dr. 
Clarke  will  admit  this  principle  in  some  degree,  for  he  says :  “  The  writings  of 
Paul  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  reject  them,  and  yet  to  believe  the  rest.  It  can  be  done,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  done  with  difficulty.  It  is  as  if  one  part  of  the  foundation 
of  the  house  had  given  way  :  perhaps  the  house  will  not  fall ;  but  it  has 
become  unsafe.  It  is  as  if  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  city  had  been  battered 
down  :  the  breach  may  be  defensible  from  within ;  but  it  is  also  practicable 
from  without.  At  all  events,  we  miss  the  satisfaction  of  a  complete  faith, 
perfect  and  entire,  round  and  full”  (p.  211). 

In  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  chapters,  describing  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  theories  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Trinity,  we  find 
various  statements  which  seem  to  misrepresent  these  theories.  The  author 
has  failed  to  notice  one  distinction,  which,  we  think,  suggests  a  sufficient 
reply  to  some  of  his  objections.  He  says :  “  the  heaviest  charge  against 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  that,  driven  to  despair  by  these 
difficulties,  it  has  at  last  made  Orthodoxy  consist,  not  in  any  sound  belief, 
but  only  in  sound  phrases.  It  is  not  believing  anything,  but  saying  some¬ 
thing,  which  now  makes  a  man  Orthodox.  If  you  will  only  use  the  word 
‘  Trinity  ’  in  any  sense,  if  you  will  only  call  Christ  God  in  any  sense,  you 
are  Orthodox  ”  (p.  428).  In  harmony  with  these  remarks  our  author  thus 
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condemns  one  Orthodox  theory  of  the  Trinity  :  “  ‘  The  three  Persons  are 
three  somethings,  which  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  mystery.  It  is  above 
reason.  There  is  mystery  in  everything,  and  there  must  be  mystery  in 
the  Deity.’  So  Augustine  said,  long  ago,  ‘  We  say  three  Persons,  not 
because  we  have  anything  to  say,  but  because  we  want  to  say  something.’ 
[Dictum  est  tamen  tres  personae,  non  ut  illud  diceretur,  sed  ut  ne  tace- 
retur,’  Aug.  de  Trin.,  quoted  by  Hase,  Dog.  §  238.]  But  if  one  uses  the 
phrase  ‘  three  Persons,’  and  refuses  to  define  it  positively,  merely  defining 
it  negatively,  saying,  ‘  It  does  not  mean  this,  and  It  does  not  mean  that, 
and  I  dont  know  what  it  does  mean,’  he  avoids,  it  is  true,  the  difficulties, 
and  escapes  the  objections ;  but  he  does  it  by  giving  up  the  article  of  faith. 
No  one  can  deny  that  there  may  be  three  unknown  distinctions  in  the 
divine  nature ;  but  no  one  can  be  asked  to  believe  in  them,  till  he  is  told 
what  they  are.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Trinity  is  a  mystery,  is  to 
abandon  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  make  of  it  only  a  subject  of  specula¬ 
tion.  We  avoid  the  contradiction ;  but  we  do  it  by  relinquishing  the 
doctrine.  This  fact  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  Trinitarians.  They 
first  demand  of  us  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  when  pressed 
to  state  distinctly  the  doctrine,  retire  into  the  protection  of  mystery,  and 
decline  giving  any  distinct  account  of  it.  Now,  no  human  being  ever 
denied  the  existence  of  mysteries  connected  with  God,  and  nature,  and  all 
life.  To  assure  us,  therefore,  that  such  mysteries  exist,  is  slightly  superflu" 
ous.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human  being  ever  believed,  or  could 
believe,  a  mystery,  any  more  than  he  could  see  anything  invisible  or  hear 
anything  inaudible.  To  believe  a  doctrine,  the  first  condition  is,  that  all 
its  terms  shall  be  distinct  and  intelbgible”  (p.  431). 

The  simple  distinction  between  a  positive  and  a  negative  object  of 
thought  suggests  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  preceding  objection.  A  nega¬ 
tive  idea  is  not  no  idea,  but  it  is  an  idea ;  as  a  negative  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  no  answer,  but  it  is  an  answer.  A  negative  object  of  thought 
is  a  real  object  of  thought.  It  is  one  of  which  the  mind  can  judge  what  It 
is  not,  but  cannot  judge  what  it  is ;  or,  one  of  which  the  mind  can  judge 
that  it  is,  but  cannot  comprehend  what  it  is ;  or,  one  which  in  each  of  its 
moments  can  be  apprehended,  and  the  moments  can  be  judged  to  be 
compatible  with  each  other,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  compatible 
cannot  be  comprehended.  If  we  are  asked  what  is  the  substratum  of 
mind  as  distinct  from  its  qualities  and  powers,  we  cannot  tell ;  we  have  no 
positive  idea  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  “  give  up  the  article  of  our  faith,”  that 
there  is  a  mental  substance  distinct  from  the  mental  powere  and  attributes. 
If  we  are  asked  what  is  the  substratum  of  matter  as  distinct  from  its 
properties,  we  can  give  no  positive  answer ;  what  it  is  we  have  no  positive 
idea ;  but  that  it  is  we  know.  We  disbelieve  the  assertion  that  a  man 
cannot  be  required  to  believe  in  a  physical  substratum  as  distinct  from 
physical  qualities,  until  the  man  is  told  what  the  substratum  is.  Tlie  being 
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of  an  object  as  distinct  from  the  object  being  is  apprehensible  by  the  mind; 
but  the  mind  has  no  positive  idea  of  being,  as  distinct  from  an  object  being. 
We  may  say  with  Hegel  that  “  Sein  ist  Nichts,”  but  the  nothing  is  a 
moment  of  which  we  have  some  idea,  at  least  a  negative  idea ;  else  we 
could  say  nothing  about  it.  The  substance  apart  from  the  properties  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  the  being  of  a  thing  apart  from  the  thing,  are  “  mys¬ 
teries  ” ;  still  we  believe  in  them,  and  reject  the  statement  that  no  human 
being  ever  believed,  or  could  be  required  to  believe  a  “mystery.”  “No 
one  can  deny,”  says  Dr.  Clarke.  “  that  there  may  be  three  unknown  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  divine  nature.”  No  one  then  can  deny  the  Trinity.  But 
“  to  believe  a  doctrine,”  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “  the  first  condition  is  that  all  its 
terms  shall  be  distinct  and  intelligible.”  They  must  suggest  an  idea,  distinct 
from  all  other  ideas  ;  that  is,  we  must  be  able  to  say,  this  idea  is  not  that 
or  that  other.  They  must  suggest  an  idea,  intelligible  in  the  sense  of  being 
apprehensible,  so  that  we  can  affirm  that  the  idea  is  not  the  same  with 
other  ideas  into  which  the  imagination  may  resolve  it.  But  to  affirm  that 
in  order  to  believe  a  doctrine  “  all  its  terms  must  be  ”  positively  “  intelligi¬ 
ble,”  is  to  overlook  one  distinction  between  apprehending  and  comprehending 
an  object,  and  to  affirm  that  we  have  no  right  to  believe  in  an  infinite 
space,  or  infinite  duration,  unless  we  have  a  positive  comprehension  of 
what  is  admitted  to  be  incomprehensible.  To  say  that  an  object  is  in¬ 
comprehensible,  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  in  all  senses  unknown ;  imperfect 
knowledge  is  not  nescience,  as  knowledge  is  not  omniscience. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  we  find  various  inadequate  statements  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  After  describing  its  three  prominent 
theories.  Dr.  Clarke  says :  “  In  each  of  these  three  theories  there  is  one 
constant  element.  And  it  is  due  to  Orthodoxy  to  state  it.  This  element 
is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  lay  in  the  divine  attribute  of 
justice.  According  to  the  first  theory,  Christ  died  to  satisfy  what  was  due 
by  God  to  the  devil ;  according  to  the  second,  he  died  to  satisfy  what  was 
due  by  God  to  himself ;  according  to  the  third,  he  died  to  satisfy  what  was 
due  by  God  to  the  moral  universe.  Divine  justice,  in  the  first  theory, 
owed  a  ransom  to  the  devil,  which  Christ  paid  ;  in  the  second,  it  owed  a 
debt  to  the  divine  honor,  which  Christ  paid ;  in  the  third,  it  owed  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  universe  from  the  danger  of  evil  example.  The  difficulty  to 
be  removed  before  God  can  forgive  sin  lay,  according  to  all  of  these 
theories,  in  the  divine  justice.  Christ  died  to  reconcile  justice  and  mercy, 
so  as  to  make  justice  merciful,  and  mercy  just.  But,  in  opposition  to  this 
view,  the  Unitarian  argument  is  so  formidable  as  to  seem  quite  unanswer¬ 
able.  On  grounds  of  reason,  the  Unitarian  maintains  that  there  can  be 
no  such  conflict  among  the  divine  attributes,  waiting  till  an  event  should 
occur  in  human  history  by  which  they  should  be  reconciled.  That  God’s 
justice  and  mercy  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  antagonism  down  to 
A.M.  4034,  when  Jesus  died,  is  an  incredible  supposition.  No  event 
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taking  place  in  time  and  space  can  be  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  divine 
perfection.  And  any  struggle  or  conflict  like  that  supposed  implies  im¬ 
perfection”  (pp.  261,  262). 

But  where  do  the  advocates  of  the  third  theory  say  in  unqualified  words 
that  “  Christ  died  to  satisfy  what  was  due  to  the  moral  universe,”  if  by  the 
universe  he  meant  the  creation,  or  that  the  atonement  was  simply  an  act 
of  justice  which  owed  protection  to  the  universe  from  the  danger  of  evil 
example?  Where  do  Orthodox  divines  speak  of  an  antagonism  in  the 
divine  nature  enduring  until  a.m.  4034,  and  then  ceasing  ?  Is  it  proper 
to  make  such  representations,  and  to  conceal  the  familiar  principles  of 
Orthodoxy,  that  God  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  that  he  acts  in 
regard  to  the  future  as  if  it  were  past ;  that  he  looks  on  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years ;  that  the  atonement  as  pre¬ 
dicted,  promised,  prefigured,  is  an  atonement,  so  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to 
see  the  day  of  Christ  and  saw  it,  and  was  glad ;  that  we  are  redeemed,  not 
by  an  Influence  beginning  in  the  year  4034,  but  by  “  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  who  verily  was 
fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these 
last  times  ?  ” 

Similar  criticisms  might  be  made  on  Dr.  Clarke’s  representation  of  the 
Orthodox  doctrine  concerning  Sin,  Regeneration,  Decrees,  etc.,  but  our 
limits  forbid  further  remarks.  We  regard  his  volume  as  an  important 
and  valuable  one,  giving  evidence  of  a  truth-loving  and  conscientious 
spirit,  as  well  as  of  a  vigorous  and  acute  mind.  It  is  difficult  for  any  man 
to  describe  satisfactorily  the  system  of  his  opponents,  especially  his  theo¬ 
logical  opponents,  unless  he  describe  it  in  their  own  chosen  words  with  all 
their  qualifying  adjuncts. 

Cowles’s  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.^ 

To  write  a  good  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  is  an  arduous  work. 
Some  portions  of  them,  as,  for  example,  Hosea,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
parts  of  Micah  and  Zechariah,  present  a  Hebrew  text  which  is  of  difficult 
interpretation ;  and  where  the  literal  interpretation  is  plain  and  simple, 
the  true  scope  and  meaning  are  sometimes  obscure.  In  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  discordant  views  of  the  commentators  on  Joel,  where 
it  would  be  hardly  candid  or  modest  for  one  writer  to  assume  that  all  who 
do  not  follow  his  line  of  interpretation  are  under  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
—  hefangen,  as  our  German  friends  say.  The  author  of  the  present  com¬ 
mentary  proposes  to  give,  in  general,  the  results,  not  the  details,  of  historic 
investigation,  “  aiming  to  meet  the  wants,  not  of  Hebrew  scholars  only  or 

1  The  Minor  Prophets,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical, 
designed  for  both  Pastors  and  People.  By  Rev.  Henry  Cowles.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.  1866. 
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chiefly,  but  of  all  English  readers.”  He  makes  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  “points  of  great  practical  interest  and  value,  e.g.  those  prophecies 
respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  which  yet  remain  in  part  to  be 
fulfilled  ” ;  which  he  proposes  to  discuss  “  fundamentally  and  thoroughly.” 
The  question  is  how  ably  and  faithfully  he  has  carried  out  his  plan. 

With  regard  to  the  main  body  of  the  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  results 
of  historic  investigation,  a  writer  in  the  New  Englander,  who  criticises  the 
work  with  a  severity  which  seems  to  us  unjust,  says:  “The  first  sense  of 
the  prophet’s  words,  together  with  the  connection  of  thought,  is  in  general 
correctly  given.”  This  testimony  is  true,  and  it  covers  ground  of  great 
importance.  We  know  of  no  commentary  designed  for  readers  generally, 
and  not  specially  for  students  of  the  original  Hebrew,  in  which  the  first 
sense,  with  the  connection  of  thought,  is  brought  out  more  plainly.  We 
do  not  affirm  that  he  has  never  missed  the  true  meaning  (this  could  be 
affirmed  of  no  commentator  on  the  Minor  Prophets  with  which  we  are 
acquainted)  ;  but  we  think  that,  in  general,  he  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
giving  the  literal  sense  with  the  connection  of  thought  in  the  context,  and 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  work  deserves  commendation  to  “  all  English 
readers.” 

But  a  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets  must,  of  necessity,  bring  out 
the  writer’s  views  of  prophecy  also;  and  here  the  reviewer  will  approve  or 
condemn  according  to  the  school  to  which  he  belongs ;  for  on  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy  there  are  at  the  present  day  different  schools, 
and  some  of  them  widely  divergent  from  each  other. 

There  is,  first,  the  rationalistic  view,  which,  either  openly  or  in  a  more  or 
less  covert  way,  resolves  all  prophecy  into  mere  human  anticipation, — 
that  presaging  (^Ahnung')  of  great  coming  crises  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs  which  belongs  to  gifted  minds.  This  view  eliminates  from  prophecy 
all  that  is  divine,  except  so  far  as  the  human  mind  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  in  itself  a  divine  clement,  and  it  utterly  denies  a  supernatural 
revelation  from  God  to  man  of  future  events ;  being,  in  truth,  part  and 
parcel  of  a  system  of  religion  from  which  all  that  is  properly  supernatural 
is  excluded.  This  view  of  prophecy  all  evangelical  men  reject  utterly. 

But  among  supernaturalists  there  are  different  views  of  the  nature  of 
prophecy.  There  is  certainly  just  ground  for  charging  upon  many  of  the 
old  interpreters  the  error  of  transferring  the  prophets  themselves  into  the 
future,  and  making  them  see  the  events  which  they  predicted  with  all 
their  details  in  the  light  of  coming  history.  This  we  hold  to  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  divine  representation,  according  to  which  the  ancient  proph¬ 
ets  “  in(julred  and  searched  diligently  ”  concerning  the  meaning  of  their 
own  utterances,  “  searching  with  reference  to  what  or  what  sort  of  time 
(cis  Tiva  g  TToiov  Kaipov)  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them,  made 
revelation  (cSr/Xov)  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  pertaining 
to  Christ  (ra  cis  Xpiarov  TraOgfxaTa)  and  the  glories  after  them  (  raS; 
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fjLfTOL  Tttwa  So^as).  These  words  give  with  great  elearness  the  scriptural 
idea  of  prophecy.  It  is  a  revelation  made  by  the  spirit  of  Christ — the 
Holy  Spirit  employed  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion —  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  And  precisely  because  it  is  not  the 
product  of  his  own  mind,  but  is  given  to  him  from  above ;  and  given, 
moreover,  as  a  general  rule,  only  in  outline,  without  specification  of  “  times 
and  seasons,”  he  cannot  understand,  any  more  than  his  contemporaries,  its 
full  import,  but  is  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring  and  searching  diligently 
concerning  it.  The  apostle  adds :  “  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed  that  not 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now 
announced  (avriyyiKyj)  unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel 
unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  ;  which  things  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into.”  The  apostle  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
prophets  ministered  no  instruction  and  comfort  to  themselves  and  their 
own  age.  “  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,”  is  the  burden  of  all 
prophecy;  and  this  comfort  pertains  to  the  generation  that  receives  the 
prophecy  and  to  all  following  generations  till  its  fulfilment.  His  meaning 
plainly  is  that  the  “  good  things  to  come  ”  which  the  prophets  foretell,  are 
fulfilled,  not  to  them,  but  to  a  future  age  —  in  the  case  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Joel’s  prediction,  for  example,  of 
the  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  in  the  last  days  upon  all  flesh,  was  a  comfort 
to  him,  and  a  comfort  also  to  the  people  of  God  in  his  own  day  and  on¬ 
ward.  But  the  blessing  itself  he  ministered  to  the  generation  which  wit¬ 
nessed  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  they  received  it. 

From  this  view  it  follows  that  God  is  himself  the  interpreter  of  prophecy; 
that  is,  that  God  alone  can  reveal  the  full  meaning  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  prophetic  utterances.  His  people  can  know  beforehand  the  general 
purport  of  a  given  prophecy,  and  derive  therefrom  strength  and  comfort. 
But  its  fulfilment  will  shed  upon  it  a  flood  of  new  light.  God  Interprets 
prophecy,  generally,  by  the  events  of  history ;  more  specifically,  by  subse¬ 
quent  revelations.  So  the  explanations  given  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
of  previous  prophecies  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  from  them  there  is 
no  appeal. 

From  this  view  of  prophecy  it  follows,  again,  that  the  various  por¬ 
traitures  given  by  the  ancient  prophets  of  the  Messiah  are  not  a  shifting 
sand-bank  of  merely  human  conceptions,  that  vary  radically  from  age  to 
age  ;  but  that  all  of  them,  from  first  to  last,  find  a  true  fulfilment  —  not  a 
fulfilment  by  accommodation  merely  —  in  the  historic  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament.  One  of  these  portraitures,  like  that,  for  example,  in  the  second 
psalm,  may  give  one  side  of  his  office,  and  that,  too,  in  theocratic  drapery ; 
another,  like  the  passage  in  Isa.  xi.  1-9,  may  give  a  second  side  ;  another, 
like  that  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  a  third  side.  One  portraiture 
may  be  more  dim,  another  more  distinct.  But  since  they  all  proceed  from 
God,  they  must  all  have  a  real  fulfilment  in  our  Saviour ;  else  his  constant 
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appeals  to  them,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  his  apostles,  are  only  “  pious 
frauds,”  well  suited  to  the  character  of  Jesuits,  but  most  abhorrent  to  that 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  his  holy  apostles.  The  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  human  nature  is,  then,  both  the  fulfilment  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  preceding  Messianic  prophecies. 

So  far  as  we  have  examined  the  commentary  under  consideration,  its 
view  of  prophecy  agrees,  in  general,  with  that  which  has  now  been  given, 
and  which  we  regard  as  the  scriptural  view.  There  are  indeed  particular 
points  on  which  we  should  differ  from  the  writer.  We  should,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  with  the  reviewer  in  the  New  Englander,  interpret  the  word  STn'i^a , 
Joel  ii.  23,  to  mean  the  earhj  rain.  Such  dissent  in  particulars  is  incident 
to  any  commentary  on  the  IVIinor  Prophets  that  has  for  its  author  an  unin¬ 
spired  man.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  commendation  of  the  work  as  a 
whole ;  and  such  commendation,  we  think,  the  present  commentary  may 
justly  claim.  The  author’s  candid  remarks  on  Ilaggai  ii.  7,  rTnpn 

y  rendered  in  our  English  version  after  the  vulgate :  “  xVnd  the 
desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,”  show  that  it  is  not  his  plan  to  force  a 
passage  into  a  Messianic  meaning  in  violation  of  grammatical  laws.  He 
has  also  avoided,  in  general,  the  particularism  so  characteristic  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  interpretation  of  prophecy.  In  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Joel, 
for  example :  “  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,”  etc.,  chap.  iii.  1-5  (in  the  English  version,  chap, 
ii.  28-32),  he  justly  sees  a  progressive  fulfilment  extending  through  the 
whole  Christian  dispensation,  and  having  its  culmination  in  ages  yet  future. 
We  hope  that  this  commentary  will  have  an  extensive  circulation  among 
the  Christian  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  an  Amended  Version ;  with  an  Introduction 

and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Joseph  Muenscher,  D.D.  12mo.  pp. 

265.  Ganliner,  Ohio :  Western  Episcopalian  Office.  1866. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  In  1821, 
was  connected  one  year  with  the  class  which  left  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1825,  and  has  been  a  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  at 
Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  chief  Indebtedners  to  Poole,  Geler,  Piscator,  Schultens,  Holden, 
Rosenmiiller,  Boothroyd,  Noyes,  and  Stuart.  He  prefaces  his  Commen¬ 
tary  with  fifty-three  pages  of  Introduction,  which  wc  have  read. with  great 
interest.  The  Commentary  itself  is  judicious  and  instructive.  “  In  the 
preparation  of  the  notes  he  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  wants  both  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  plain  English  reader.”  He  has  succeeded  admirably, 
we  think. 

Dr.  Muenscher  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  published  in  1865,  con¬ 
taining  318  [)ages,  16mo.,  entitled.  Manual  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  It 
is  replete  with  sound  thought,  and  shows  that  he  has  evidently  studied  the 
VOE.  XXIV.  No.  93.  26 
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science  of  Hermeneutics  with  great  care.  He  would  have  enriched  his 
work  if  he  had  appended  a  full  index  to  it.  He  has  left  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  where  he  has  treated  particular  topics. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  an  Exegetical  and  Doctrinal  Commen¬ 
tary.  By  Gotthard  Victor  Lechler,  D.D.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  The¬ 
ology,  and  Superintendent  at  Leipslc ;  with  Homiletical  additions  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gerok,  Superintendent  at  Stuttgard.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  edition,  with  additions,  by  Charles  F.  Schaeffer, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia.  8vo.  pp.  480.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  and  Co.  1866. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Schaff’s  edition  of  Lange’s  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical.  Dr. 
Schaeffer  has  performed  his  part  of  this  work  with  great  skill  and  fidelity. 
He  has  noticed  many  of  the  important  “  various  readings  ”  which  Lechler 
did  not  specify,  and  has  introduced  many  of  these  “  readings  ”  from  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  of  Tischendorf,  has  inserted  geographical  and  philologi¬ 
cal  notes  from  English  and  American  authors,  and  has  added  Dr.  H.  A 
W.  Meyer’s  “  large  chronological  chart,  presenting  a  full  synopsis  of  the 
dates  which  he  himself  recognized,  and  also  of  those  which  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  chronologists  and  commentators  had  respectively  adopted.”  Dr. 
Schaeffer  has  obviously  translated  the  volume  with  great  accuracy  and 
conscientiousness. 

Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  By  Rev.  George  Burrowes, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction  in  Lafayette  College.  Second 
edition,  revised.  12mo.  pp.  454.  Philadelphia:  James  S.  Claxton. 
1867. 

Dr.  Burrowes  contends  with  honest  zeal  for  the  allegorical  interpretation 
of  this  book.  He  would  have  done  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
if  he  had  been  more  accurate  in  the  statement  of  the  opinions  held  by 
other  commentators,  and  if  he  had  manifested  more  of  a  scholarly  and  less 
of  a  partisan  spirit.  His  volume,  however,  contains  many  wise  sayings, 
and  suggests  many  profitable  trains  of  reflection. 

Great  in  Goodness  :  a  Memoir  of  George  N.  Briggs,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  IMassachusetts  from  1844  to  1851.  By  William  C. 
Richards.  With  illustrations.  12mo.  pp.  452.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln  ;  New  York  :  Sheldon  and  Co. ;  Cincinnati :  George  S.  Blanch¬ 
ard  and  Co.  1866. 

Governor  Briggs  was  noted  for  his  sound  sense,  sterling  honesty,  and 
childlike  piety.  His  intellectual  character  was  remarkable.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  he  was  a  man.  The  present  memoir  is  faithful  and 
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true.  Richards  has  given  a  very  instructive  account  of  the  political 
career  of  Governor  Briggs,  and  an  affecting  narrative  (pp.  396-411)  of 
his  death.  The  volume  deserves  a  place  in  every  Christian  family.  Why 
should  not  such  a  biography  be  as  interesting  as  the  majority  of  religious 
novels  ?  What  fictitious  scene  is  more  thrilling  to  a  rational  observer  than 
that  indicated  on  page  432  of  this  narrative  ? 

The  History  of  Christiaxity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  3  Vols.  New  York:  W.  I.  Widdleton;  Boston: 
W.  H.  Piper  and  Co. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  first  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Like  all  the  writings  of  Dean  Alilman,  it  is  temperate, 
moderate  in  tone,  popular  in  character,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
learned,  written  in  a  style  occasionally  somewhat  formal  but  clear,  easy, 
and  often  picturesque,  and  affording  to  the  common  reader  an  excellent 
and  safe  introduction  to  the  early  history  of  the  religion  which  we  believe. 
The  form  of  this  edition  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  first.  It  is 
convenient  for  reading,  and  the  disposition  of  the  notes  and  appendices  is 
such  as  to  bring  the  subjects  easily  under  the  eye. 

History  of  Exglaxd,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth* 
By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  and  Co. ;  Boston :  W.  H.  Piper  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes  well  sustain  the  fresh  interest  of  this  important 
history.  They  embrace  the  period  from  January  1547,  when  the  Earl  of 
Hartford  was  made  protector  of  the  realm,  to  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
in  November  1558.  This  period,  though  less  brilliant  and  imposing  than 
many  othei-s  in  the  annals  of  England,  is  among  the  most  impwjrtant, 
because  covering  the  last  nearly  successful  struggle  of  the  Papacy  for 
supremacy  in  that  country.  We  have  portrayed  here  the  protectorate, 
the  administration  and  execution  of  Somerset,  the  conspiracy  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  the  intrigues  by  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished, 
unambitious,  and  devoutly  good  women  of  England,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  for  a  few  brief  days,  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
which  she  consecrated  by  her  blood,  the  cruel  reign  of  Mary,  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  Rome,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Papal  power  in  England.  A  new  interest  is  thrown  over  these 
events  by  the  free  use  of  original  materials,  often  ipsissimis  verbis,  and  by 
a  style  of  narrative  singularly  clear  and  forcible.  The  author  finds  no 
occasion  to  impugn  the  general  judgment  of  history,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  VHI.,  but  he  evidently  aims  to  be  just,  and  to  separate  private 
character  from  political  action.  The  following  is  his  brief  judgment  of 
Mary :  “  No  English  sovereign  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  larger  popu- 
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larity  than  Mary  Tudor . She  reigned  little  more  than  five  years, 

and  she  descended  into  the  grave  amidst  curses  deeper  than  the  acclama' 
tions  which  had  welcomed  her  accession.  In  that  brief  time  she  had 
swathed  her  name  in  the  horrid  epithet  wliich  will  cling  to  it  forever ;  and 
yet  from  the  passions  which  in  general  tempt  sovereigns  into  crime  she 
was  entirely  free ;  to  the  time  of  her  accession  she  had  lived  a  blameless, 
and  in  many  respects  a  noble  life ;  and  few  men  and  women  have  lived 
less  capable  of  doing  knowingly  a  wrong  thing.”  Four  more  volumes 
we  believe,  will  complete  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  congratulate  the 
enterprising  publisher  on  the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  book  is  printed, 
leaving  so  little  to  be  desired  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye  and  taste  in 
general. 

The  Science  of  Wealth  :  A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  embracing 
the  Laws  of  Trade,  Currency,  and  Finance.  By  Amasa  Walker, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Amherst  College.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  and  Company.  1866. 

This  work  is  the  product  of  patient  study.  The  author  was  for  many 
years  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  was  led  by  his  occupation  to  reflect  upon 
the  nature  and  laws  of  wealth.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  city,  he  has  been  a  lecturer  on  Political  Economy,  in 
several  of  our  public  institutions,  mostly  in  Amherst  College.  We  have 
therefore  in  the  work  before  us  the  result  of  forty  years  observation  and 
reflection. 

The  treatise  is  restricted  to  Political  Economy  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term  —  to  “  the  laws  by  which  the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth 
are  governed.”  As  a  designation  of  the  subject,  “  Science  of  Wealth  ”  is 
preferred  to  “  Political  Economy,”  because  the  latter  may  include  the 
expediencies  of  politics  or  the  moral  interests  of  civilization,  matters  which 
can  here  claim  consideration  only  as  they  aid  in  the  production  of  wealth 
or  regulate  its  proper  consumption. 

A  marked  trait  of  this  work  is  the  author’s  unflinching  confidence  in  the 
laws  of  which  he  treats.  To  his  view  they  maintain  an  unbending  stead¬ 
fastness  in  peace  and  war,  regardless  alike  of  aid  and  opposition.  For 
example,  he  says :  “  The  great  principle  of  value  is,  demand  creates  sup¬ 
ply  ;  supply  satisfies  demand.  They  are  measured  against  each  other  and 
found  equal.  Tliere  is  no  supply  which  demand  does  not  call  for ;  there  is 
no  supply  which  is  not  enough  for  demand.  And  the  reason  for  this 
perfect  equality  is,  that  value  cannot  exist  without  labor”  (p.  155). 

He  would  be  ready  at  once,  and  in  advance,  to  condemn  all  forms  of 
credit  currency  on  the  principle  here  stated.  They  have  no  value,  there¬ 
fore  do  not  obey  the  laws  of  value,  therefore  are  not  trustworthy.  His 
remarks  upon  usury  laws,  and  upon  the  futility  of  philanthropic  efforts  to 
increase  the  wages  of  females,  are  other  illustrations  of  the  trust  which  he 
aeposes  in  the  laws  of  wealth. 
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It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  work  is  in  advance  of  the  age, 
than  that  it  falls  in  with  the  tendency  of  the  age.  The  most  liberal  senti¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  international  amity  and  commerce  are  inculcated. 
The  old  theory  that  national  wealth  consists  in  the  possession  of  gold  is 
summarily  dismissed  thus  :  “  Let  it  be  said  to  the  shame  of  mankind  that 
the  mercantile  theory  was  undoubted  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
proclaiming  as  truth  and  pursuing  as  policy,  the  world  over,  the  double  lie 
that  the  only  wealth  is  gold  and  silver,  and  that  what  one  people  gains  in 
wealth  another  must  lose  ”  (p.  54). 

The  present  treatise  favors  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  The 
author  considei's  foreign  nations  as  neighbors  who  do  us  a  favor  if  they 
furnish  us  a  market,  and  not  the  less  if  they  supply  our  own. 

The  subject  to  which  Mr.  Walker  has  given  his  most  careful  attention, 
studied  most  minutely,  is  the  currency.  He  has  devoted  to  it  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pages  in  a  work  of  four  hundred  and  seventy,  and  has  added 
numerous  tables  illustrative  of  the  views  which  he  adopts.  His  funda¬ 
mental  position  is  that  money  should  have  value  —  cost,  in  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  the  same  labor  as  the  thing  for  which  it  is  paid.  A  mixed  currency 
he  considers  as  having  none  of  the  virtues  of  a  value  currency ;  and  as 
being,  in  case  of  panic,  a  most  potent  engine  of  evil,  convertible  only  when 
no  one  needs  the  specie,  a  huge  lever  of  oppression  when  the  specie  is 
withdrawn  from  the  country,  a  false  and  variable  standard  of  value,  a 
temptation  to  speculators,  a  lure  to  adventurers,  a  fraud  upon  invested 
property,  unsettling  salaries  and  deranging  prices,  it  is,  as  he  argues,  the 
chief  source  of  our  financial  woes.  With  credit  money  an  increase  of 
circulation  is  a  decrease  of  the  incomes  of  laborers,  capitalists,  small  trades¬ 
men,  and  salaried  men.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  to  banish  a  fluctuating  currency.  Agents,  office-holders,  pastors, 
teachers,  all  know  that  nothing  is  so  variable  as  a  fixed  salary.  Of  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturist  the  author  reasons  thus:  “  Unfavorable  as  the 
influence  of'  mixed  currency  is  upon  all  branches  of  industry,  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  is  especially  injured  by  it,  because,  as  a  people, 
we  have  a  large  surplus  of  agricultural  products  that  must  find  sale  in 
foreign  markets.  Whatever  such  surplus  is  worth  for  export  determines 
the  price  of  the  whole  crop ;  and  the  value  or  price  Is  determined  by  the 
value  or  price  of  gold.  The  produce  of  the  farmer,  then,  must  be  sold  at  a 
gold  standard ;  but  all  he  purchases  for  himself  and  family  Is  bought  at 
currency  prices.  How  much  difference  this  may  make  is  seen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  when  commo<lities  in  general  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent  above  par,  while  gold  is  but  forty”  (p.  205). 

Tlie  book  contains  many  other  instances  of  acute  observation  and  ingen¬ 
ious  reasoning,  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  them. 

The  work  to  which  we  have  now  called  attention.  Is  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  clear,  full,  without 
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being  voluminous,  and  orderly  in  arrangement.  Many  will  object  to  some 
of  its  theories,  but  a  teacher  may  modify  or  refute,  where  he  does  not 
approve.  A  text-book  should  lay  the  proper  subjects  fairly  before  the 
mind  of  the  pupil ;  this,  we  believe,  “  The  Science  of  Wealth  ”  will 
successfully  accomplish. 

American  Ecclesiastical  Law:  The  Law  of  Religious  Societies, 
Church  Government,  and  Creeds,  Disturbing  Religious  Meetings,  and 
the  Law  of  Burial  Grounds  in  the  United  States,  with  Practical  Forms. 
By  R.  H.  Tyler,  Counsellor-at-Law.  8vo.  pp.  539.  Albany :  William 
Gould.  1866. 

Mr.  Tyler  affirms  in  his  preface :  “  No  work  of  this  kind  has  heretofore 
made  its  appearance,”  etc.  With  due  deference  to  this  authority  we 
must  reply  that  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  352,  is  a  notice 
of  “  Massachusetts  Ecclesiastical  Law,  by  Edward  Buck,  of  the  Suffolk 
Bar.  12mo.  pp.  310.”  Mr.  Buck’s  volume  made  its  appearance  some 
time  before  Mr.  Tyler’s,  and  treated  of  the  same  topics ;  namely.  Religious 
Societies,  Church  Government,  Creeds,  Disturbing  Religious  Meetings, 
the  Law  of  Burial-Grounds,  Meeting-Houses,  Pews,  etc.  Mr.  Buck’s 
volume  states  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Massachusetts,  but  contains  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  to  the  statutes  and  usages  of  other  States.  It  abounds  with 
references  and  condensed  statements  of  cases,  no  small  part  of  which  make 
their  appearance  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  volume ;  many  novel  features  in  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Buck’s  work  are  also  introduced  into  Mr.  Tyler’s.  We  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  striking  similarity  between  the  train  of  thought  adopted  on 
some  topics  by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  the  train  of  thought  previously  adopted  on 
the  same  topics  by  Mr.  Buck.  We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  affirming 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Buck  or  of  his  interesting  treatise  does  not  appear  in 
Mr.  Tyler’s  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pages ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  these 
pages,  as  of  the  creation  itself,  “  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  which  do  appear”  But  although  the  title  of  Mr.  Buck’s  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Law  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  pages,  the  genius  and  suggestions 
of  it  are  there ;  and  the  following  columns  contain  only  a  few  of  the  proofs 
that  Mr.  Tyler’s  pages  have  a  mysterious  agreement  with  a  treatise  which 
he  himself  could  never  have  perused,  for  he  takes  especial  pains  to 
announce  that  “  no  work  of  this  kind  has  heretofore  made  its  appearance,” 
although  he  confesses  that  the  want  of  such  a  work  has  been  long  felt. 

Buck’s  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Tyler’s  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

“  At  the  discovery  of  our  coniinen<  “  It  may  also  be  asserted,  that 
Columbus  consecrated  it  to  religious  this  continent  has  been  dedicated  to 
uses,”  etc.  Here  follows  a  quotation  the  uses  of  religion.  When  discovered 
from  “  Select  Letters  of  Columbus  f  Columbus  caused,”  etc.  Here  fol- 
page  not  stated  (p.  15).  lows  the  substance  of  the  quotation 

from  “  Select  Letters  of  Columlms” 
page  not  stated  (p.  18). 
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^Admirals  of  the  established  Church 
of  England  were  no  less  elaborate  in 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  discovered  at  the  far 
north.”  A fier  a  storm,  etc., — quoted 
from  Z.  Hakluyt,  116  (pp.  15,  16). 

“  But  all  these  questions  as  to  modes 
of  swearing,  and  the  quantity  of  be¬ 
lief  necessary  to  make  a  witness  com¬ 
petent  —  keenly  discussed  heretofore 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  are  much 
relieved  by  the  General  Statutes  of 
1860,  by  which  ‘  every  person'”  etc  (p. 
202). 

Mr.  Buck,  speaking  of  “  the  colo¬ 
nists  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  who  came  to  found  a  '■plantation 
religious^  ”  quotes  “  an  ordinance  of 
1679,  requiring  the  council  or  county 
courts  to  appoint  an  able  and  discreet 
committee,”  etc. ;  here  follows  the  or¬ 
dinance  (p.  17.) 

“  The  burial-ground  in  Massachu- 
gelts  generally  belongs  to  the  town,  and 
by  statute  towns  are  allowed  the 
charge  of  it.  It  teas  commonly  a 
part  of  ‘  the  meeting-house  lot.'  There 
are  instances  where  the  burial-ground 
belongs  to  the  parish  or  religious  soci¬ 
ety,  rather  than  the  town,  by  reason  of 
the  original  grant  or  deed  being  made 
to  the  parish  or  the  precinct,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  parish.  To  whom¬ 
soever  this  sacred  enclosure  f  etc.  (p. 
157.) 

“  The  General  Court,  in  the  year 
1 71 7,  appoint  a  committee  with  power 
to  grant  and  lay  out  the  ichole  of  the 
lands  of  the  township  to  such  persons 
‘as  the  committee  in  their  wisdom 
think  most  likely  to  advance  the  set- 


“  It  appears  that  the  Admirals  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  also 
elaborate  in  their  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  the  countries  which  they  discovered 
at  the  north.  “  A fler  a  storm”  etc.  — 
quoted  from  Z.  Hakluyt,  116  (p.  19). 

“  But  this  question  as  to  the  religious 
belief  necessary  to  render  a  witness 
competent,  so  much  discussed  hereto¬ 
fore  by  the  Massachusetts  courts,  is 
now  set  at  rest  by  the  General  Statutes 
q/"  1 860,  by  which  ‘  every  person^  ”  etc* 
Here  follows  the  same  quotation  as 
that  in  the  left  hand  column  (p.  26). 

Mr.  Tyler,  speaking  of  "■the  col¬ 
onists  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,”  says:  "In  1679  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  council  or  county 
courts  to  appoint  an  able  and  discreei 
committee,”  etc.  Here  follows  the 
ordinance  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Buck. 
These  colonists  came  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  “  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
'plantation  religious'”  (p.  19). 

“  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the 
burial-ground  generally  belongs  to  the 
town.  At  an  early  day  it  was  a  part 
of  the  meeting-house  lot,  laid  out  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house, 
and  almost  uniformly  belonged  to 
the  town,  and  was  subject  to  its  ex¬ 
clusive  care  and  control.”  “  In  some 
cases  this  sacred  enclosure  belongs 
to  the  parish  or  religious  society,  rath¬ 
er  than  the  town,  by  reason  of  the 
original  conveyance  being  made  to  the 
parish  or  the  precinct,  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  parish  ”  (p.  454). 

“  And  in  most  cases  the  General 
Court  would  appoint  a  committee 
loith  power  to  grant  and  lay  out  the 
whole  of  the  lands  of  a  township  to 
such  persons  ‘  as  the  committee  in 
their  wisdom  think  most  likely  to 
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tlement  of  the  place,  provided  the 
committee,  within  three  years,  have 
there  at  least  forty  fiimilies,  with 
ail  Orthodox  minister.’  Also  pro¬ 
vided  a  lot  as  large  as  may  be  conven¬ 
ient,  in  their  judgment,  he  laid  out  to 
the  first  settled  minister;  also  a  lot 
for  the  ministry,  and  another  for  the 
use  of  schools.  With  modifications, 
this  was  the  provitlent,  careful  meth¬ 
od  of  founding  towns  very  early 
adopted  ”  (j)  140). 

“  Following  still  the  precedents 
of  the  ecclesiiustical  law  of  England, 
all  landholders,  resident  or  non-resi¬ 
dent,  Christian  or  not  Christian,  were 
taxed,  thouyh  they  never  saw  the  min¬ 
ister  or  entered  the  meeting-house. 
All  corporations  holding  lands  within 
the  parish  icere  also  taxed  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  worship  until  1831. 
The  Court  listens  to  no  arguments 
of  counsel  founiled  on  the  fact  that 
the  chief  design  of  public  worship 
was  to  save  souls;  the  Court  rather 
gave  heed  to  the  east  jiarish  of  Ames- 
bury,  that  so  far  as  the  community  is 
concerned, public, religious,and  moral 
instruction  is  intended  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  crimes,  not  the  salvation  of 
souls.  After  1811  the  non-resident's 
land-tax  went  to  svjgiort  the  minister 
of  his  denomination,  if  there  was  one 
in  the  toicn  ”  (p.  27). 


advance  the  settlement  of  the  place, 
provided  the  committee,  within  three 
years,  have  then  at  least  forty  families, 
with  an  Orthodo.x  minister  ’ ;  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  lot  of  convenient  size  and  loca¬ 
tion  be  laid  out  to  the  first  settled  min¬ 
ister,  and  also  a  lot  for  the  ministry, 
and  another  for  the  use  of  schools. 
This  shows  the  care  with  which  the 
people,  from  a  very  early  period, 
secured  the  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  religion  ”  ([>.  176). 

All  landholders,  resident  and  non¬ 
resident,  Christian  and  wncliristian, 
were  taxed,  though  they  never  saw  the 
minister,  or  entered  the  meeting-house ; 
and  all  corporations  holding  lands 
w'itliin  the  parish  were  also  taxed,  up¬ 
on  the  principle  that,  so  far  as  the 
community  were  concerned,  public, 
religious,  and  moral  instruction  was 
intended  for  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
and  not  the  salvation  of  souls.  After 
the  year  1811,  f/te  non-resident's  land- 
tax  went  to  support  the  minister  of 
his  denomination,  if  there  teas  one  in 
the  town"  (p.  177). 


A  NOTE  is  due  here  to  Dr.  W.  M.  Thompson  in  explanation  of  a  reference 
(in  the  July  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  519)  to  his  Land  and  Book,  I. 
544.  He  was  understood  to  concede  to  Dr.  Robinson  his  two  positions  on  the 
point  there  in  question,  and  to  deny  only  his  eonclusion  from  them.  But  per¬ 
haps  his  “  we  may  admit,”  etc  ,  should  be  taken  merely  e  conccsso,  and  in  that 
case  he  gives  no  ojtinion  of  his  own  as  to  whether  the  coracimus  is  found  in  the 
Round  Fountain  or  not.  It  is  understood  that  the  English  exploring  party  in 
Palestine  place  Capernaum  at  Tell  Iliim,  as  Dr.  Thompson  maintains  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Dr.  Robinson.  H. 
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